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Campbell headed back against the current; and when he saw how the craft walked 
_ upstream against that flood-tide, joy leaped in him. 


From ‘Men of the River” (‘Ships and Men’’—No, XXX), beginning on page 19 
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WANT TO EARN 


Have you ever dreamed of holding down 
@ steady, good pay job? Have you 
ever dreamed of doing the work you 
really like in a job that holds promise 
of a real future in the years ahead? 

Well, we all know that you can’t get 
the good things in life by just dream- 
ing about them. Hundreds of fellows 
are today holding down mighty fine jobs with 
prospects of a bright future. They are filling 
these jobs because they had the foresight to 
equip themselves with the right kind of 
training. Most of these men were only aver- 
age fellows a short time ago, but the proper 
training helped to lift them out of the low pay 
ranks of unskilled workers. The same oppor- 
tunity is now offered to you. 

The great fascinating field of ELECTRICITY 
offers a real future to many men and young 
men who are willing to prepare for a place in 
this giant industry. 


LL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 


Vou can get this training first—then pay for it 
later in easy pet A payments, starting 60 
days after your 12 weeks’ training period is over 
—then you have 12 months to complete your 
payments. 

If you need part time work to help out with 
expenses while training in my shops, my employ- 
ment department will help you get it. Then after 
graduation this department will give you value 
able lifetime employment service. 

Send the coupon today for all details. 
When I get it I'll send you my big free book con- 
taining dozens of pictures of students at workin 


H. C. LEWIS, President 
COYNE "scasor* 


500 S. Paulina St, Dept. 69-13 Chicago 
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THEN--You do the PR yourself. 


MORE MONEY? 


Here at my school in Chicago, the 
world’s Electrical Center, you can 
get_12 weeks’ Shop Training in 
ELECTRICITY, that can help give 
you your start towards a better job. 

You will be trained on actual equip- 
ment and machinery and because of 


our method of training, you don’t 
need previous experience or a lot of educa- 
tion. Many of my successful graduates never 
even completed Grammar School. 

Here in my school you work on generators, 
motors, dynamos, you do house wiring, wind 
armatures and do actual work in many other 
branches of electricity and right now I’m in- 
cluding valuable instruction in Diesel, Electric 
Refrigeration and Air Air Conditioning at no 
extra cost. Our practical shop methods make it 
easier to learn—First the instructors tell you 
how a thing should be done—then they show 
you how it should be done—then you do 
the actual work yourself. 


my shops. I'll alsotell you aboutmy*‘PayAfter [4 
Graduation”’ plan, how many earn while 
~ and how we help our students 
aftergraduation. Fillin, 
clip coupon, mail today 
for your start toward 
a brighter future. 
Sanaananaeenaeacaanaaaacaa: 
H. C. LEWIS, President, 
‘COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 69-13, Chicago, I1l. 
Dear Sir: Please send me free your big catalog and full particulars of your 
present offer, also your ‘‘Pay-Tuition-After-Graduation”’ Plan. 
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Prize Offer for 


Real Experiences 


HERE is material for a novel in every 

person’s life, it has been said. Wheth- 
er this is true or not, we do believe that 
in the lives of most of us some experience 
has occurred sufficiently exciting to merit 
description in print. With this idea in 
mind we shall be pleased to receive and 
to print true stories of real experience, 
running from one thousand to four thou- 
sand words each. For each of those ac- 
cepted each month we will pay, according 
to our appraisal of its length and strength, 
an average price of $50. 

In theme the stories may deal with ad- 
venture, mystery, sport, humor, —es- 
pecially humor!—war or business. Sex 
is barred. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Real Experience Editor, 
the Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Preferably but not 
necessarily they should be typewritten, 
and should be accompanied by a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope for use in 
case the story is unavailable. 

A pen name may be used if desired, 
but in all cases the writer’s real name 
and permanent address should accompa- 
ny the manuscript. Be sure to write your 
name and correct address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of your 
story, and keep a copy as insurance 
against loss of the original; for while we 
handle manuscripts with great care, we 
cannot accept responsibility for their re- 
turn. As this is a monthly contest, from 
one to two months may elapse before you 
receive a report on your story. 


Home Study 
Accountancy Training 


Accountants who know their work 
command responsible positionsand {* 
good incomes. And the need for 
trained accountants is growing. . 
About 17,000 Certified Public Ac- 
countants in U. 8. and many thou- 
sands more executive accopntants. 
Many earn $2,000 to $10,000. Wetrain [& 
you thoroughly at home in spare time 
for C. P. A. or executive accounting 
positions. Previousbookkeepingknowl- 
edesanneccesaly We prepsreyoutrom : = — 
ground up. Our training personally 

Elven by staff of C. P. A's. Low cost ats FREE! 
—easy terms. Write for valuable 48- 800 

Page book describing opportunities in accounting and 
telling how you may enter it successfully. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY epicize! 


@ CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“I have sold, up to date, nineteen features 
to the Detroit Free Press and have been 
made their correspondent here,’’writesMrs. 
Leonard Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. course. 
Her skilful handling of feature stories was 
the reason |given by the‘ editor for her ap- 
pointment. Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was 
sold less than four months after she enrolled 
with N. I. A. 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
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First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are 
rejected. That happens to the best authors, even to 
those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is 
no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than 
to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-build- 
ings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just 
to mention a few, all first learned to use words at a 
newspaper copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute 
Copy-Desk Method is today helping men and women 
of all ages to develop their writing talent . . . helping 
them gain their first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . , newspaper men and women. Emphasis is placed 
on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give you 
rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as 
though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories 
are then returned to us and we put them under the microscope, 
so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel” of it, that profes- 
sional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can 
see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the real 
reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste giving con- 
structive criticism. 

The N. I. A, tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which tells 
you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imag- 
ination, etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what our Editors think about you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 

Avenue, New York. 


ee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
and further information about writing for profit as promised in 
the Blue Book, June. 
Miss. 
Mrs, 
Mr. 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. 
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sleeves and cuffs richly 
trimmed in same colors, State size wanted. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Shipped C.O.D. or send check, stamps, currency 
or money order on my money back guarantee. 


DOROTHY BOYD ART STUDIO 
230 Art Center Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 


Write for catalog Oriental Articles from $2 to $50 


Next Month! 
‘‘Feud’s End”’ 


A spirited and deeply interest- 
ing novelette of West Point and 
the old army 


____ByMEIGS FROST __ 


law 


LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW. for 
Free, 48-page “Law Training for Leadership.” 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, é3¢e:. Chicago 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


“The Devil 
Is Dead!” 


Be sure to read this—one of the 
most exciting pirate stories ever 
written—in our next issue. And 
with it will appear some of the 
best work of such writers as: 


KENNETH PERKINS 

H. BEDFORD-JONES 

MEIGS FROST 

GORDON KEYNE 

FULTON GRANT 

ROBERT MILL 

SIDNEY HERSCHEL SMALL 
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That the Sun moves 
north as men travel 
south, until finally it 
shines continuously 
in the north. 
For 1,500 years men 
laughed at the “gullibil- 
ity” of the ancients, until; 
by sailing past the Equator, 
Europeans of the Middle Ages 
DISCOVERED what the Egyptians KNEW thousands of 
years before. 


Suppressed Knowledge of Ancient Sages 


—lost to the world for 3,000 years, but preserved by the FEW 
who could appreciate and use it —is available to you, through 
association with the Rosicrucians. Their unique and success- 
ful methods of mastering life’s problems and developing 
Personal Power are even more effective today. Try their for- 
mulas on your own personal and practical problems, 


Successful? — Happy? 


Have you realized the highest possibilities of which you are 
capable? Are you going through life with your greatest assets 
—social, business, intellectual—locked in a chest, without 


looking for the key? 


Send for a Free Copy of “The Secret Heritage.” It may 
open up a new world of personal satisfaction and practical 
achievement; it might have a startling effect upon your own 
future. It is sent free to the serious. Address Scribe F.W.V. 


“Oh ROSICRUCIANS 


AMORC 
San Jose California 
(Not a religious organization) 


Coming! 


ELLERY QUEEN is a sports-loving de- 
tective, and goes to horse-races, prize- 
fights and football games as well as to 
baseball. So it happens that some of 
his most interesting cases, like “Man 
Bites Dog” (see the next page) come to 
him at sports-events. Watch for an- 
other in an early issue. 


Only '/io00” Second 
Candid Under ‘100! 


Haven’t you always wanted a super-speed 
candid so that you could take exciting | 
action shots by day or night? Well— 
here’s great news! The sensationa! new 
UniveX Mercury, at only $25, gives yo 
the lightning speed, precision perform 
ance and breath-taking results you’d ex 
pect only from foreign-made candid 
costing $100 and more! 1]1000th-of-a 
second shutter speed—to stop and hold 
breathless action at its peak! New auto 
matic film transport to make double ex 
posures impossible! And to cap the 
_ Climax—this amazing new Mercury cuts 
| your negative costs in half, because it uses . 
economical UniveX 35 mm. film! 


Ton nig 


Think of taking per- 
fect nighttime shots— 
indoors or out! The 
built-in photoflash syn- 
chronizer makes it easy! 
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Universal Camera Corp. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Dept. M-16, New York City. 


Please send me illustrated booklet describing in 
detail the many features of the new UniveX Mercury 
Super-Speed Camera. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


State. 
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UNIVEX‘°-"; MERCURY 


THE CAMERA THAT KNOWS NO LIMITATIONS! 
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The first of a group of light-hearted sports-detective 
stories, by that great and good detective who wrote 
“A Challenge to the Reader” and “Four of Hearts.” 


NYONE observing the tigerish 
pacings, the gnawings of lip, 
the contortions of brow and the 
fierce melancholy which char- 

acterized the conduct of Mr. Ellery 
Queen, the noted sleuth, during those 
early October days in Hollywood, would 
have said reverently that the great man’s 
intellect was once more locked in titanic 
struggle with the forces of evil. 
“Paula,” Mr. Queen said to Paula 
Paris, “I am going mad.” 
” said Miss Paris tenderly, 


Mr. Queen paced on, swathed in yards 
of thought, while Paula Paris observed 
him with melting eyes. When he had 
first encountered her, during his investi- 
gation of the double murder of two fa- 
mous motion-picture stars, Paula Paris 
had been in the grip of a morbid psy- 
chology. She had been in deathly terror 
of crowds. ‘Crowd phobia,” the doctors 
called it. Mr. Queen hud cured her by 
the odd method of makiag love to her. 
And now she was infected by the cure. 

“Ts it love?” asked Miss Paris. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Queen. “What? Oh, 
no. I mean—it’s the World Series.” He 
was savage. “Don’t you realize what’s 
happening? The New York Giants and 


Illustrated by Charles 
R. Chickering 


the New York Yankees are waging mor- 
tal combat to determine the baseball 
championship of the world, and I’m 
three thousand miles away!” 

“Oh,” said Miss Paris. Then she said 
cleverly: “You poor darling!” 

“Never missed a New York series be- 
fore,” wailed Mr. Queen. “Driving me 
cuckoo. And what a battle! Greatest 
series ever played. Moore and Di Maggio 
have done miracles in the outfield. Giants 
have pulled a triple play. Goofy Gomez 
struck out fourteen men to win the first 
game. Hubbell’s pitched a one-hit shut- 
out. And today Gehrig came up in the 
ninth inning with the bases loaded, two 
out, and the Yanks three runs behind, 
and slammed a homer over the right- 
field stands!” 

“Ts that good?” asked Miss Paris. 

“Good!” howled Mr. Queen. “It mere- 
ly sent the series into a seventh game.” 

“Poor darling!” said Miss Paris again, 
and she picked up her telephone. When 
she set it down, she said: “Weather’s 
threatening in the East. Tomorrow the 
New York Weather Bureau expects 
heavy rains.” 


“That’s her!” cried 
Fenimore. “That’s 
the dame!” 


By 


Mr. Queen stared. “You mean—” 

“T mean that you’re taking tonight’s 
plane for the East. And you'll see your 
seventh game, day after tomorrow.” . 

“Paula, you're a genius!” Then Mr. 
Queen’s face fell. “But the studio— 
tickets... . Oh, Lord—T'll tell the studio 
I’m down with elephantiasis, and [ll 
wiré Dad to snare a box. With his pull 
at City Hall, he ought to— Paula, I 
don’t know what I’d do—” 

“You might,” suggested Miss Paris, 
“kiss me good-by.” 

Mr. Queen did so, absently. Then he 
started. “Not at all! You're coming 
with me!” 

“That’s what I had in mind,” said 
Miss Paris contentedly. 


HUS it came about that Wednesday 
found Miss Paris and Mr. Queen at 
the Polo Grounds, ensconced in a field 
box behind the Yankees’ dugout. 
Mr. Queen glowed, he reveled, he was 
radiant. While Inspector Queen, with 
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ELLERY QUEEN 


the suspiciousness of all fathers, engaged 
Paula in exploratory conversation, Ellery 
consumed peanuts, frankfurters and soda 
pop immoderately, made hypercritical 
comments on the appearance of the 
various athletes, derided the Yankees, 
extolled the Giants, evolved complicated 
fifty-cent bets with Detective Sergeant 
Rylan, of the Inspector’s staff, and leaped 
to his feet screaming with fifty thousand 
other maniacs as the news came that 
Carl Hubbell, the beloved meal ticket of 
the Giants, would oppose Sefior El Goofy 
Gomez, the ace of the Yankee staff, on 
the mound. 

“Will the Yanks murder that apple to- 
day!” predicted the Sergeant, who was 
an incurable Yankee worshiper. “And 
will Goofy mow ’em down!” 

“Four bits,” said Mr. Queen coldly, 
“say the Yanks don’t score two earned 
runs off Carl.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure!” 

“T’ll take a piece of that, Sergeant,” 
chuckled a handsome man to the front 


“Wha’d I tell you? It’s go- 
ing to be a massacree!’’ 


of them, in a rail seat. “Hi, Inspector! 
Swell day for it, eh?” 

“Jimmy Conlor!” exclaimed Inspector 
Queen. “The old Song-and-Dance Man 
in person. Say, Jimmy, you never met 
my son Ellery, did you? -—Excuse me. 
Miss Paris, this is the famous Jimmy 
Conlor, God’s gift to Broadway.” had come out of northern Italy as 

“Glad to meet you, Miss Paris,’ smiled Ludovica Vernicchi, changed her name, 
the Song-and-Dance Man. “Read your and flashed across the Hollywood skies 
‘Seeing Stars’ column every day. Meet in a picture called “Woman of Bali,” a 
Judy Stark.” color-film in which loving care had been 

Miss Paris smiled, and the woman lavished on the display possibilities of 
beside Jimmy Conlor smiled back; and her dark, full, dangerous body. With 
just then three Yankee players strolled fame, she had developed a passion for 
over to the box and began to jeer at press-agentry, Russian wolf-hounds in 
Conlor for having had to take seats be- pairs, and tall brown men with muscles. 
hind the hated Yankee dugout. She was arrayed in sun-yellow, and she 

stood out among the women in the field 

UDY STARK sat oddly still. She was boxes like a butterfly in a mass of grubs. 
J the famous Judy Stark who had been By contrast, little Judy Stark in her 

discovered by Ziegfeld—a second flame-colored outfit looked almost dowdy. 
Marilyn Miller, the critics called her; Paula nudged Ellery, who was critical- 
dainty and pretty, with a perky profile ly watching the Yankees at batting 
and great honey-colored eyes, who had practice. “Ellery,” she said softly, “who 
sung and danced her way into the heart is that big brown attractive man in the 
of New York. Her day of fame was next box?” 
almost over now. Perhaps, thought Lotus Vernley said something to the 
Paula, staring at Judy’s profile, that ex- brown man; and suddenly Judy Stark 
plained the pinch of her little mouth, the looked up; and then the two women ex- 
fine lines about her tragic eyes, the changed the kind of glance women use 
singing tension of her figure. when there is no knife handy. 

Perhaps. But Paula was not sure. Ellery said absently: “Who? Oh! 
There was immediacy, a defense against That’s Big Bill Traine.” 


a palpable and present danger, .in Judy “Traine?” repeated Paula. “Big Bill 
Stark’s tautness. Paula looked about. Traine?” 
And at once her eyes narrowed. “Greatest left-handed pitcher major- 


Across the rail of the box, in the box league baseball ever saw,” said Mr. 
at their left, sat a very tall, leather- Queen, staring reverently at the brown 
skinned, silent and intent man. The man, man. “Six feet three inches of bull-whip 
too, was staring out at the field, in an and muscle, with a temper as sudden as 
attitude curiously like that of Judy the hook on his curve ball, and a change 
Stark, whom he could have touched by of pace that fooled the greatest, sluggers 
extending his big, ropy, muscular hand of baseball for fifteen years. What a 
across the rail. And on the man’s other man!” 


side there sat a woman whom Paula “Yes, isn’t he?” smiled Miss Paris. 
recognized instantly: Lotus Vernley, the “Now, what does that mean?” de- 
motion-picture actress! manded Mr. Queen. 

Lotus Vernley was a gorgeous full- “Tt takes greatness to escort a lady 


blown redhead with deep blue eyes who like Lotus Vernley to a ball-game,” said 
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Paula, “to: find your wife sitting within 
spitting distance in the next box, and 
to carry it off as well as your muscular 
friend Mr, Traine is doing.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Queen softly. 
“Judy Stark is Mrs. Bill Traine.” 

He groaned as Joe Di Maggio hit a 
ball to the clubhouse clock. 

“Funny,” said Miss Paris, her clever 
eyes inspecting in turn the four people 
before her: Lotus Vernley, the Holly- 
wood siren; Big Bill Traine the ex- 
baseball-pitcher; Traine’s wife Judy 
Stark; and Jimmy Conlor the Song-and- 
Dance Man, Mrs. Traine’s escort. Two 
couples, two boxes—and no sign of recog- 
nition. 

“Funny,” murmured Miss Paris again. 
“From the way Traine courted Judy, 
you’d have thought the marriage would 
outlast eternity. He snatched her from 
under Jimmy Conlor’s nose one night at 
the Winter Garden, drove her up to 
Greenwich at eighty miles an hour, and 
married her before she could catch her 
breath.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Queen politely. “(Come 
on, you Giants!” he yelled, as the Giants 
trotted out for batting practice. 


Conlor rose. “Excuse me, 
Judy—” She cried: “It’s 
Bill—something’s hap- 
pened to Bill!” 


“And then something happened,” con- 
tinued Miss Paris reflectively. “Traine 
went to Hollywood to make a baseball 
picture, met Lotus Vernley and the 
wench took the overgrown country boy 
the way the overgrown country boy had 
taken Judy Stark. What a fall was there, 
my baseball-minded friend!” 

“What a wallop!” cried Mr. Queen 
enthusiastically as Mel Ott hit one that 
bounced off the right-field fence. 

“Big Bill yammered for a divorce, and 
Judy refused to give it to him—because 
she loved him, I suppose,” said Paula 
softly. “And now this. How interesting!” 


IG BILL twisted in his seat a little; 
and Judy Stark was still and pale, 


‘staring out of her tragic honey-colored 


eyes at the Yankee bat-boy and giving 
him unwarranted delusions of grandeur. 
Jimmy Conlor continued to exchange 
sarcastic greetings with Yankee players, 
but his eyes kept shifting back to Judy’s 
face. And beautiful Lotus Vernley’s arm © 
crept about Traine’s shoulders. 

“T don’t like it,” murmured Miss Paris. 

“You don’t like it?” said Mr. Queen. 
“Why, the game hasn’t even started.” 


“I don’t mean your game, silly. I 
mean the quadrangular situation in front 
of us.” 

“Look, darling!” said Mr. Queen. “I 
flew three thousand miles to see a ball- 
game. There’s only one angle that in- 
terests me—the view from this box of the 
greatest li’l’ ol’ baseball tussle within 
the memory of gaffers. I yearn, I strain, 
I hunger to see it. Play with your quad- 
rangle, but leave me to my baseball.” 

“T’ve always been psychic,” said Miss 
Paris, paying no attention. “This is— 
bad. Something’s going to happen.” 

Mr. Queen grinned. “I know what. 
The deluge. See what’s coming.” 


OME one in the grandstand had rec- 
ognized the celebrities, and a sea of 
people was rushing down on the two 
boxes. They thronged the aisle behind 
the boxes, waving pencils and papers, 
and pleading. Big Bill Traine and Lotus 
Vernley ignored their pleas for auto- 
graphs; but Judy Stark with a curious 
eagerness signed paper after paper with 
the yellow pencils thrust at her by peo- 
ple leaning over the rail. Good-naturedly 
Jimmy Conlor scrawled his signature too. 
“Little Judy,” sighed Miss Paris, set- 
ting her natural straw straight, as an 
autograph-hunter knocked it over her 
eyes, “is flustered and unhappy. Moisten- 
ing the tip of your pencil with your 
tongue is scarcely a mark of poise. 
Seated next to her Lotus-bound husband, 
she hardly knows what she’s doing, poor 
thing.” 

“Neither do I,” growled Mr. Queen, 
fending off an octopus which turned out 
to be eight pleading arms offering score- 
cards. 

Big Bill sneezed, groped for a hand- 
kerchief, and held it to his nose, which 
was red and swollen. “Hey, Mac!” he 
called irritably to a red-coated usher. 
“Do somethin’ about this mob, huh?” 
He sneezed again. “Damn this hay- 
fever!” 

“The touch of earth,” said Miss Paris. 
“But definitely attractive.” 

“Should ’a’ seen Big Bill the day he 
pitched that World Series final against 
the Tigers,” chuckled Sergeant Rylan. 
“le was sure attractive that day. Pitched 
-a no-hit shut-out!” 

Inspector Queen said: “Ever hear the 
story behind that final game, Miss Paris? 
The night before, a gambler whose 
current alias was Sure Shot McCoy, and 
who represented a betting syndicate, 
called on Big Bill and laid down fifty 
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grand in spot cash in return for Bill’s 
promise to throw the next day’s game. 
Bill took the money, told his manager 
the whole story, donated the bribe to a 
fund for sick ball-players—and the next 
day shut out the Tigers without a hit.” 

“Byronic, too,” murmured Miss Paris. 

“So then Sure Shot, badly bent,” 
grinned the Inspector, “called on Bill 
for the pay-off. Bill knocked him down 
two flights of stairs.” 

“Wasn’t that dangerous?” 

“I guess,” smiled the Inspector, “you 
could say so. That’s why you see that 
plug-ugly with the smashed nose sitting 
over there right behind Traine’s box. 
He’s Mr. Terrible Turk, late of Cicero, 
and since that night Big Bill’s shadow. 
You don’t see Mr. Turk’s right hand, 
because Mr. Turk’s right hand is holding 
on to an automatic under his jacket. 
You'll notice, too, that Mr. Turk hasn’t 
for a second taken his eyes off that pasty- 
cheeked customer eight rows up, who 
goes by the name of Sure Shot McCoy.” 

Paula stared. “But, what a silly thing 
for Traine to do!” 

“Well, yes,” drawled Inspector Queen, 
“seeing that when he popped Mr. McCoy, 
Big Bill snapped two of the carpal bones 
of his pitching wrist and wrote finis to 
his baseball career.” 


IG BILL hauled himself to his feet, 

whispered something to the Vernley 
woman, who smiled coyly, and left his 
box. His bodyguard, Turk, jumped up; 
but the big man shook his head, waved 
aside a crowd of people, and hurried up 
the concrete steps toward the rear of the 
grandstand. 

And then Judy Stark said something 
bitter and hot and desperate across the 
rail to the woman her husband had 
brought to the Polo Grounds. Lotus 
Vernley’s eyes glittered, and she replied 
in a careless, insulting voice that made 
Bill Traine’s wife sit up stiffly. Jimmy 
Conlor began to tell the one about a 
famous columnist and the Seven Dwarfs 
—loudly and fast. 

The Vernley woman began to paint, her 
rich lips with short, vicious strokes of 
her orange lipstick; and Judy Stark’s 
flame kid glove tightened on the rail 
between them. 

After a while Big Bill returned and sat 
down again. Judy said something to 
Jimmy Conlor, and the Song-and-Dance 
Man slid over one seat to his right, and 
Judy slipped into Conlor’s seat; so that 
between her and her husband there was 


now not only the box rail but an empty 
chair as well. 

Lotus put her arm about Traine’s 
shoulders again. 

Traine’s wife fumbled inside her flame 
suede bag. She said suddenly: “Jimmy, 
buy me a frankfurter.” 


Conlor ordered; and Big Bill scowled. 


He jumped up and ordered some too. 
Conlor tossed the vendor two one-dollar 
bills and waved him away. 


NEW sea deluged the two boxes, and 

Traine turned round, annoyed. “All 
right, all right, Mac,” he growled at the 
usher struggling with the pressing mob. 
“We don’t want a riot here. I'll take 
six. Just six. Let’s have ’em.” 

There was a rush that almost upset the 
attendant. The rail behind the boxes was 
a solid line of fluttering hands, arms and 
score-cards. 

“Mr. Traine—said—six!” panted the 
usher ; and he grabbed a pencil and card 
from one of the outstretched hands and 
gave them to Traine. The overflow of 
pleaders spread to the next box. Judy 
Stark smiled her best professional smile 
and reached for a pencil and card. A 
group of players on the field, seeing what 
‘was happening, ran over to the field rail 
and handed her score-cards too, so that 
she had to set her half-consumed frank- 
furter down on the empty seat beside 
her. Big Bill set his frankfurter down 
on the same empty seat; he licked the 
pencil long and absently and began to 
inscribe his name in the stiff, laborious 
hand of a man unused to writing. 

The attendant howled, “That’s six, 
now! Mr. Traine said just six, so that’s 
all!” as if God Himself had said “six”; 
the crowd groaned, and Big Bill waved 
his immense paw and reached over to the 
empty seat in the other box to lay hold 
of his half-eaten frankfurter. But his 
wife’s hand got there first and fumbled 
round; and it came up with Traine’s 
frankfurter. The big brown man almost 
spoke to her then; but he did not— 
he picked up the remaining frankfurter, 
stuffed it into his mouth, and chewed 
away, but not as if he enjoyed its taste. 

Mr. Ellery Queen was looking at the 
four people before him with a puzzled, 
worried expression; then he caught Miss 
Paula Paris’ amused glance and flushed 
angrily. 

The ground-keepers had just left the 
field and the senior umpire was dusting 
off the plate to the roar of the crowd 
when Lotus Vetnley, who thought a 
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double play was something by Eugene 
O’Neill, flashed a strange look at Traine. 

“Bill! Don’t you feel well?” 

The big ex-pitcher, a sickly blue be- 
neath his tanned skin, put his hand to 
his eyes and shook his head as if to clear 
it. 

“Tt’s the hot dog,” snapped Lotus. 
“No more for you!” 

Tree blinked and began to say some- 
thing; but just then Carl Hubbell com- 
pleted his warming-up, Crosetti marched 
to the plate, Harry Danning tossed the 
ball to Bartell on second, who flipped it 
to Hubbell and trotted back to his po- 
sition, yipping like a terrier. 

The voice of the crowd exploded in one 
ear-splitting burst. And then an in- 
credible silence fell. 

And Crosetti swung at the first ball 
Hubbell pitched and smashed it far over 
Joe Moore’s head for a triple. 

Jimmy Conlor gasped as if some one 
had thrust a knife into his heart. But 
Detective Sergeant Rylan was bellowing: 
“Wha’d I tell you? It’s gonna be a mas- 
sacree!” 

“What is everyone shouting for?” 
asked Paula innocently. 


Me&: QUEEN nibbled his nails as Dan- 
ning strolled halfway to the pitch- 
er’s box. But Hubbell pulled his pants 
up, grinning. Red Rolfe was waving a 
huge bat at the plate. Danning trotted 
back. Manager Bill Terry had one foot 
up on the edge of the Giant dugout, his 
chin on his fist, looking anxious. The 
infield came in to cut off the run. 


‘Better come along, Master Mind. The 
old man wouldst have a word with thou.” 


Again fifty thousand people made no 
single little sound. 

And Hubbell struck out Rolfe, Di 
Maggio and Gehrig. 

Mr. Queen shrieked his joy with the 
thousands as the Giants came whooping 
in. Jimmy Conlor did an Indian war- 
dance in the box. Sergeant Rylan looked 
aggrieved. Sefior Gomez took his warm- 
up pitches; the umpire used his whisk- 
broom on the plate again, and Jo-Jo 
Moore, the Thin Man, ambled up with 
his war-club. 

He walked. Bartell fanned. But Jeep 
Ripple singled off Flash Gordon’s shins 
on the first pitch; and there were Moore 
on third and Ripple on first, one out, and 
Mel Ott at bat. 

And Big Bill Traine got half out of 
his seat, looking surprised, and then 
dropped to the concrete floor of the box 
as if somebody had slammed him behind 
the ear with a fast ball. 


OTUS screamed. Judy Stark turned 
like a shot, shaking. People in the 

vicinity jumped up. Three red-coated 
attendants hurried down, preceded by 
the hard-looking Mr. Turk. The bench- 
warmers stuck their heads over the edge 
of the Yankee dugout to stare. 

“Fainted,” growled Turk, on his knees 
beside the prostrate athlete. 

“Loosen his collar,’ moaned Lotus 
Vernley. “He’s so p-pale!” 

“Have to git him outa here.” 

“Yes. Oh, yes!” 


C anmnenened at 


The attendants and Turk lugged the 
big man olf, long arms dangling in an 
odd way. Lotus stumbled along beside 
him, biting her lips nervously. 

“T think—” began Judy in a quivering 
voice, rising. 

But Jimmy Conlor put his hand on her 
arm, and she sank back. 

And in the next box Mr. Ellery Queen, 
on his feet from the instant Traine col- 
lapsed, was looking after the forlorn pro- 
cession—until somebody in the stands 
squawked, “Siddown/” and he sat down. 

“Oh, I knew something would hap- 
pen,” whispered Paula. 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Queen shortly. 
“Fainted, that’s all.” 

Inspector Queen said: “There’s Sure 
Shot McCoy not far off. I wonder if—” 

“Too many hot dogs,” snapped his son. 
“What’s the matter with you people? 
Can’t I see my ball-game in peace?” 
And he howled: “Come o-o-on, Mel!” 

Ott lifted his right leg into the sky 
and swung. The ball whistled into right 
field, a long, long fly, Selkirk racing 
madly back after it. He caught it by 
leaping four feet into the air with his 
back against the barrier. Moore was off 
for the plate like a streak, and beat the 
throw to Bill Dickey by inches. 

“Yip-ee!” Thus Mr. Queen. 

The Giants trotted out to their posi- 
tions at the end of the first inning, lead- 
ing one to nothing. 

Up in the press box the working gen- 
tlemen of the press tore into their chores, 


recalling Carl Hubbell’s similar feat in 
the all-star game when he struck out the 
five greatest batters of the American 
League in succession; praising Twinkle- 
toes Selkirk for his circus catch; and in- 
cidentally noting that Big Bill Traine, 
famous ex-hurler of the National League, 
had fainted in a field box during the first 
inning. Joe Williams of the World-Tele- 
gram said it was excitement; Hype Igoe 
opined that it was a touch of sun—Big 
Bill never wore a hat; and Frank Gra- 
ham of the Sum guessed it was too many 
frankfurters. ; 

Paula Paris said quietly: “I should 
think, with your detective instincts, Mr. 
Queen, you would seriously question the 
‘fainting’ of Mr. Traine.” 

Mr. Queen squirmed and finally mum- 
bled: “It’s coming to a pretty pass when 
a man’s instincts aren’t his own. Rylan, 
go see what really happened to him.” 

“T wanna watch the game,” howled 
Rylan. “Why don’t you go yourself, 
maestro?” 

“And possibly,” said Mr. Queen, “you 
ought to go too, Dad. I have a hunch it 
may lie in your jurisdiction.” _ 

Inspector Queen regarded his son for 
some time. Then he rose and sighed: 
“Come along, Thomas.” 

Sergeant Rylan growled something 
about some people always spoiling other 
people’s fun, and why the hell did he 
ever have to become a cop; but he got up 
and obediently followed the Inspector. 

Mr. Queen nibbled his fingernails and 
avoided Miss Paris’ accusing eyes. 
[#2 second inning was uneventful. 

Neither side scored. 

As the Giants took the field again, an 
usher came running down the concrete 
steps and whispered into Jim Conlor’s 
ear. The Song-and-Dance Man blinked. 
He rose slowly. uv 


“Something’s happened to Bill—” Her 
voice shrilled, and then broke. She 
jumped up. “I’m going with you.” 

Conlor smiled as if he had just lost a 
bet, and then he took Judy’s arm and 
hurried her away. 

Paula Paris stared after them, breath- 
ing hard. Mr. Queen beckoned the usher. 
“What’s the trouble?” he demanded. 

“Mr. Traine passed out. Some young 
doc in the crowd tried to pull him out of 
it up at the office, but he couldn’t; and 
he’s startin’ to look worried—” 
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“T knew it!” cried Paula as the man 
darted away. “Ellery: Queen, are you 
going to sit here and do nothing?” - 

But Mr. Queen defiantly set his jaw. 
Nobody was going to. jockey him out of 
seeing this battle of giants; ro ma’am! 

There were two men out when Frank 
Crosetti stepped up to the plate for his 
second time at bat, and with the count 
two all, plastered a wicked single over 
Ott’s head. — 

And of course Sergeant Rylan took 
just that moment to amble down and 
say, his eyes on the field: “Better come 
along, Master Mind. The old man 
wouldst have a word with thou. Ah, I 
see Frankie’s on first. —-Smack it, Red!” 


R. QUEEN watched Rolfe take a 
ball. “Well?” he said shortly. 
Paula’s lips were parted. 

“Big Bill’s just kicked the bucket. 
What happened in the second inning?” 

“He’s—dead ?” gasped Paula. 

Mr. Queen rose involuntarily. Then 
he sat down again. “Damn it,” he roared, 
“it isn’t fair. I won’t go!” 

“Suit yourself. —Attaboy, Rolfe!” 
bellowed the Sergeant as Rolfe singled 
sharply past Bartell, and Crosetti pulled 
up at second base. “Far’s I’m concerned, 
it’s open and shut. The little woman did 
it with her own little hands.” 

“Judy Stark?” said Miss Paris. 

“Bill’s wife?” said Mr. Queen. “What 
are you talking about ?” 

“That’s right—little Judy. She poi- 
soned his hot dog.” Rylan chuckled. 
“Man bites dog, and—zowie.” 

“Has she confessed?” snapped Ellery. 

“Naw. But you know dames. She 
gave Bill the business, all right. C’mon, 
Joe! And I gotta go. What a life!” 

Mr. Queen did not look at Miss Paris. 
He bit his lip. “Here, Rylan, wait a 
minute.” 

Di Maggio hit a long fly that Leiber 
caught without moving in his tracks, and 
the Yankees were retired without a score. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Queen. “Good old 
Hubbell!” And as the Giants trotted in, 
he took a fat roll of bills from his pocket, 
climbed onto his seat, and began waving 
greenbacks at the spectators in the re- 
served seats behind the box. Sergeant 
Rylan and Miss Paris stared at him in 
amazement. 

“T’ll_ give five bucks,” yelled Mr. 
Queen, waving the money, “for every 
autograph Bill Traine signed before the 
game! In this box right here! Five 
bucks, gentlemen! Come and get it!” 


“You nuts?” gasped the Sergeant. 

The mob gaped, and then began to 
laugh; and after a few moments a pair 
of sheepish-looking men came down, and 
then two more, and finally a fifth. An 
attendant ran over to find out what was 
the matter. 

“Are you the usher who handled the 
crowd around Bill Traine’s box before 
the game, when he was giving auto- 
graphs?” demanded Mr. Queen. 

“Yes sir. But look, we can’t allow—” 

“Take a gander at these five men.... 
You, bud? Yes, that’s Traine’s hand- 
writing. Here’s your fin. Next!” And 
Mr. Queen went down the line, handing 
out five-dollar bills with abandon, in re- 
turn for five dirty score-cards with 
Traine’s scrawl on them. 

“Anybody else?” he called out, wav- 
ing his roll of bills. 

But nobody else appeared, although 
there was ungentle badinage from the 
stands. Sergeant Rylan stood there shak- 
ing his big head. Miss Paris looked in- 
tensely curious. 

“Who didn’t come down?” rapped Mr. 


een. 

“Huh?” said the usher, his mouth open. 

“There were six autographs. Only five 
people turned up. Who was the sixth 
man? Speak up!” 

“Qh.” The redcoat scratched his ear. 
“Say, it wasn’t a man, It was a kid.” 

“A boy?” 

“Yeah, a little squirt in knee-pants.” 

Mr. Queen looked unhappy. Rylan 
growled, “Sometimes I think society’s 
takin’ an awful chance lettin’ you run 
around loose,” and the two men left the 
box. Miss Paris, bright-eyed, followed. 

“Have to clear this mess up in a hur- 
ry,” muttered Mr. Queen. “Maybe we'll 
still be able to catch the late innings.” 
oa Ryan led the way to an 

office, before which a policeman was 

lounging. He opened the door, and in- 


side they found the Inspector pacing. , 


Turk, the thug, was standing with a 
scowl over a long still form on a couch 
covered with newspapers. Jimmy Con- 
lor sat between the two women; and 
none of the three so much as stirred a 
foot. They were all pale and breathing 
heavily. 

“This is Dr. Weldring,” said Inspector 
Queen, indicating an elderly white-haired 
man standing quietly by a window. “He 
was Traine’s physician.’ He happened 
to be in the park watching the game 
when the rumor reached his ears that 
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Traine had collapsed. So he hurried up 
here to see what he could do.” 

Ellery went to the couch and pulled 
the newspaper off Bill Traine’s still head. 
Paula crossed swiftly to Judy Stark and 
said: “I’m horribly sorry, Mrs. Traine.” 
But the woman, her eyes closed, did not 
move. After a while Ellery dropped the 
newspaper back into place and said ir- 
ritably : “Well, well, let’s have it.” 


“A YOUNG doctor,” said the Inspector, 

“sot here before Dr. Weldring did, 
and treated Big Bill for fainting. I guess 
it was his fault—” 

“Not at all,” said Dr. Weldring sharp- 
ly. “The early picture was compatible 
with fainting, from what he told me. He 
tried the usual restorative methods— 
even injected caffeine and picrotoxin. 
But there was no convulsion, and he 
didn’t happen to catch the characteristic 
odor.” 

“Poison!” ejaculated Mr. Queen. “Tak- 
en orally?” 

“Yes. I suspected it at once because 
—well,” said Dr. Weldring in a grim 
voice, “because of something that oc- 
curred in my office only the other day.” 

“What was that?” 

“T had a two-ounce bottle of a certain 
newly developed drug on my desk—a 
powerful poison that we sometimes use 
in minute quantities as a cardiac stimu- 
lant. Mrs. Traine,”—the Doctor’s glance 
flickered over the silent woman—hap- 
pened to be in my office, resting in prepa- 
ration for a metabolism test. I left her 
alone. By a coincidence, Bill Traine 
dropped in the same morning for a phys- 
ical check-up. I saw another patient 
in ahother room, returned, gave Mrs. 
Traine her test, saw her out, and came 
back with Traine. It was then I noticed 
the bottle, which had been plainly 
marked ‘Danger—Poison,’ was. missing 
from my desk. I thought I had mislaid 
it, but now—” 

“T didn’t take it,” said Judy Stark in a 
lifeless voice, still not opening her eyes. 
“T never even saw it.” 

Conlor gently stroked her hand. 

“No hypo marks on the body,” said 
Dr. Weldring dryly. “And I am told 
that fifteen to thirty minutes before 
Traine collapsed, he ate a frankfurter 
under—peculiar conditions.” 

“T didn’t!” screamed Judy. “I didn’t 
do it!” She pressed her face, sobbing, 
against Conlor’s shoulder. 

Lotus Vernley quivered. “She made 
him pick up her frankfurter. I saw it. 


They both laid their frankfurters down 
on that empty seat, and she picked up 
his. So he had to pick up hers. She 
poisoned her own frankfurter and then 
saw to it that he ate it by mistake. 
Poisoner!” She glared hate at Judy. 

“Wench!” said Miss Paris sotto voce, 
glaring hate at Lotus. 

“In other words,” put in Ellery im- 
patiently, “Miss Stark is convicted on 
the usual two counts, motive and oppor- 
tunity. Motive—her jealousy of Miss 
Vernley and her hatred—an assumption 
—of Bill Traine, her husband. And op- 
portunity—both to lay hands on the poi- 
son in your office, Doctor, and to sprinkle 
some on her frankfurter, contriving to 
exchange hers for his while they were 
both autographing score-cards.” 

“She hated him,” snarled Lotus. “And 
me, for having taken him from her!” 

“Be quiet, you,” said Mr. Queen. He 
opened the corridor doer and said to the 


policeman outside: “Look, McGillicuddy, 
or whatever your name is, go tell the an- 
nouncer to make a speech over the loud- 
speaker system. By the way, what’s the 
score now?” 

“Still one to skunk,” said the officer. 
“Them boys Hubbell an’ Gomez are hot, 
what I mean.” 

Ellery nodded. Then he went on: 

“The announcer is to ask the little boy 
who got Traine’s autograph just before 
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“T'll give five bucks,” 
yelled Mr. Queen, 
“for every autograph 
Bill Traine signed!’’ 


the game to come to this office. If he 
does, he’ll receive a ball, bat, pitcher’s 
glove, and an autographed picture of 
Traine in uniform, to hang over his itsy- 
bitsy bed. Scram!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the officer. 

“King Carl pitching his heart out,” 
grumbled Mr. Queen, shutting the door, 
“and me strangulated by this blamed 
thing! Well, Dad, do you too think 
that Judy Stark dosed that frankfurter ?” 
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“What else can I think?” said the 
Inspector absently. His ears were cocked 
for the faint crowd-shouts from the park. 

“Judy Stark,” replied his son, “didn’t 
poison her husband any more than I did.” 


S Judy looked up slowly, her mouth 
muscles twitching, Paula said, glad- 
ly: “You wonderful man!” 

“She didn’t?” said the Inspector, look- 
ing alert. 

“The frankfurter theory,” snapped Mr. 
Queen, “is too screwy for words. For 
Judy to have poisoned her husband, she 
had to unscrew the cap of a bottle and 
douse her hot dog on the spot with the 
poison. Yet Jimmy Conlor was seated 
by her side, and in the only period in 
which she could possibly have poisoned 
the frankfurter, a group of Yankee ball- 
players was standing before her across 
the field rail getting her autograph. Were 
they all accomplices? And how could 
she have known Big Bill would lay his 
hot dog on that empty seat? The whole 
thing is absurd.” 

A roar from the stands made him con- 
tinue hastily: “There was one ope 
theory that fitted the facts. When I 
heard that Traine had died of poisoning, 
I recalled that at the time he was auto- 
graphing the six score-cards, he had 
thoroughly licked the end of a pencil 
which had been handed to him with one 
of the cards. It was possible, then, that 
the pencil he licked had been poisoned. 
So I offered to buy the six autographs.” 

Paula regarded Ellery tenderly, and 
Rylan said: “I'll be a so-and-so if he 
didn’t!” 

“JT didn’t expect the poisoner to come 
forward, but I knew the innocent ones 
would. Five claimed the money. The 
sixth, the missing one, the usher informed 
me, had been a small boy. 

“A kid poisoned Bill?” growled Turk, 
speaking for the first time. “You're 
crazy from the heat.” 

“In spades,” added the Inspector. 

“Then why didn’t the boy come for- 
ward?” put in Paula quickly. “Go on, 
darling!” 

“He didn’t come forward, not because 
he was guilty, but because he wouldn’t 
sell Bill Traine’s autograph for anything. 
No, obviously a hero-worshiping boy 
wouldn’t try to poison the great Bill 
Traine. Then, just as obviously, he 
didn’t realize what he was doing. Con- 
sequently he must have been an inno- 
cent tool. The question was—and still 
is—of whom ?” 
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“Sure Shot,” said the Inspector slowly. 

Lotus Vernley sprang to her feet, her 
eyes glittering. “Perhaps Judy Stark 
didn’t poison that frankfurter, but if she 
ee then she hired that boy to give 
Bi 

Mr. Queen said disdainfully: “Miss 
Stark didn’t leave the box once.” 

Some one knocked on the corridor 
door, and Mr. Queen opened it. For the 
first time he smiled. When he shut the 
door, they saw that his arm was about 
the shoulders of a boy with brown hair 
and quick clever eyes. The boy was 
clutching a score-card tightly. 

“They say over the announcer,” mum- 
bled the boy, “that I’ll get a autographed 
pitcher of Big Bill Traine ifi—’ He 
stopped, abashed at their strangely glint-: 
ing eyes. 

“And you'll certainly get it, too,” said 
Mr. Queen heartily. ““What’s your name, 
sonny ?” 

“Fenimore Feigenspan,” replied the 
boy, edging toward the door. ‘“Gran’ 
Concourse, Bronx. Here’s the score-card. 
How about the pitcher ?” 

“Let’s see that, Fenimore,” said Mr. 
Queen. “When did Bill Traine give you 
this autograph?” 

“Before the game. 
give six—” 

“Where’s the pencil you handed him, 
Fenimore ?” ; 

The boy looked suspicious, but he dug 
into a bulging pocket and brought forth 
one of the ordinary yellow pencils sold 
at the park with score-cards. Ellery took 
it from him gingerly, and Dr. Weldring 
took it from Ellery, and sniffed its tip. 
He nodded; a look of relief came over 
Judy Stark’s face, and she dropped her 
head wearily to Conlor’s shoulder. 


He said he’d on’y 


R. QUEEN ruffled Fenimore Feigen- 

span’s hair. “That’s swell, Feni- 
more. Somebody gave you that pencil 
while the Giants were at batting practice 
—isn’t that so?” 

“Yeah.” The boy stared at him. 

“Who was it?” asked Ellery lightly. 

“T dunno. A big guy with a coat an’ 
a turned-down hat an’ a mustache, an’ 
big black sun-glasses. I couldn’t see his 
face good. Where’s my pitcher? I 
wanna see the game!” 

“Just where was it that this man gave 
you the pencil?” 

“In the—” Fenimore paused, glancing 
at the ladies with embarrassment. Then 
he muttered: “Well, I hadda go, an’ this 
guy says—in there—he’s ashamed to ask 
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her for her autograph, so would I do it 
for him—” 

“What? What’s that?” exclaimed Mr. 
Queen. “Did you say ‘her’?” 

“Sure,” said Fenimore. “The dame, 
he says, wearin’ the red hat an’ red dress 
an’ red gloves in the field box near the 
Yanks’ dugout, he says. He even took 
me outside an’ pointed down to where 
she was sittin’. Say!” cried Fenimore, 
goggling. “That’s her! That’s the dame!” 
He leveled a forefinger at Judy Stark. 

J Song-and-Dance Man’s hand. 

“Let me get this straight, Fenimore,” 
said Mr. Queen softly. “This man with 
the sun-glasses asked you to get this 
lady’s autograph for him, and gave you 
the pencil and score-card to get it with?” 

“Yeah, an’ two bucks too, sayin’ he’d 
meet me after the game to pick up the 
card, but—” 

“But you didn’t get the lady’s auto- 
graph for him, did you? You went down 
to get it, and hung around waiting for 
your chance, but then you spied Big Bill 
Traine, your hero, in the next box and 
forgot all about the lady, didn’t you?” 

The boy shrank back. “I didn’t mean 
to, honest, Mister. I'll give the two 
bucks back!” 

“And seeing Big Bill there, your hero, 
you went right over to get Ais autograph 
for yourself, didn’t you?” Fenimore 
nodded, frightened. “You gave the usher 
the pencil and score-card this man with 
the sun-glasses had handed you, and the 
usher turned the pencil and score-card 
over to Bill Traine in the box—wasn’t 
that the way it happened?” 

“Y-yes, sir, an-—” Fenimore twisted 
out of Ellery’s grasp. “An’ so I—I gotta 
go.” And before anyone could stop him, 
he was indeed gone, racing down the 
corridor like the wind. 

The policeman outside shouted, but 
Ellery said, “Let him go, Officer,’ and 
shut the door. Then he opened it again 
and said : “How’s she stand now?” 

“Dunno exactly, sir. Somethin’ hap- 
pened out there just now. I think the 
Yanks scored.” 

“Damn!” groaned Mr. Queen, and he 
shut the door again. 

“So it was Mrs. Traine who was on 
the spot, not Bill,” scowled the Inspec- 
tor. “I’m sorry, Judy Stark.... Big man 
with a coat and hat and mustache and 
sun-glasses. Some description!” 

“Sounds like a phony to me,” said 
Sergeant Rylan. 


UDY shivered and felt blindly for the 
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“Tf it was a disguise, he dumped it 
somewhere,” said the Inspector thought- 
fully. “Thomas, have a look in the men’s 
room behind the section where we were 
sitting.” And as Rylan hurried out, In- 
spector Queen frowned. “Quite a job 
finding a killer in a crowd of fifty thou- 
sand people.” 

“Maybe,” said his son suddenly, “may- 
be it’s not such a job after all... . What 
was used to kill? A poison—a violent 
heart stimulant. Who was intended to 
be killed? Bill Traine’s wife. Any con- 
nection between anyone in the case and 
that particular poison? Yes—Dr. Weld- 
ring ‘lost’ a bottle of it under suspicious 
circumstances. Which were? That Bill 
Traine’s wife could have taken that bot- 
tle—or Bill Traine himself.” 

“Bill Traine!” gasped Paula. 

“Bill?” whispered Judy Stark. 

“Quite! Dr. Weldring didn’t miss the 
bottle until after he had shown you, Miss 
Stark, out of his office. He then returned 
to his office with your husband. Bill 
could have slipped the bottle into his 
pocket as he stepped into the room.” 

“Yes, he could have,’ muttered Dr. 
Weldring. 

“T don’t see,” said Mr. Queen, “how 
we can arrive at any other conclusion. 
We know his wife was intended to be the 
victim today, so obviously she didn’t 
steal the poison. The only other person 
who had opportunity to steal it was Bill 
Traine, himself.” 


eee VERNLEY sprang up. “I don’t 
believe it! It’s a frame-up to pro- 
tect her, now that Bill can’t defend him- 
self!” 

“Ah, but didn’t he have motive to kill 
Judy ?” asked Mr. Queen. “Yes, indeed ; 
she wouldn’t give him the divorce he 
craved so that he could marry you. I 
think, Miss Vernley, you would be wiser 
to keep the peace. . . . Bill had oppor- 
tunity to steal the bottle of poison in the 
Doctor’s office. He also had opportunity 
to hire Fenimore today, for he was the 
only one of the whole group who left 
those two boxes during the period when 
the poisoner must have searched for 
some one to offer Judy the poisoned pen- 


cil. 
“All of which fits for what Bill had to 
do—get to where he had cached his dis- 
guise, probably yesterday; look for a 
likely tool; find Fenimore, give him his 
instructions and the pencil; get rid of the 
disguise again; and return to his box. 
And didn’t Bill know better than anyone 
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his wife’s habit of moistening a pencil 
with her tongue—a habit she probably 
acquired from him?” - 

“Poor Bill!” murmured Judy Stark. 

“Women,” remarked Miss Paris, “are 
fools.” 

“There were other striking ironies,” re- 
plied Mr. Queen. “For if Bill hadn’t 
been suffering from a hay-fever attack, 
he would have smelled the odor when 
his own poisoned pencil was handed to 
him, and stopped in time to save his 
worthless life. For that matter, if he 
hadn’t been Fenimore Feigenspan’s hero, 
Fenimore would not have handed him 
his own poisoned pencil in the first place. 

“No,” said Mr. Queen gladly, “putting 
it all together, I’m satisfied that Mr. 
Big Bill Traine, in trying to murder his 
wife, very neatly murdered himself in- 
stead.” 

“That’s all very well for you,” said 
the Inspector disconsolately. “But J 
need proof.” 

“T’ve told you how it happened,” said 
his son airily, making for the door. “Can 
any man do more? Coming, Paula?” 

But Paula was already at a telephone, 
speaking guardedly to the New York 
office of the syndicate for which she 
worked, and paying no more attention 
to him than if he had been a worm. 


ss HAT’S the score? What’s been 
going on?” Ellery demanded of 
the world at large as he regained his box 
seat. “Three to three! What the devil’s 
got into Hubbell, anyway? How’d the 
Yanks score? What inning is it?” 

“Last of the ninth,” shrieked some- 
body. “The Yanks got three runs in the 
eighth on a walk, a double, and Di Mag’s 
homer! Leiber homered in the sixth 
with Ott on base! Shut up!” 

Bartell singled over Gordon’s head. 
Mr. Queen cheered. 

Sergeant Rylan tumbled into the next 
seat. “Well, we got it,” he puffed. 
“Found the whole outfit in the men’s 
room—coat, hat, fake mustache, glasses 
and all. What’s the score?” 

“Three-three. Sacrifice, Jeep!” shout- 
ed Mr. Queen. 

“There was a rain-check in the coat 
pocket from the sixth game, with Big 
Bill’s box number on it. So there’s the 
old man’s proof. Chalk up another win 
for you.” 

“Who cares? ... Zowie!” 


- 


Jeep Ripple sacrificed Bartell success- 
fully to second. 

“Lucky stiff,” howled a Yankee fan 
near by. “That’s the breaks, See the 
breaks they get? See?” ; 

“And another thing,” said the Ser- 
geant, watching Mel Ott stride to the 
plate. ‘“Seein’ as how all Big Bill did 
was cross himself up, and no harm done 
except to his own carcass, and seein’ as 
how organized baseball could get along 
without a murder, and seein’ as how 
thousands of kids like Fenimore Feigen- 
span worship the ground he walked on—” 

“Sew it up, Mel!” bellowed Mr. Queen. 

“_and seein’ as how none of the news- 
paper guys know what happened, ex- 
cept that Bill passed out of the picture 
after a faint, and seein’ as everybody’s 
only too glad to shut their traps—” 


R. QUEEN awoke suddenly to the 
serious matters of life. “What’s 
that? What did you say?” 

“Strike him out, Goofy!” roared the 
Sergeant to Sefior Gomez, who did not 
hear. “As I was sayin’, it aint cricket, 
and the old man would be broke out of 
the force if the front office heard about 
it— 

Some one puffed up behind them, and 
they turned to see Inspector Queen, red- 
faced as if after a hard run, scrambling 
into the box with the assistance of Miss 
Paula Paris, who looked cool, serene and 
starry-eyed as ever. 

“Dad!” said Ellery, staring. “With a 
murder on your hands, how can you—” 

“Murder?” panted Inspector Queen. 
“What murder?” And he winked at Miss 
Paris, who winked back. 

“But Paula was telephoning the 
story—” 

“Didn’t you hear?” said Paula in a 
coo, setting her straw straight and slip- 
ping into the seat beside Ellery’s. “I 
fixed it all up with your dad. Tonight 
all the world will know is that Mr. Bill 
Traine died of heart failure.” 

They all chuckled then—all but Mr. 
Queen, whose mouth was open. 

“So now,” said Paula, “your dad can 
see the finish of your precious game just 
as well as you, you selfish oaf!” 

But Mr. Queen was already fiercely 
rapt in contemplation of Mel Ott’s bat 
as it swung back, and Sefior Gomez’ ball 
as it left the Sefior’s hand to streak 
toward the plate. 


More of Ellery Queen’s inimitable sports-detective stories are to follow soon; and 
we shall share in the solution of baffling mysteries while watching a horse-race, a 
prize-fight and a Rose Bowl game. 
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This thirtieth story of the Ships 
and Men series tells of the first 
Mississippi packet-boat—and: of 

wild days on the old river. 


Illustrated by 
George Avison 


HERE are two places where 

the old Mississippi packet-boats 

were and are to be found, and 

I was in the other place, talk- 
ing with Dan Fletcher and watching the 
shooting of some scenes of a movie, sup- 
posedly located at Natchez. 

Dan Fletcher has some job in Sacra- 
mento, when he works at it. Like most 
people in California, he comes from 
somewhere else; in his case, it is Baton 
Rouge. As we sat watching the reaches 
of the Sacramento River, with the imita- 
tion cotton-pickers on the bank and the 
gorgeous old river packet-boat puffing, 
Fletcher laughed suddenly. 

“Funny thing,” he observed, “how all 
the Mississippi River pictures are made 
right here on the old Sacramento! And 
why not? I guess folks back East don’t 
know that we have packet-boats here, 
and had them, for that matter, back be- 
fore Civil War days.” 


\. 


eNen of the ‘River 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 
and CAPTAIN L. B. WILLIAMS 


“They didn’t start here, however,” I 
put in. 

He nodded. “That’s right.” Produc- 
ing a queer kind of knife, he began to 
sharpen a pencil with it. I have seen all 
kinds of knives in my time, but never 
one like this, before—and I said so. 

“Curious, isn’t it, why we do things?” 
Fletcher said. “Seeing that packet, made 
you say river packets didn’t start here. 
That made me think of a yarn Cap’n 
Roche told me once, and thinking of him 
made me get out the dirk. He gave it to 
me, you see. He was the last of the old 
river captains—I mean the old breed. 


. This was a knife he got when he was a 
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youngster on the river, when fighting 
meant dirt.” 

It was a sturdy, viciously shaped little 
stabbing blade, the haft riveted through 
the center of a curved piece of ebony. 
It fitted into the hand like an invitation 
to murder. 


oe 
Maes 


{ 
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“When you think of all those floating 
palaces in the old days,” went on Fletch- 
er in his easy Southern drawl, “it’s hard 
to realize that the Mississippi is pretty 
empty now. Quality folks don’t travel 
by packet; they have autos, and they’re 
inarush. My dad was a river pilot—” 

“But who started that peculiar type of 
craft in the first place?” I asked. 

“Steve Campbell started them,” he 
said, staring out at the water and the 
puffing packet. “That’s the story Cap’n 
Roche told me, the yarn I mentioned. It 
goes away back—a hundred years ago 
and over—when steamboats were new, 
just taking hold everywhere, and often 
burning up or meeting with disaster.” 

“Steve Campbell, eh?” I said, and 
shook my head. “Never heard of him. 
Some lawyer who formed a company and 
made a snug fortune?” 

He gave me a pained look. 

“Vou ought to know better. Things 
weren’t done that way in America, back 
in those days; at least, not out West on 
the frontier. Campbell was an illiterate 
flatboatman. He used to take rafts of 
logs and trading goods down the Ohio, on 
down to New Orleans, and hoof it back. 
But he wasn’t satisfied with that.” 


Hé went on to picture this Campbell, 
and the man took shape before me. 
Young, shock-headed, a hard drinker and 
a ready fighter, but with a streak of 
canny Scotch thrift and a devouring am- 
bition. Back from New Orleans, the 


last trip of the year, he landed in Ship- 
pingport in the early winter. 

Just below the rapids of Louisville, the 
thriving Shippingport was the outlet for 
all the waters above, and for Kentucky 
and Ohio to boot. It was busy and bus- 
tling, even now; rope-walks, sawmills, 
timber-yards, and warehouses filling with 
winter goods to go down-river with the 
spring thaw. Boats with boatmen of all 
kinds, fur-traders, Indians, half-breeds, 
harpies, gamblers, and slick Easterners. 


URING two whole weeks Steve 
Campbell looked around in silence, 
spending most of his time just looking, 
and occasionally listening. Then one day 
he went over to the port where the flat- 
boats and barges were drawn up from 
the ice, and looked them over. There he 
met Dave Blaney, and fell into talk. 

Blaney was a little man, with a chip on 
his shoulder, and a quick eye and a 
whisky mouth; however, he knew ship 
engines—and he was out of work. 

“I hear Squire Naylor had bad luck 
with his steamboat he built for river 
trade,” said Campbell cautiously. 

Blaney sniffed. 

“Good boat, good engine in her too; 
but she smashed her paddles on logs and 
went ashore, wrecked.” 

“Her engine could be bought cheap,” 
said Campbell. “Other men are building 
steamboats.” 

“They'll never work on the river,” 
Blaney said in his cocksure way. “Look 
yonder, where Squire Naylor is building 
his new boat: Got bigger engines for 
her, but they’re no better than the old 
ones, if you ask me.” 

“T’ve been looking at her,” Campbell 
replied. ‘“She’ll carry a sight o’ freight.” 

Blaney erupted in raucous laughter. 
“Sure, sure! She’s built deep and heavy; 
a good job, but a poor craft. Steamboats 
won’t never do anything on the river. 
Can’t clear the bars; too many dead- 
heads to stove ’em in; they can’t turn 
quick. Load ’em down, and they draw 
too much water; can’t get upriver against 
the current.” 

“Aye,” said Campbell. “I’ve been 
thinking about that. Anybody who in- 
vents a boat that can break down them 
objections, will have something. Any- 
body who can fetch.a load upriver will 
have something. Anyone can get down; 
it’s getting back that’d be worth while. 
What do you know about engines ?” 

“Everything,” said Blaney. 

“Have you any money to invest ?” 
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“A little.” Blaney gave him a sharp 
look, and Campbell nodded. 

“Meet me at ten in the morning, if 
you’re interested, right here,” he said, 
and walked away. 

He investigated Blaney, as far as pos- 
sible. The man had been discharged by 
Squire Naylor, who blamed him, wrong- 
ly, for the loss of his new boat. The 
Squire was a truculent, domineering, not- 
too-scrupulous man who had grown rich 
in one way and another. He had bought 
out the Frenchman’s rope-walk and he 
meant to grow even richer in river trade. 

Blaney was no angel, but there was 
nothing bad against him except that he 
had ideas. Campbell had ideas too; he 
meant to get ahead. Here in Louisville 
he discarded all his river ways. He 
dressed passably ; he carefully patterned 
his speech on that of people who had 
schooling; and if he swigged a glass or 
two of raw whisky with his meals, this 
was only because it was customary. He 
did no drinking, as the river knew it. 
Both in Shippingport and in Louisville 
he was regarded as a canny Scot. 
NEE morning he tramped out in the 

snow and found Blaney waiting by 
the acres of drawn-up boats and rafts. 

“Tf you’d hitch an engine to a flatboat,” 
said Campbell, as they talked, “you’d be 
on the right track. Look at that barge 
yonder ; she’s from up the Allegheny.” 

They looked at the barge. Shallow 
draft, wide as sin, stoutly built. 

“You want to build an engine boat for 
the river?” Blaney asked bluntly. 

“Aye,” said Campbell. “No need of 
building her; that long barge has the 
hull, and she’s sound as a dollar.” 

“No cargo space, if you put engines in 
her and use her as a hull.” 

“T don’t want cargo space,” said Camp- 
bell. ‘People will pay money to travel 
down-river. They’ll pay bigger money 
and lots of it to travel upriver. I want 
no more cargo space than will do for a 
deck-load, with wood for the engines. 
Take that hull, put in the engine from 
Naylor’s wrecked boat, build a super- 
structure on most of the deck for cabins.” 

“Hm!” said Blaney. “That’s a new 
idea. It’ll weight the hull down almost 
to the waterline.” 

“Why not?” asked Campbell. “River 
waves aren’t big. Can it be done by the 
time the ice goes out ?” 

“It can, if we both pitch in.” 

They repaired to the nearest of the 
many Shippingport taverns and settled 
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down with paper and quills and ink. 
Blaney had a little money; not much, 
but a little hard cash went surprisingly 
far on the frontier. Campbell had more. 

“Two thirds to me, one third to you,” 
he said, as he wrote out an agreement. 
“Ts that fair?” 

“More than fair,” said Blaney, and 
right he was. 


HE agreement signed, they fell to fig- 

uring on loads and weights. With all 
allowances, they finished by estimating 
that the deck-line of the barge, when the 
engine was in and all else done, and men 
aboard, would come within a foot of the 
water, 

“Plenty and to spare,” said Campbell 
with a nod of satisfaction. “We can take 
a small load of fast freight and put a 
high price on it. Money’s in passengers. 
Now get the engine bought, and keep a 
close tongue; I’ll buy the barge, and we'll 
get to work on it. A rough job, no paint, 
no trimmings, no cabins, till we see how 
she handles. Agreed ?” 

Blaney was filled with wild enthusi- 
asm, and it did not die down with time. 
He went off to see about the engine, and 
Steve Campbell bought the barge and 
had it taken to the shipyard opposite 
Sandy Island. With this began incessant 
labor, day in and day out. 

Until the engine was installed and the 
decking built in, Campbell scarcely had 
time to do any more looking around; but 
he kept his eyes open none the less. 
Squire Naylor’s new craft was building 
close by, and a beauty she was, the finest 
ever to be launched on the Ohio, 

Campbell got the job done, got the 
paddles in, and went to work on the 
boxes. On the day he finished the paddle- 
boxes, he noticed Squire Naylor inspect- 
ing the other boat. Naylor had come 
down from Louisville with a jingling 
sleigh and a spanking team of horses. 
He was a tall, lean, dark man, affable 
enough, but with a glinting hard eye. 
Presently he came strolling over to where 
Campbell was at work. 

“Queer contraption you’re working on,” 
said he. 

“Aye,” rejoined Campbell. 

The Squire laughed. “So that’s where 
the engine went out of my old boat, eh? 
Well, my man, I wish you joy of it, and 
of that rascal Blaney. I hear he’s your 
partner.” 

“Aye,” said Campbell, and glanced 
around in search of Blaney. But the 
little man had gone uptown. 


Naylor laughed again, raspingly. 

“This thing is a shéer waste of good 
money. Why, yoti’ve no cargo-space at 
all here! You might better have put 
your money into my enterprise.” 

Campbell caught a distinct note of 
hostility, and straightened up. 

“Your enterprise, as ye call it, isn’t 
worth a penny; like your boat.” 

“What?” Squire Naylor flushed dark- 
ly. “What’s wrong with my boat?” 

“Everything,” said Campbell. “You’ve 
forgot. to allow for cargo and crew 
weight; she’ll draw too much water and 
can make no speed against the current. 
This boat o’ mine will go over sandbars 
that’ll hold yours fast.” 

“Bosh!” snapped the Squire angrily. 
“Everything about my boat has been 
figured out from a scientific standpoint.” 

Campbell grinned. “Then figure out 
how to keep logs from breaking your 
paddles.” 

“How do you aim to do it?” 

“That’s my _ business.” Campbell 
turned his back and went on with his 
work. Naylor swore, and departed. 


BS blood there, hostility; but why? 
There must be a reason. He learned 
the reason later, when gossip and, ugh 
ter came to him: Blaney had been talk- 
ing. Blaney, after a drink or so, had 
been boasting that Campbell’s new boat 
would run the Naylor craft off the river. 

With morning, Campbell picked his 
time to remonstrate. He was showing 
Blaney just what the latter was to get 
made, in Louisville, to fend logs and 
snags from the paddles on either side of 
the craft. 

“Any pilot can see a swimming log,” 
he said. “The sunken ones won’t dam- 
age; we'll slide over ’em, but they’d 
smash the wheels to kindling, as they 
did in Naylor’s first boat. Get these steel 
guards made, at exactly the angle marked 
here.” 

“Why the angle?” demanded Blaney, 
scowling. “Why not straight?” 

“A deadhead would break ’em off. We 
must aim to deflect a log, that’s all—send 
it down under or sideways. By the way, 
Naylor was here yesterday. Acted sort 
of ugly. You’ve been doing some talk- 
ing, I hear. That won’t do. We don’t 
want to make enemies.” : 

Blaney flared up hotly. “A lot you 
should care—the toughest flatboatman on 
the river, and afraid of making enemies! 
You don’t expect Squire Naylor’s going 
to be a friend, do you?” 
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“Keep your shirt on, little man—” be- 
gan Campbell good-humoredly. 

Blaney gave him a torrid oath. 

“Little man, huh? I’m as good as you 
any day, Steve Campbell, you big hulk- 
ing lump! Off with your coat. Ill 
wrassle you here and now!” 

Campbell laughed, and sent him stag- 
gering away with a shove. 

“Get gone, get on your way, get those 
guards made!” 

The little man swung around, half 
crouched, hand at his belt; at the look 
of vicious hatred in his eyes Campbell’s 
laugh died in shocked incredulity. 

“Yah! Lord it over me, would you?” 
spat Blaney. “I’ve had enough of your 
blasted arrogance, and of your damned 
advice as well. Always know best, don’t 
you? Think that because you’re bigger’n 
me, you can come the river bully over 
me! For two cents I’d let the worthless 
life out of you!” 

Then, as Campbell did nothing and 
said nothing at all, Blaney mouthed an- 
other sullen oath and went off. 

Campbell sat down, bit off a hunk of 
prime twist, worked it between his jaws, 
spat, and stared over across the river 
past Rock Island—No. 63 in the river 
charts—at Clarksville on the opposite 
bank. 

“This is bad,” he muttered. ‘The 
little feller is always sp’iling to show he’s 
better’n the big feller; maybe I said a 
word too much! But it aint natural for 
him to show murder-sign like that, with- 
out he’s had it in his heart a long spell. 
.. . Here, here, blast it, get civilized!” 
H* had been muttering in the shift- 

less river-speech. With an effort he 
forced himself to a different level of talk. 

“JT can spill words as good as Squire 
Naylor, I reckon; and I’d better stick to 
it. Now, then, what about Blaney? 
Hanged if I know. Most likely he’s got 
some grouch against me. Doesn’t like 
my advice, says he. Do nothing, then; 
wait and see. He was right in one way, 
though: Squire Naylor won’t be any 
friend in need.” 

Tt did not trouble Campbell that the 
Squire was said to be a bad enemy, with 
business interests up and down river, and 
no lack of men at his beck and call, from 
the courts down to the tavern-keepers. 
Campbell worried only about Blaney’s 
attitude. For Blaney was his partner. 

That same night they met face to face 
in the street, and Blaney apologized with 
warmth and frankness. 


“Vou riled me, Steve; and I was full 
of liquor. Forget it all, will you?” 

“Sure, sure,” Campbell returned ami- 
ably. “Bad thing to fill up with liquor 
for breakfast. Lots of the boys do it, 
and—oh, Lord, I forgot you didn’t want 
any advice.” 

Blaney grinned, and the spat was men- 
tioned no more. But Campbell remem- 
bered. Every now and again he caught 
a glance, a word, a gesture. He knew 
that Blaney was an enemy, and he was 
helpless to do anything about it ; he could 
not understand it... . 

However, there was more than Blaney 
to worry him. With the thaws ahead 
and the boat just where he wanted her, 
the money ran out, as money will. Both 
he and Blaney were down to their last 
dollar, and this put an ugly glint in Bla- 
ney’s eyes, as he sat with Campbell and 
figured on their needs. 

“As soon as the ice goes out of the 
port,” said Campbell, “we can try her 
out and make sure everything is right; 
until then, we don’t need to spend a cent 
more. The lumber for the cabins, the 
furnishings, the paint, and a stove and 
dishes—I make it three hundred dollars 
to finish. But we don’t need that now.” 

“We have to eat, don’t we?” snarled 
Blaney. 

“Charge it, the way I do.” Campbell 
grinned. “You’re known as my partner, 
so your credit’s good.” 

“Tt’s good enough on my own hook,” 
snapped Blaney. ‘“How’ll you live for 
the next two or three weeks, till the ice 
goes out?” 

“T’ve got a job at the yard, building 
log rafts. There’s one for you if you'll 
take it.” 

“Thanks.” The little man’s tone was 
venomous with sarcasm. “Don’t bother ; 
Tl get along without slaving up to my 
knees in slush. Where do you aim to get 
three hundred dollars?” 

“Borrow it,” said Campbell cheerfully. 

The other grunted, filled his pipe, and 
sat back with a scowl. 

“T wish to hell I had my money out of 
this fool business!” he burst out sud- 
denly. “It’s crazy nonsense; I’ve found 
that out. There’s no such thing as pas- 
senger traffic down or up. Government 
men or soldiers go by barge. Settlers and 
such couldn’t afford to pay high fares; 
they can go free by raft or flatboat.” 

“There'll be a tremendous passenger 
business, quick as we start.” 

“All nonsense,” snapped Blaney. “I 
tell you, I want my money out of it!” 
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“You're in, sink or swim,” said Camp- 
bell with a dour look. Anger stirred in 
him. “You stay in. I need some one to 
handle that engine; you have to do it.” 

“All right,” rejoined Blaney curtly, 
and departed. 


AMPBELL went to Berthoud, the 

merchant whose big warehouse was 
already crammed with goods waiting to 
go downriver when the thaw came. He 
knew the Frenchman well, had dealt 
often with him—knew him for a cautious, 
kindly, able man. 

Berthoud puffed at his pipe and heard 
Campbell out, with occasional nods. 

“You should have started your enter- 
prise at New Orleans,” said he at last. 
“There’s no travel, no paying travel, from 
this point down; there may be some day, 
I grant you. But from New Orleans up, 
there'll be plenty. Get what you want 
at the shipyard, Steve, have it charged 
to me, and I'll carry you for it. They 
owe me a large bill anyway, and I’ve put 
money into Tarascon’s rope-walk without 
much luck so far.... No, wait!” : 

He cut short Campbell’s quick thanks. 

“Wait. I’m doing this because I know 
you to be as honest as I am, maybe more 
so,” he continued. “Not because I ex- 
pect you'll succeed. I’m practically cer- 
tain you'll fail, Steve, for two reasons: 
There’s been a lot of talk; some of the 
Louisville pilots say your newfangled 
ideas may be right. Suppose they are? 
Suppose your boat works well? What 
will happen? You'll lose her. I’m not 
mentioning any names; but it’s easy for 
a boat to burn, for instance.” 

Campbell’s lean face hardened. “You 
mean Squire Naylor?” 

“Lord, man!” Berthoud looked horri- 
fied. “No names, I said! Well, that’s 
one reason anyhow. The second is that 
your partner, Blaney, is pretty thick 
with the Squire; and in my belief, that 
man Blaney is a thorough rascal.” 

“You’re mistaken.” Campbell frowned. 
“He may be a rascal, but Squire Naylor 
and he aren’t friends. He used to work 
for the Squire and got fired.” 


Berthoud shrugged widely in typical 
French manner. 

“Maybe; but my negroes know a thing 
or two. They’ve seen the two of them 
together lately, several times, in friendly 
talk. Earnest talk, too. Steve, you 
watch out for tricks! I don’t want to 
make an enemy of Naylor. I do a lot 
of business with him. Don’t say I’m 
lending you the money; just go ahead, 
and your credit’s good with me. But 
watch out for tricks.” 

“Thanks,” said Campbell. “Maybe 
youre right. There won’t be no tricks, 
lemme tell you, if I’m sleepin’ aboard 
that boat! Let ’em try any, and I'll 
show ’em what it means to be sired by 
an alligator and weaned by a streak 0’ 
lightning—” 

River talk, blast it! But he went 
away grinning happily, with a warm 
spot in his heart for old Berthoud. And 
he said nothing, even to Blaney, about 
where the money was to come from if his 
boat succeeded. 


LANEY became friendly, sneakily 
friendly; this was a bad sign, for 
he cursed Squire Naylor lustily; and 
Campbell read treachery here, but held 
his peace. He needed Blaney desperate- 
ly on that engine. He began to be aware 
that men talked of him behind his back, 
eyed him in passing, shook their heads 
after him. It got on his nerves. He felt 
himself surrounded by vague, indefinite 
enmity on all sides. But he worked 
away, earned his keep, and handed over 
his tools with a heart-leap when the rain 
came. 

Two days of it, warm and drenching 
rain that cleared the snow down to black 
ground and sent all hands frantically to 
work, striving to get the big boats into 
the water while there was ice on which to 
slide them out. Campbell, drenched to 
the skin, saw his boat go out, and leaped 
aboard as she went. She rode steady and 
dry, the engine housed; he slept beside 
the engine that night as she lay moored, 
a rifle close at hand. 

Afternoon—sunlight and flood-waters. 
He hazed Blaney aboard, got two black 
men at work with firewood, and steam 
began to rise. Finally he cast off and 
headed out, with a small crowd of men 
thronged along the shore to watch. The 
paddle-wheels churned nobly; and as 
the channel here followed the Kentucky 
shore, they were out past Sandy Island 
in no time, swept along on the rain- 
swelled flood. 
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Campbell was at the helm, trying with 
delight and a fierce exultation how she 
answered to the rudder, when Blaney 
came scrambling to his side. 

“We've got to go back, Steve! Pack- 
ing’s worked loose around the shafts, and 
water’s coming in!” 

Campbell reached out one long arm, 
caught the little man by the shirt, and 
jerked him close. He glared into Blaney’s 
face with red-rimmed, terrible eyes. 

“How’d it get loose? You don’t fool 
me, you fish-eyed swipe! If we go to 
the bottom, you’ll go with her, lashed to 
the engine! Now we're heading back 
upstream, and you keep that water out 
of her if you have to stick your thumb 
in the hole!” 

He shook Blaney once and cast him 
loose. In the little man’s gray face, the 
glinting eyes were positively murderous ; 
but Blaney, after one look, went scuttling 
back to his engines. Campbell laughed 
and swung the craft around, and headed 
back against the current. 

His heart was high. The boat almost 
skimmed the water; she answered like a 
witch to the helm; she was perfect! And 
when he saw how she walked upstream 
against that flood tide, joy leaped again 


in him. What a boat to take upriver 
from New Orleans! Why, those river 
merchants and planters would pay any 
price for such passage ! 

When they nosed in again and moored, 
Campbell caught Blaney’s arm, clapped 
him on the back, and spoke in a surge of 
generous spirit. 

“Forget everything between us, Bla- 
ney! The world’s ours, I tell you! From 
now on, remember we’re friends; both of 
us remember. To hell with the Squire! 
What say?” 

“Tone,” said Blaney, grinning widely. 
But his eyes gave Campbell a shock, for 
in them was a lie, and vindictive enmity. 
He knew suddenly, in this moment, that 
he could expect no friendship from this 
man; and it sobered him. But he made 
no comment. 

“Carpenters in the morning; three 
days of work, and she’ll be ready enough 
for our purposes,” he exclaimed. “A day 
to paint her, three more days to dry and 
put aboard cargo, and we’re off for St. 
Louis and New Orleans!” 

Next day Squire Naylor and his friends 
came down from Louisville to see how 
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Too late, the truth burst 
upon Campbell, as they 
closed around him. 


their new boat, launched and readied, 
would behave. Campbell, furiously at 
work, watched her chug and puff away 
with the party aboard; a fine, sturdy 
boat, built like other boats, solid and 
substantial. He saw her come back after 
an hour, and saw the party disembark 
with much cheering and jollity. He saw 
Squire Naylor striding over to where he 
was working with the lumber gang, and 
broke off to receive the visit. 

“What d’you think of my craft now, - 
eh?” said the Squire, a glow in his face. 

“She’s fine,” said Campbell. “A grand 
boat, heavy and deep in the water; she’ll 
lose money hand over fist for you.” 

Naylor’s face darkened. “Why, con- 
found you! D’you know I’ve got all the 
freight chartered that she’ll hold, clear 
to New Orleans?” 

“Tt’s getting there that counts,” said 
Campbell. “Tl be there and back be- 
fore your craft passes Baton Rouge, if 
she gets that far.” 

The Squire made a furious gesture. 
Campbell, anticipating a blow, threw out 
his arm to ward it off. Naylor’s stick 
struck the arm; his other arm went out, 
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and his fist sent the Squire sprawling in 
the mud. Campbell laughed at him as 
he scrambled up and departed, cursing 
and furious. 

“Guess he didn’t mean to fight after 
all,” he said to Blaney, as the little man 
came running up. “I thought he aimed 
to hit me; he thought I aimed to hit 
him; and I did hit him. Come on, let’s 
get this lumber aboard.” 


H® slept on the boat, and nothing hap- 
pened. Superstructure and rough 
cabins were going up fast. Next day 
toward noon, Berthoud came strolling 
down, and Campbell went to meet him, 
beyond earshot of the workers, 

“Steve, there’s a lot of talk about 
people in Louisville wanting to take pas- 
sage with you,” said the old merchant. 
“Looks like there may be something in 
this passenger game, after all. I hear a 
party are coming out this afternoon to 
see you.” 

“No passengers,” said Campbell firmly. 
“T want to make the downriver run with 
the boat, first, and get to know her. 
Passengers mean responsibility, ... Be- 
sides, spring waters are in; it may be a 
dangerous trip. I'll take all the cargo I 
can stow and be content.” 

“All right; ’ll give you all the barrels 
of whisky you can take down,” Berthoud 
rejoined. “It’s cheap, and it’s insured, 
and if you get to New Orleans, it’s a 
quick sale.” 

“Done,” said Campbell. “Send word 
to town, will you—no passengers.” 

Blaney, when informed of this decision, 
scowled but made no comment. That 
afternoon half a dozen men showed up, 
asking about passage; Campbell, to save 
time, scrawled a sign to the effect that 
no passengers would be taken this trip, 
and stuck it up. He was knocking off 
work for the day, when a man on horse- 
back rode up, dismounted, asked for him, 
and shoved a paper at him. 

“Court order, Mr, Campbell; you’re 
forbidden to take any passengers on your 
new boat until the proper officials have 
passed on her safety.” 

Campbell laughed, tore up the order, 
and tossed it into the river. 

“Squire Naylor’s been at work, has he? 
Well, look at that sign. I’m taking no 
passengers. To hell with the court and 
you likewise! Ill start to work from 
New Orleans; and when I get back here, 
T’ll take all the passengers I please, and 
Squire Naylor can stew in his own juice. 
Good day to you.” 
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He strode off, straight up to Berthoud’s 
office, and found the merchant worried. 

Berthoud listened to his story, then 
nodded. 

“TI understand things are in a turmoil, 
Steve. It suddenly appears that there 
is a demand, after all, for passenger serv- 
ice, and people will pay for it. It seems 
to have thrown confusion into the enemy 
ranks. Squire Naylor’s associates com- 
plain that you’ve got the jump on him. 
If I were you, I’d get out of here at 
once; your idea of going to New Orleans 
and arranging with the authorities there, 
is excellent. How soon can you go?” 

“Well,” figured Campbell, “I can let 
the paint job wait till I get there. We'll 
have the necessary work done tomorrow. 
I can get off at sunset.” 

“What?” Berthoud was startled, for 
night travel on the river was unheard-of 
until now. “You'll not tie up at night ?” 

“Not much, if the night’s clear! Get 
your load of whisky aboard tomorrow 
afternoon, and I’ll cast off and be on my 
way. Agreed?” 

“Agreed.” 


ee night Campbell slept out on 
deck. Near midnight he was wakened 
by a slight thump. Roused, he caught 
a mutter of voices alongside, and sat up, 
throwing off the covering of his rifle. He 
felt the jar of bare feet on the planking, 
and stared aft. There, in the starlight, 
he caught the flashes of a hooded lan- 
tern. A boat had stolen upon him, and 
men had come aboard. Next instant, . 
from the lantern, he saw a flame spring- 
ing into a pile of paper and chips. 

He drew a bead and pressed the trig- 
ger; to the rifle-crack, there was a yell, a 
heavy splash overside; at his rush, the 
dark figures vanished, and the boat pulled 
away hurriedly. He scattered the fire, 
kicked the lantern overboard, and went 
grimly back to his post. Nothing else 
happened that night. 

“One of ’em paid in full, anyhow!” he 
said with some satisfaction. 

With morning, he rushed the work, 
Noon came, and he sighted the first 
wagonload of whisky coming. He called 
Blaney and broke the news. 

“Get uptown and engage six men for 
New Orleans. We’re putting off as soon 
as our load comes aboard.” 

Blaney goggled at him, jaw fallen, 
“What? But the job aint finished, Steve! 
The paint—” 

“Can wait for New Orleans. Get go- 
ing! We're taking down a load of 
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whisky. I’ve got firewood coming aboard 
in an hour. All we need is the men.” 

“Tt’s flood-water, Steve. Flatboatmen 
won’t go; too dangerous.” 

“They’ll go with me!” said Campbell. 
And he was right. “T’ll take you all down 
safe—don’t worry; I know the river. 
Have ’em aboard at four o'clock.” 

N four o’clock they came rolling a- 

board, roaring drunk. Campbell an- 
swered their loud, maudlin greetings and 
shrugged; they were not men he knew, 
but they were rivermen, and he set them 
to work. The casks were in place and 
lashed down; steam was up. Campbell 
ordered the lines cast off, waved farewell 
to Berthoud, who had come down to see 
them off, and the boat moved out into 
the channel. The six men stood around 
Campbell, swigging whisky and watching 
the wheel with curiosity. 

“Aint much like a flatboat steering- 
sweep!” said one, with a guffaw. “Steve, 
what’s the boat’s name?” 

He looked at them, with a dawning 

rin. 
: “Boys, I’ve been so busy I hadn’t 
thought of naming her! River Packet— 
that’s her name. Break a whisky-bottle 
over the bow.” 

They did it, with a whoop. 

At sunset Campbell got an hour’s sleep. 
To the awe of the men, they were off 
Blue River, a good twenty miles—mak- 
ing ten miles an hour with the current, 
and the engine barely at half speed. 
When Campbell wakened, the negro cook 
had supper ready, and all nine of them 
sat around the board, black and white. 
Then, with dusk, Campbell took the 
wheel. 

“Moonlight,” he said. “Good night. 
Tl keep her going. Blaney, pick out 
two men to stand watch and keep the 
fires stoked; relieve ’em at midnight.” 

He caught an exchange of looks, a grin 
that swept the rough faces, and went off 
exultantly to his post. Behind, Blaney 
and the men talked long, before turning 
in. 

The river was swollen, empty, majes- 
tic. All cares left behind, Campbell kept 
the craft steady ; there would be no need 
of worrying about the course until they 
reached Flint Island and Harden’s creek, 
and by that time the moon should be up, 
full and strong. 

A bad place, at Flint Island. One had 
to hug the island shore close on the left, 
then make a quick pull out toward the 
right shore, to avoid an ugly sandbar be- 
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low the island. Campbell had done it a 
score of times, and could do it even in 
the darkness; but moonlight would help. 

The island grew, a black mass in the 
starlight. Behind, the first moonrise was 
trembling along the water. Suddenly he 
caught voices; the men were awake and 
up. One voice, thick with liquor, lifted 
and the words reached him hoarse and 
raucous. 

“T tell you, he shot my brother last 
night! Now’s the time.” 

Campbell twisted around, abruptly 
startled. One of the men on watch came 
to him with a quick cry. 

“Steve! Look out for a deadhead— 
youre bearing down on her!” 

Campbell strained to see. The man 
moved swiftly, caught up his rifle stand- 
ing close by, and sent it flying overboard. 
Then came a rush. 

It was unexpected, swift, deadly—all 
planned ahead. Too late, the frightful 
truth burst upon Campbell, as they 
closed around him, bore him off his feet, 
carried him aft. He loosed a roar of 
utter fury as he broke clear, got his back 
against the engine-house, and whipped 
out his knife. Then they were on him 
again. 

Foremost was Blaney, cursing like a 
madman, shoved in by the others. A 
glitter in his hand: a knife, a queer sort 
of knife, a blade that issued from his 
clenched fist. Campbell hammered him, 
but he felt the blade bite into him, and 
again. With this, he cut loose. Blaney 
went down; another man went down. 
Campbell staggered, and a pole hit him 
over the head. He went to his knees on 
top of Blaney, and the latter stabbed up. 
With a groan, Campbell seized the little 
man, felt the knife go in again, caught 
Blaney up and hurled him overboard, 
screaming. 

Then a rifle-barrel whaled him above 
the ear. He staggered, lost balance, and 
went toppling overboard, with shrill 
whoops of exultation ringing behind him. 


OT long after this, from a sandbar on 
the Kentucky shore, a pillar of fire 
shot up into the moonlit sky, as the 
barrels of whisky took the flames and 
fed them. The ruddy glare spread across 
the river. On the Indiana shore a drip- 
ping, hurt figure crawled out of the water 
on hands and knees, looked back at the 
spouting glare, and shook a weak fist; 
then crumpled and lay still. 
A settler found him there unconscious, 
the next morning. ... 
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Campbell opened his eyes to find him- 
self lying in the settler’s cabin. Above 
him was the sweet face of a girl, merry- 
eyed but now pitying, She had finished 
bandaging his hurts, and held a reddened 
knife in her hand—a queer sort of blade, 
riveted to a black, semicircular piece of 
wood. 

“Hello!” said Campbell. “Alive, am 
I? Where’d you get the dirk?” 

“It was sticking in you.” And the 
girl shuddered. “My father had to pull 
it out. Here, take this hoe-cake and this 
milk—don’t talk, yet. You're all right.” 

“But the boat isn’t,” said Campbell. 
“What’s it worth, to be alive?” 

“Worth a lot,” said she, looking at 
him. “Maybe!” 


HERE Dan Fletcher’s voice trailed 

off; his story came to a conclusion, 
and the world of a hundred-odd years 
back died away. Once more we were 
looking out at the reaches of the Sac- 
ramento, and the movie crowd, and the 
paddle-wheeler churning up the water. 

“That,” I said in disappointment, “is 
a typical example of what might have 
been a good story! To finish it there is 
a crime, with your hero wiped out 
financially, and stranded.” 

He gave me an odd look, then laughed 
softly. 

“We were talking of the first river 
packet, not of heroes,” said he. “Don’t 
many and many human stories finish on 
the coasts of disaster? Steve Campbell— 
but here, take a look at this bit of 
ebony.” 

He passed me the queer knife again, 
pointing to the ebony handle. I looked 
at the spot indicated. Cut neatly into 
the black wood, but not deeply, since 
it is difficult to cut ebony, were the 
letters S.C. 

“Campbell’s story didn’t finish there; 
he married the farmer’s daughter.” And 
Fletcher chuckled as he spoke. “Then 
he went on with her to New Orleans, and 
ended up with a whole fleet of river 
packets. He had one child, a daughter ; 
she was my grandmother. That’s how I 
got the knife—it’s Blaney’s deadly little 
dirk.” 

“Oh!” I said, and closed my fist about 
the thing. “I thought you said you got 
it, and the yarn as well, from old Cap’n 
Roche ?” 

“T did,” replied Fletcher, smiling. “He 
was my grandfather.” 


Another vivid story in this famous series 
will be a feature of our next issue. 
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He had to fight 
harder to handle than even 
hell and high water. 


something 


EING the general manager of the 
Eastredge municipal power-plant 
was no lead-pipe cinch, even 
without local political influence 

constantly trying to load the pay-roll 
with party workers who were too dumb 
to pass even the simple so-called merit 
system examinations for fireman and 
policeman. Then, top that with twenty 
straight days of rain over the watershed 
of the Ohio River, and the gauge rising 
a tenth of a foot an hour and you’ve got 
some idea of what a young fellow like 
Jim Maclaren was up against. 

But so far, Jim had both feet on the 
ground and was managing to keep one 
hand and an ear free to handle the bat- 
tery of jangling telephones on his desk: 
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“Number Five construction crew, calling 
from Turnford, Jim—backwater from the 
White has knocked service kicking.” 

“Don’t worry,” Jim fired back at his 
excited foreman at Turnford; “I put that 
substation on high ground in case some- 
thing like this ever did happen. Re- 
string the break and go get yourself some 
sleep.” 

Jim stuck a red pin into his power net- 
work map and reached for his pipe. 

Turnford was one of the communities 
in the county that bought its power 
wholesale from the Eastredge municipal 
plant. When the high line was being con- 
structed, Jim had laid out a route along a 
high stony ridge, but the local Turnford 
politicos had run the towers down a 
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creek bottom, and then had the nerve to 
present the city council with a bill that 
was thousands over Jim’s original esti- 
mate. 

His pipe wasn’t even going good before 
Jim’s ear was against another telephone 
receiver: “Number Two, Jim—Roydron 
high line washed out. Forty cases of flu 
in the hospital, and they had to operate 
on a mastoid case last night by candle- 
light. One of the nurses got burned 
when a can of ether caught fire... . I’m 
so close to my trouble all I can think of 
is that ten-mile stripe of yellow water 
tearing down emergency construction 
faster than I can throw it up.” 

Jim Maclaren jerked his map closer 
for a better look at the situation around 


Roydron. “Not so tough as you think, 
Tommy,” he told his Roydron foreman. 
“Use the Pennsley Baptist church for a 
high tower and span Wildcat Creek bot- 
toms. Call me back in an hour and let 
me know juice is going through again.” 


HERE was a brief lull in the anvil 

chorus. Jim was reaching for a half- 
eaten sandwich when he looked up to see 
fat Gusty Wiley, the Eastredge political 
boss, push into his office unannounced. 

“Howdy, Jim?” said Gusty. “You're 
doing great work, I was just telling the 
Mayor. All you need, I says to him, is 
to be let alone and you'll lick the trouble 
cold. We’re counting on you, Jim.” 

“What’s the angle this time?” asked 
Jim suspiciously. 

A pudgy hand waved deprecatingly. 
“Everybody’s got to pull together in a 
time like this, Jim. I sort of figured 
you could use another foreman for an 
emergency crew.” 

“Like that Mergan bum, eh?” chal- 
lenged Jim. 

“Sure. Mergan went down the line 
for the party in great shape last election. 
Besides, he could use the job.” 

“Nothing stirring,” retorted Jim Mac- 
laren. “You shoved him in as electrician 
at the City Hall, but he wired so many 
short circuits the Building Commission 
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jerked his license. 
dub like that playing horse with thirty- 
three-thousand stuff.” 

Gusty Wiley’s political handshaking 


Nix, I can’t have a 


smile was gone. “Listen,” he flung at 
Jim. “This thing has got the Mayor 
licked, see? He’s running around in a 
pair of leaky rubber boots, interfering . 
with the firemen and police trying to 
evacuate the East End, when he should 
be in his office running the show like a 
general fighting a big battle.” 

“Why cry on my shoulder about it?” 
asked Jim wearily. “You elected him, 
didn’t you?” 

“Now youre saying something,” 
nodded Gusty. “TI been running this town 
from the back seat for a good many 
years. Let the panes have the glory, I 
says, and I’ll take care of Gusty out of 
the street-paving and sewer contracts. 
But things are different now; somebody’s 
got to step in and really boss this job.” 
He stabbed a hard thick finger against 
his chest. “I’m It, from now on till the 
flood is over, see?” 

“Maybe we’re getting some place after 
all,” sighed Jim, downing a swig of coffee 
from a vacuum bottle. “And you can be 
a big help to the power-plant if you'll 
just remember that I’m cross and tired 
and need a bath. I love my work, but I 
hate interference.” 


It was Gusty Wiley’s boast that poli- 
tics should be an impersonal game— 
nothing could make him lose his temper. 
But right then his ears got red. He 
slapped his hand down on Jim’s desk. 

“T’m through kidding, Jim,” he rasped. 
“You'll take the boys I name from now 


on, or—” 

“Or what?” Jim pushed back his 
chair and walked around to the other 
side of the desk. He took the political 
boss by the arm and steered him to the 
door. He pointed to the causeway con- 
necting the power-plant, on the bank of 
the river, with the town. “In a couple 
of hours there'll be three feet of water 
over that. Beat it before you get all 
wet. And just remember that I'll be 
here pushing juice through the lines as 
long as it’s needed. When the trouble’s 
over you can come back, but I'll still 
tell you I’m hiring experienced high-line 
foremen, and not ward heelers!” 

Gusty’s nod back from the door was 
that of a man unafraid and content to 
bide his time. “Get all the crowing out 
of your system while you’re still high on 
the roost, my lad. But remember they 
don’t fly too high for me to reach, when 
T reach!” 

“Listen!” Jim jerked at the man’s 
lapels and brought them chest to chest. 
“T’ve got the biggest fight of my life on. 
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But it isn’t with you; it’s with the river. 
I’ve got to keep the power-lines hot, so 
that the hospitals can stay open and the 
Coast Guard and the Naval Reserve will 
have lights for night rescue—” 

Gusty smiled confidently as he shook 
his head. “I’ve seen floods before—big- 
ger floods than this one, see? I had the 
contract for building the South Levee. 
She’ll hold. There aint going to be no 
washout here at Eastredge—except one 
that cleans you out from behind that 
desk, soon as I get the time to turn the 
hose on you!” 

Jim Maclaren slammed the door in dis- 
gust. That was a politician for you! 
The heaviest flood in the history of the 
Valley booming down; but because the 
water wasn’t already up in Main Street, 
it was just another “rise of the river”— 
just a chance to get in some job-grabbing 
while everybody else was busy fighting 
the river. 


ITH a savage grunt, Jim swept up 

the nearest telephone from his desk 
and called the local Government weather 
bureau: “What’s the river stage at Cin- 
cinnati? . . . Didn’t hear you right— 
thought you said seventy feet... . You 
did say seventy!” Jim glanced anxious- 
ly out the window at the yellow, boiling 
flood lapping the base of his coal-reserve 


stock piles. “And they still haven’t seen 
the crest yet? ... Umm! Yow’re ex- 
pecting -another— Listen, not another 
forty feet rise here? You must be kid- 
ding! .. . Okay, but if that much water 
is headed down on this power plant, 
she’ll be a submarine, and that’s not kid- 
ding, either!” 

Jim walked out on the gallery and 
went down the iron stairs to the level 
where the big steam turbines were hum- 
ming. He stared up at the black ver- 
tical stripe he had ordered painted on 
the wall next to the river—marked off 
in feet the same as the river gauge out- 
side. 

Fogerty, his ehief engineer, strolled 
over and asked: “Whatcha looking for, 
Jim?” 

With a grim smile Jim Maclaren 
pointed up at a mark thirty feet above 
the floor of the turbine-room. “For a 
place to hang my deep-sea diving-suit. 
That’s how high the river will get, Fog- 
erty. And these turbines will have to 
eep on running!” 

“You're nuts,” grunted Fogerty. “Bet- 
ter make a deal with Utilities to start 
shooting juice in here over the Turnford- 
Roydron high line.” 

“Not built to handle the amperage 
we'll have to have for rescue work 
alone,” replied Jim. ‘We'll make our 
own juice. Tell the grab-bucket op- 
erators to build themselves a ridge of 
coal ten feet higher than the siding 
trestle, and work -their crawler cranes 
up on top. Get five hundred gallons of 
fuel oil up there too for the Diesels.” 

“You talk like it was a hurricane com- 
ing, not a flood,’ grumbled Fogerty. 
“We got lots 0’ time. Don’t want to get 
the boys jittery. Get it?” 

Jim shook his head. “I want the yel- 
low-bellies scared out now. Now, un- 
derstand? Because what’s coming is go- 
ing to take guts, and tough guts.” 


OR the rest of the afternoon, he was 

on the long-distance telephone, order- 
ing quick-setting Portland cement, brick, 
gravel and sand by the carloads. “You 
fellows get together,” he told the mate- 
rial-supply warehouses, “and make up a 
solid train. It’s got to roll in here by 
daylight. I’ve got less than four days 
to get ready for the worst, or be washed 
out.” 

He had two hundred laborers and all 
four of his Diesel crawler cranes waiting 
when the material rumbled in over the 
trestle. The fifteen-foot embankment of 
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coal that he had ordered built during the 
night was already wet at the bottom. 
On top of this he had laid a narrow- 
gauge railway—double-tracked to keep 
the unloading gangs busy. 

“Divide your men into three shifts,” 
he instructed his brickmason foreman. 
“T want a four-foot-thick wall built right 
smack to the roof, all round. Water- 
tight, understand? And remind your 
boys that they are handling fast-setting 
mortar and cement; it'll get hard almost 
as fast as it’s mixed—unless they mix a 
lot of sweat with it.” 

“She’ll be watertight, Jim,” promised 
his foreman, and broke out with a wide 
grin. ‘“What’s the big idea—making a 
dry-well out o’ this place?” 

“You guessed it, Tom. But it’s going 
to be a tighter race with the river. So 


hit the job with both hands.” 

LZ in his office again, Jim cut loose 
with his strategy to fight the river 

along the whole front: 

“That you, Caswell?” he called over a 
telephone. A feeble mutter came back 
over a line water-soaked almost to use- 
lessness. . . . “Listen, Caswell, hoist a 
fifty-K.W. transformer onto the roof of 
the City Hospital. Got that? ... Good. 
Anchor your heaviest tension-type insu- 
lators to the steel work, and span from 
Fourth to Eighth streets. . . . Sure, I 
know that’s twelve hundred feet, but 
you’ve got to do it and make the job 
hold. Stick at it, big boy! And don’t 
call me till you’ve finished.” 

He was on the phone again, this time 
calling the big tractor factory, high up 
on the bluff: “This is Maclaren of the 
municipal light plant,” he told the fac- 
tory manager. “I can let you have pow- 
er for another twenty-four hours. After 
that, I may cut you off without a mo- 
ment’s warning; so have somebody stay- 
ing by your furnaces and any other place 
that’s dangerous, when the power fails.” 

He listened stonily to a long argument 
from the factory manager about the 
plant being in the midst of its spring 
rush of business. What was he down 
there for, the tractor manager wanted to 
know. To furnish power to legitimate 
business, of course; and he was going to 
do it. Or, by Judas, the manager was 
going to court for an injunction— 

Jim listened to a lot more sarcasm, 
about “political job-holders” lying down 
on the job the moment the going got 
tough—and then cracked back into the 
telephone: “While you’re getting an in- 
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“Tiisten! I’ve got 
to keep the pow- 
er-lines hot, so 
the hospitals can 
stay open!” 


junction against us, include one order- 
ing the river to cease and desist from 
rising and drowning women and kids!” 

He slammed down the telephone and 
went down to the turbine-room, to see 
how things were coming along... . Fo- 
gerty met him with a late afternoon 
edition of the paper, headlines screaming 
flood news. 

“We're getting a five-foot rise before 
morning, Jim,” said, Fogerty. “Outside, 
the water’s within a foot of our floor 
in here. The gang in the fire-room are 
getting nervous.” 

“They’re getting plenty to eat and reg- 
ular rest, aren’t they?” demanded Jim. 

“Aw, it aint that, Jim,” explained Fo- 
gerty. “They say the river’ll keep on 
rising till the pressure smashes through. 
You can’t blame ’em for not wanting to 
be drowned like trapped rats.” 

“They’re sticking with the fires,” an- 
nounced Jim firmly. 

“You're wrong,” said Fogerty, shaking 
his head. “They’re quitting at noon to- 
morrow. They held a meeting and de- 
cided that, and then told me.” 

Jim hurried along the runway to the 
long rows of stoker-fed boilers. ‘How 
about it,” he asked each man in turn, 
“are you man enough to fight the river 
and stick with the fires?” 

He got almost the same answer every 
time: “Sure. . . . Till tomorrow noon. 
Then we quit. We aint going to stay 


here an’ see the river shove the walls in 
on us. That aint showing guts; that’s 
being a damn’ fool. We’re getting out 
while the getting is good.” 

Jim didn’t argue. Men under that 
kind of a strain—menaced by the crush- 
ing power of water against the outer 
walls of the power-house—weren’t in 
their right minds. The instinct of self- 
preservation was telling them what to 
do. No use pleading with them that the 
minute the fires died, the whole city 
would be at the mercy of the flood— 
hospitals turned into cold barns—fire- 
alarm system dead—street lights dark- 
ened, with thousands trapped and at the 


_mercy of fire as well as of the raging 
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yellow water. 


T was midnight before Jim trudged 

slowly up the iron stairs to his office. 
This was going to be his last trip up 
there, he decided. After this he was go- 
ing to stay down below with the men, 
so they couldn’t be saying that he was 
staying up above the menace of the wa- 
ter and leaving them to be trapped if 
the new brick wall the masons were 
raising should fail. 

He stood for a moment at the rain- 
blackened window, staring at a red glow. 
. .. Fire! Down in the Pocket some 


y! 
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dh 
“Howdy, everybody!” grinned 
Jack. “It's lights out for good 
—if we don’t win!” 


place—somebody had fled from the ris- 
ing river and left a stove open full draft. 

Up came the window. Red tongues of 
flame danced on the yellow flood water 
below. Fire-engine sirens wailed... . 
Then suddenly a dark cloud billowed up 
from the flames. The power-plant was 
still sending power to the electric pumps 
at the water-works. Jim shook his fist 
at the river and jerked down the window. 


OW long the telephone behind him 

had been jangling,, he didn’t know. 
He picked it up and grunted a tired and 
sleepy: ‘Maclaren is on. Shoot.” 

“This is Barnes, chief of police, talk- 
ing,” he heard. “The Mayor and the 
Council just met. They’ve voted to 
make Gusty Wiley flood dictator until 
the danger is over.” 

“That’s okay with me, Chief,” an- 
swered Jim. ‘“Gusty knows every square 
foot of this town, and he can make peo- 
ple do what he says. But why tell me?” 

“Because you’ve got a hundred and 
twenty men trapped, down there below 
the river, inside the power-plant,” rapped 
the chief of police. ‘“Gusty says they’ve 
got to be out of there by morning! 
We're going to move every man, woman, 
and child out of the Pocket tonight. 
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Cut your switches off at daylight and 
send those men back to their families.” 
“How about the hospitals and water- 
pressure for the fire mains—to say noth- 
ing of drinking-water?” challenged Jim. 
“I’m giving you orders from Gusty,” 


the chief of police barked back. “And 
my men’ll enforce ’em. Be out of there 
by daylight!” 

Jim was back on the phone the next 
moment. ... “City Hall? Get Gusty 
Wiley on the phone. ... All right, I'll 
call him there. . . . Goslin’s tavern? 
Chase Gusty out of the back room to 
the phone. It’s important. . . . Gusty? 
This is Maclaren at the power-plant. I . 
got an order from Barnes to abandon. 
I’m giving my answer in at the top— 
I’m keeping the lines hot. I’ve got men 
stationed all over town to cut out sec- 
tions as the flood takes over, so there’ll 
be no danger from short-circuits and 
live wires—” 

Jim stopped short and listened to a 
rasping order from Gusty, political boss 
of Eastredge and now flood dictator. 

“But the hospitals, Gusty!” Jim pro- 
tested. “Man, can’t you understand 
what'll happen there and to the fire-pro- 
tection of the city, and to the drinking- 
water supply?” He nodded grimly as 


Gusty repeated his order to abandon the 
power-plant. “I get you now. Dead 
people can’t vote; so to hell with the 
dangerous cases in the hospital. But 
I’ve got a hundred and twenty live votes 
down here. Yes, and somebody gets to 
build a nice new municipal power-plant 
when this one is swept away. Well, all 
I got to say is, go to hell. I’m keeping 
juice in the lines till the river comes in 
through the roof!” 

Gusty ordering the power-plant aban- 
doned at daylight, and the men threaten- 
ing to quit by noon the next day—Jim 
Maclaren paced his office grabbing at 
vague ideas, only to reject them as fast 
as they came to mind. In his nervous 
pacing up and down he blindly brushed 
against an all-wave radio receiver he 
had bought weeks ago with the inten- 
tion of doing some special research dur- 
ing his spare time. 

The radio tumbled to the floor from 
a low table and landed on a suit of oil- 
skins Jim had tossed there after a hasty 
inspection of the power-house yard just 
before the flood waters came. .. .Radio? 
Radio? Why not try it? 


IM snatched up a telephone. It was 
dead ; so was the second one. ... The 
third one still worked. “This is the 

power-plant, operator. Get me the man- 
aging editor of Chanford City Times. 
This is a life-and-death matter, so jerk 
every plug on your board if you must!” 
For twenty minutes that dragged like 
years to Jim he held the telephone, plead- 
ing into it every few moments, “Try 
again, operator. . . . I don’t care what 
your supervisor says about my long-dis- 
tance call having to wait its turn... . 
Listen, if you don’t connect me with 
Chanford City, the power goes off and 
every wire in the main exchange goes 
dead! . . . Hello, hello! Editor of 
Chanford City Times?” 

Jim took a long breath. “This is Mac- 
laren of Eastredge municipal power- 
plant, talking. I’ve got a big newspaper 
story for you: A hundred and_ twen- 
ty men are marooned out here on the 
edge of the river. Water is already ten 
feet above the level of our turbine room. 
We're walled in and working like a crew 
in a submarine. .. . When we pull our 
fires, the whole city of Eastredge goes 
black—at the complete mercy of the 
flood. . . . Yes, that includes the lights 
for the hospital operating-rooms.” 

“Swell story, Maclaren!” boomed the 

editor enthusiastically. “Can you give 


me the names of every man? [I'll print 
it as a list of flood heroes, with banner 
headlines screaming across Page One.” 

“Yes—I’ll do it if you promise to print 
a special edition and rush it down here 
by airplane. Bomb the power-plant roof 
with copies of it... . It’s a promise, eh? 
Okay—here come the names, right off 
the timekeeper’s report—” 


T was three o’clock in the morning 

before Jim Maclaren finished giving the 
names of his men to the Chanford City 
Times. Groggy from lack of sleep, he 
groped his way out of his office and 
climbed down the iron stairs to the tur- 
bine level. 

The brickmason foreman grinned 
proudly at the solid brick wall that had 
been going up all that time. ‘The mor- 
tar sets almost as fast as the boys can 
trowel it in place,” he told Jim. “We 
got a twenty-four-hour jump on the wa- 
ter so far, and the boys are racing to 
hold their lead. . . . Look—nothing but 
a few trickles coming through the lower 
courses! A three-inch pump will hold 
against all the water that’s making.” 

Jim nodded his approval and plodded * 
on into the fire-room. The men feeding 
the boilers flung surly looks over their 
shoulders at him and ignored his at- 
tempts to cheer them up with a smile 
and a word. 

Down the row of steam gauges he 
walked, checking individual boiler-pres- 
sure... . Number Six was dead—header 
valve cut off and the steam-pressure al- 
ready down fifteen pounds. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

“Tramp iron got into the stoker hop- 
per and busted a shear-pin,’ grumbled 
the boiler chief wearily. 

“Get the repair crew on it and get her 
on the line again!” snapped Jim. 

“What the hell!” shrugged the boiler 
chief. ‘The boys are knocking off at 
noon. I’ve argued and begged all night, 
but the only concession they'll make is 
a promise to pull the fires before they go, 
so’s the boilers won’t blow up when the 
flood hits ’em.” 

“Get me some tools and a shear-pin,” 
Jim ordered over his shoulder, peeling 
off his coat and rolling up his sleeves. 

Alone, he struggled with the massive 
parts of the stoker—disassembling the 
mechanism until he could hook out the 
piece of tramp iron that had got into the 
hopper with a charge of coal.... How 
long it had taken him to make the re- 
pairs and get the stoker working again he 
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had no idea, until he saw the steam gauge 
on the boiler climb back to standard 
pressure again. 

“Cut her in on the main line!” he 
yelled. 

Then he looked up at the clock on the 
wall of the boiler chief’s little office... . 
Eleven-twenty—already some of the men 
were peeling off their overalls and wash- 
ing up. 

Without saying a word, Jim turned his 
back on them and walked on to the tur- 
bine room—up the iron stairs, up the 
monkey ladder and out on the roof. 


HE broad, seemingly endless expanse 
of roof was bare. It must be eleven- 
thirty now. Jim scanned the leaden-gray 
drizzling skies for the sight of the air- 
plane that the editor of the Chanford 
City Times had promised would bomb 
the roof with copies of that special edi- 
tion. .. . Nothing in sight. Nothing— 
Down the monkey ladder he climbed 
to the gallery. He stumbled into his 
office, shivering as he groped in a closet 
for an old leather jacket. 

Suddenly a stone crashed through the 
window overlooking the river. He ran 
to the window and jerked it up... . Be- 
low, bucking the swirling yellow current 
was a Coast Guard power surf-boat. 

“Stand by, to help aboard this mob of 
wild men!” roared the boatswain. 

“Who are they?” Jim yelled down. 

One of the civilians, in a yellow slick- 
er, clutching a heavy case, as were the 
other three men, yelled back: ‘“Short- 
wave broadcasting crew from WXXN of 
Chanford City. The Chanford City Times 
says there’s a big story breaking with 
you and asked us to move in—” 

“Right with you!” yelled Jim. 

Working like a man racing against 
Death itself, Jim found a coil of heavy 
wire and lowered it to the Coast Guard 
surf-boat. . . . Up came the short-wave 
broadcasting equipment. Then with al- 
most superhuman effort, he managed to 
hoist the first radio man to the window 
ledge. Between them they hoisted up 
the other two. : 

“Plug in anywhere, but make it snap- 
py,” begged Jim. “I’ve got to get be- 
low.” At the door he turned: “How long 
will it take you to get on the air?” 

“Not over an hour,” answered the chief 
radio engineer. ‘We've got all the wire 
we need for our microphone leads. Want 
to drag a portable around down there 
and get personal comments from as many 
of the boys as possible—” 
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Jim grabbed the chief radio engineer’s 
arm. “Come on,” he begged. “And don’t 
argue—just drag your wires behind you 
and bring your portable mike down into 
the boiler-room. The others can plug in 
as soon as they can.” 

“But this is only a dead mike now,” 
ob fectse the radio engineer. “That’s just 
si y—” 

“Silly, hell!” roared Jim. “My men 
are quitting—pulling the fires. In an- 
other ten minutes there won’t be any 
juice. Come on!” 

Down into the boiler room they went. 
The men were already raking out the fire 
from under Number One boiler. 

“Listen, men!” bellowed Jim. “WXXN 
has sent down their short-wave broad- 
casting outfit. They want each one of 
you to say a few words—tell millions of 
people how it feels to slap the river in 
the face and make the old yellow devil 
like it... . Bill, you’re first—step up and 
say a word to ten million people!” 

The brawny fireman dropped his heavy 
fire rake and brushed his mouth sheep- 
ishly with the back of his hand. “Aw, 
hell, I aint no hand at shooting off my 
mouth into one of them cans—” 

“Scared it'll bite you, Mistah Bill?” 
laughed a giant negro water-tender. 
“Gwan, and give the folks a numbah!” 


ILL hitched up his belt and stepped 

up to the microphone the radio engi- 
neer was holding. With his fist clenched, 
as though ready for sudden attack, he 
blurted out: “Listen, you guys and dames 
listening in, this aint no powder-puff 
party. The river’s ten feet above our 
heads outside and trying to push the 
walls in on us. Guess that’s all—” 

“Just a moment, Bill,” said the radio 
engineer, pulling the microphone nearer 
his own lips, as if acting the part of a 
master of ceremonies before a live micro- 
phone. “Bill—how long do you think 
your gang of flood-busters can hold out ?” 

“T aint saying,” grumbled Bill stub- 
bornly. 

The radio engineer cocked his head to 
one side and said confidentially into his 
dead microphone: “That’s a grand an- 
swer, Bill. It’s the old story of he-men 
doing tough jobs and being too modest to 
brag about their own heroism... . Now 
let’s have another man—you over there 
with a bandage around your head. Step 
up, please—’ 

“That’s jack Daily,” Jim whispered 
into the radio engineer’s ear. ‘He went 
ten rounds with Dempsey once—” 


TRIED BY. FLOOD 


“And now ladies and gentlemen of the 
radio audience,” chanted the engineer 
into his microphone, “you’re going to 
hear from Jack Daily, the man who gave 
Dempsey his hardest fight. But Jack 
Daily is putting up a ten times greater 
battle today, ten feet below the surface 
of the flood. And he is battling Old Man 
River to a knockout! —Step up, Jack.” 

“Howdy, everybody!” grinned Jack. 
“And don’t think it’s the malarky about 
the boys with me not being in a battle 
royal. This aint no five-minute knock- 
out they'll be taking if they don’t put the 
Sunday punch to the river. It’s lights 
out for good—if we don’t win!” 


UST then somebody behind Jim Mac- 
laren tapped him on the shoulder; it 
‘ was another one of the short-wave 
broadcasting crew. “We're on the air!” 
he whispered in Jim’s ear. “I’ve brought 
down the radio from your office, to hook 
in and let the boys hear the comments 
from WXXN, about what’s going on 
here.” He stepped over and relieved the 
other radio man at the microphone and 
began: “Okay, WXXN! We're stand- 
ing by for studio comment. Take it 
away, Charley!” 

“As we promised you at nine this 
morning, ladies and gentlemen,” came 
booming out of Jim’s little radio receiv- 
ing-set, “we are now in direct communi- 
cation with those one hundred and twenty 
heroes who have sealed themselves up in 
the Eastredge municipal power-plant and 
are still fighting the flood. How long 
they can hold out, no man can say.... 
Undismayed by the threat of death 
sweeping down on them in a roaring yel- 
low flood, they are carrying on. We now 
turn you over to the City Hall at East- 
redge, where Mr. Gusty Wiley, the local 
flood dictator, will say a few words.” 

“Eastredge still is in grave danger from 
this unprecedented flood,’ came Gusty 
Wiley’s incisive words from Jim’s small 
radio receiver, ‘So far, not a life has 
been sacrificed. The hospitals are full, 
but they are carrying on... . All last 
night, under street-lights and batteries 
of flood-lights mounted on our tall build- 
ings, the Coast Guard, Naval Reserve 
and militia manned the boats that res- 
cued thousands marooned in the flooded 
area... . Last night I ordered the power- 
plant abandoned at daylight, because I 
personally felt the crisis was past for the 
city, and it was high time for those men 
marooned out there to be got to safety, 
... Iam now attempting to reach them 
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with this word of encouragement: Stick 
at it, boys! If you can keep the wires 
from the power-plant alive for another 
twenty-four hours, we’ye licked the 
flood!” 

Suddenly Jim held up his hand. His 
eyes swept the circle of men. “How 
about it, men? Are we going to stick?” 

“Damn’ right, we will!” roared the 
boiler-room gang almost in unison. 

The radio engineer nudged Jim and 
whispered : “The mike was hot when you 
said that. It’ll wow the listeners from 
coast to coast. Boy, what a story!” 

Jim Maclaren was still shaking hands 
with his boiler-room crew and waving 
them good-naturedly back to their jobs, 
when Fogerty staggered in, carrying a 
heavy bundle of soggy newspapers. 

“Heard a big crash on the roof, while 
ago, Jim,” he panted. “Climbed up and 
found this, Dumped out of a plane, must 
have been, —Look at the headlines.” 

Jim ripped open the bundle and drew 
out a paper, Screaming black headlines 
declared: ““(Wattep In Ative, MEN Bat- 
TLE FLoop To SAVE EASTREDGE.” 
Weer comment, Jim passed out 

a copy to each man inside the walls 
of the power-plant. And after finding 
his own name listed in double-leaded 
type on the front page, to a man they 
carefully folded their copies and tucked 
them away. 

“I’m beginning to understand why you 
were so anxious to get the boys talking 
into a dead mike,” smiled the radio 
engineer, as Jim dumped his tired body 
into a chair. “That would make another 
great story—” 

“Tf you so much as whisper a word 
of that over the air,” Jim growled, “T’'ll 
chuck you in the river!” 

The radio engineer grinned and turned 
to the microphone he had set up on Jim 
Maclaren’s desk: ‘“‘We are now broad- 
casting again by short wave hook-up, di- 
rect from the Eastredge power-plant 
where Jim Maclaren and his crew of one 
hundred and twenty he-men are fighting 
their historic battle against the flood. 
The next voice you will hear, will be that 
of Jim Maclaren—” 

The radio engineer looked toward Jim, 
then smiled and shook his head, “Sorry, 
ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence—but Mr. Jim Maclaren has fallen 
asleep! Our next bulletin will be broad- 
cast at exactly one forty-five. And un- 
til then, the flood-busters bid you good 
luck and dry feet!” 


Rishya caught a 

wave of the arm 

from Thutmose. 

“There's the sig- 

nal!’’ he ex. 

claimed. “Hang 
on now!” 


LL that matters about Morphy is 
that he was a utilities million- 
aire who collected art and knew 
it all; a fat, pursy, opinionated 

man who would give a hundred dollars 
to charity as quickly as he would his 
right arm. He had finer instincts, as his 
art-collecting showed, but they had been 
thickly overlaid with gross materialism. 

As we talked business, I mentioned 
Norman Fletcher’s experiments. At this, 
Morphy showed interest and asked for 
more. He knew who Fletcher was, 
naturally; the wizard of Pan-American 
Electric was one of the most famous 
scientists in the country. I described 
some of the experiments Fletcher had 
allowed our local Inventors’ Club to wit- 
ness, and then Morphy exploded. 

“The man must be insane!” he ex- 
claimed violently. “He must have gone 
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off at an insane tangent, rather. He may 
be the greatest electrical genius in the 
world today; but all the same, I say he’s 
a madman. ... No, I don’t know him. 
What of it?” 

I merely smiled, and he actually pur- 
pled with anger. 

“Now see here,” he said, transfixing 
me with his fiery little eyes, “since you 
know him so well, go and ask him to 
perform his blasted tricks for me. Ill be 


the 


\ 


“| 


in the city two days. Make an engage- 
ment with him for me, and I'll give my 
time to see his show. Tell him to trace 
the origin of the unicorn and virgin leg- 
end, and I’ll pay whatever he likes—if he 
can do it. But he’d better not try any 
trickery with me.” 

It was like that—brutal, domineering, 
insulting, typical of the man. He cut 
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me short—and I was so furious that I 
drove straight out of town to the Pan- 
American laboratories where Norman 
Fletcher was established, and poured out 
the whole thing, insults and, all. 

But Fletcher, white-haired and kindly, 
heard me out, and then chuckled. 

“What you need, my friend, is to hear 
the third movement of the Seventh Sym- 
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Me 


‘In you,” said Akhenaton, “I have confided my city, my palace, myself and those 


phony; it’s a great restorer for frayed 
nerves,” he observed. “Hm! Morphy is 
a big man in his way. He’s on the board 
of directors of the Pan-American, too. 
Where can I reach him in town?” 

I told him, and he scooped up the 
telephone and presently got Morphy. 

“This is Norman Fletcher,” he said 
affably. “I just received your message 
—or should I say your orders? Yes, of 
course I can do it. But why should I 
do it?” 

He listened, and tipped me a wink. 

“My dear sir, your desires and your 
money are matters of utter indifference 
to me,” he rejoined. ‘Certainly, I can 
show you how the whole unicorn legend 
originated, and the basic truth behind it. 
—Pay me, you say? You can’t pay me, 
Mr. Morphy. Tl gladly put my inven- 
tion at your service tomorrow evening, 
on one condition. There are suffering, 
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starving people in the world, victims 
of oppression, injustice, hatred; I’d like 
your check for five thousand dollars 
toward a relief fund.” 

I could hear Morphy bellowing over 
the wire. Presently he calmed down, ac- 
cepted the offer on condition that the 
perlounene was satisfactory, and rang 
off. 

“Why on earth did you give him an 
out 2?” I demanded. “Now you'll not get 
his money.” 

Fletcher, a shrewd old Yankee if there 
ever was one, ruffled up his white hair 
and smiled again. 

“Blustering, domineering, stingy, Mor- 
phy may be; but he’s a big man in his 
way and does know art,” he said. “A 
man doesn’t grow big in the world by 
being petty at heart. Artistic appre- 
ciation, also, points to concealed quali- 
ties. Be here at eight tomorrow night.” 


I love. That is now ended. I shall confide the City of the Horizon to another.” 


WAS prompt. There were just the 

three of us; the elephantine, suspicious 
Morphy, the urbane and beaming Fletch- 
er, and I. Fletcher took us into his pri- 
vate laboratory, with the massive gran- 
ite walls, the easy-chairs, and the key- 
board that was like a small organ. I 
lit one of his cigars and listened, as he 
briefly sketched his ideas and work. 

He believed that all the old legends 
and myths of mankind had a foundation 
in fact. To discover this fact, he reached 
back into the past with his marvelous in- 
ventions, which put into play all the 
wizardry of ultrasonic waves and other 
discoveries for which, as Fletcher frankly 
said, the world was as yet unprepared. 

“Tf I can recapture light and sound 
from the past, recreate scenes and voices 
from thousands of years ago, find again 
the lost moments of the human race—is 
that any more incredible, or more diffi- 
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cult to explain, than the color in a rose- 
leaf?” he said calmly. “It is not tele- 
vision, though I do use certain principles 
of television. My chief difficulty is pick- 
ing up voices, turning them into English, 
and synchronizing them properly. But 
tell me, Mr. Morphy, how you happened 
to pick the°subject of the unicorn.” 

Morphy, who looked rather sullen, 
chewed at his unlighted cigar. 

“Because the story of the unicorn has 
entered into the ancient art and my- 
thology of the world. I’ve got Fifteenth 
Century tapestries depicting it. I’ve got 
cups of unicorn’s horn, supposed to de- 
tect poison in any liquid and save the 
owner from it. The world believed in 
such an animal for thousands of years.” 

“Even fifty years ago, explorers an- 
nounced that they had come upon its 
traces,” assented Norman Fletcher. “It’s 
usually supposed that people confused 


the unicorn with the rhinoceros, but that 
isn’t so.” 

“Ah! 
it!” Morphy brightened. “Right. In 
China, long before a rhinoceros was 
known, the unicorn story was in exist- 
ence. In Egypt and elsewhere, the same. 
Marco Polo thought the rhino was the 
fabled unicorn, and started the confusion 
that exists today. The original yarn 
goes back to the Greeks—the story that 
the unicorn could only be captured by a 
pure virgin; and the unicorn was a kind 
of deer with a single horn.” 

“Which, as the naturalist Cuvier point- 
ed out, is physically impossible,” said 
Fletcher. “Because its frontal bone must 
have been divided, and therefore could 
not have a horn. .. . One moment, while 
I start the tubes heating.” 

He reached out to the keyboard be- 
fore him. The room lights dimmed and 
faded. On the blank stone wall facing 
us, gradually became more effulgent the 
peculiar light which indicated that his 
apparatus was at work. 

_Morphy, becoming animated, went on 
speaking. 

“The unicorn was an heraldic em- 
blem in Scotland, and James I put it into 
the royal arms of England; but as I 
said, the story started with the Greeks. 
And Pliny distinctly says it is the Egyp- 
tian oryx, a kind of antelope. So the 
story came from Egypt, no doubt.” 


You do know something about 


“A NCIENT Egypt,” assented Norman 
Fletcher. “And until the French 
Revolution, food at the French court was 
tested for poison by means of a uni- 
corn’s horn, or what passed for it. The 
unicorn of Herodotus and Pliny, how- 
ever, is the oryx of Egypt—today known 
as the gemsbok. On the other hand, the 
legend of the unicorn and the virgin prin- 
cess has definitely been traced to ancient 
India. How can these conflicting theories 
be reconciled ?” 
“They can’t,’ Morphy asserted dog- 
matically. “That’s the devil of it! We’ll 
never know the facts, if there were any. 
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We'll never know how—how— Good 
Lord!” 

His voice failed. His eyes bulged as 
they stared at the wall; his jaw dropped. 
And no wonder. In front of us, that wall 
of solid granite was apparently dissolving 
beneath the play of light. Where that 
light fell upon them, the stones actually 
thinned and vanished, until we were 
looking through them, as through a win- 
dow opening. 

Not upon the outside night, however. 
Instead, a scene of sun and sky and sand 
grew before us. 

A low word came from Fletcher. 

“Egypt! I’d recognize those cliffs any- 
where!” 


GYPT and the Nile bank, indeed. 

Two figures took shape there; a man 
on horseback, armored, stern, harsh of 
eye, speaking with another man—some 
official, by his gorgeous robes and collar 
of rank—who stood beside him. 

“Yet it is beautiful, Horemheb!” said 
the latter, staring at a far scene. 

“To you, Senefer, Chamberlain of the 
Palace, it may be beautiful,” dryly re- 
plied the soldier Horemheb. Sarcasm 
filled his voice. “The City of the Hori- 
zon! The glorious capital of the heretic 
Pharaoh, Akhenaton—the scoundrel who 
has turned his back on the old gods of 
Egypt and founded a new religion of 
peace and beauty—arrgh/” 

He spat in scorn. The chamberlain 
sniffed slightly. 

“Aye. He proclaims that God is a 
spirit, forsooth!” 

“A spirit! Who ever heard such non- 
sense?” snapped Horemheb hotly. “All 
the old gods, the old customs, banned; 
the royal family lives without dignity or 
formality. The Pharaoh talks to com- 
mon folk in the streets. He invites for- 
eigners to the palace itself; he gathers 
so-called wise men from the whole world. 
A prince from India arrives and is made 


a guest in the palace. Egypt is going to 
the dogs, I tell you!” 

“True, Horemheb, But I’m in charge 
of preparing this place for the princess 
and that same prince from India. I see 
the sail of their boat coming. Do we 
meet tonight ?” 

Horemheb turned his horse. “Yes. 
The meeting is at my house. Tutankha- 
men will be there, and the others. I can 
count on you?” 

“Assuredly,” replied the chamberlain. 

Horemheb kicked in his spurs and was 
gone at speed. The scene widened. Here 
along the western bank of the Nile, 
slaves were at work putting up tents and 
gay pavilions; behind these, a broken 
ridge of sand cut off the view of the 
desert. 

Senefer, the palace chamberlain, re- 
turned to the neglected work, hurrying 
the slaves. Coming slowly up the river 
was a gorgeous palace barge, and he eyed 
it with a sneer. 

“Pharaoh’s daughter, who scoffs at the 
gods!” he muttered. “Tonight will see 
the end of you and your heretic father 
alike, and a new king sits in Egypt to- 
morrow !”’ 

Here, obviously, was disaffection, dis- 
content, treachery. But, with bland fea- 
tures, the chamberlain lifted his voice. A 
figure appeared on the sand ridge, a dark, 
shaggy desert man, the chief hunter. 

“They’re coming!” called the chamber- 
lain. “Bring the horses.” 

Over the ridge came more desert hunt- 
ers, bringing loose but saddled horses, 
and two light chariots superbly teamed. 
Their leader came to the chamberlain 
and saluted him. 

“All ready as ordered, Lord. Who 
hunts ?” 

“The Princess Meryt, or Merytaton if 
we must be formal,” snapped Senefer. 
“Thutmose, chief sculptor and artist of 
the city yonder. Lastly, the prince from 
India who’s a guest in the palace. Arrgh ! 
If old Amenophis were Pharaoh now, the 
rascal would have been flayed alive at 


the frontier instead of being a guest un- 


der the royal roof!” 


HE chief hunter glanced at the ap- 

proaching barge, then downriver at 
the scene there. 

“It’s beautiful, beautiful!” he mur- 
mured in awe. “Loveliest of all the 
world’s cities!” 

He spoke the truth. Here on the west 
bank of the Nile was open desert; op- 
posite lay the city in distant view, where 
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the huge limestone cliffs drew back in a 
semicircle and enclosed the City of the 
Horizon. 

Quays bordered the river. A verdant 
stretch of cultivated land was cool to 
the eye. Behind lifted the palace and 
temples and other buildings, dotted by 
lakes and pools, shaded by giant tama- 
risks and trees of Asia and Syria. The 
Pharaoh had abandoned imperial Thebes 
for this city of his own building. Here- 
tic he might be, but in his heresy was 
embodied an ineffable beauty. 


T was still very early in the morning; 

the sun was barely up. 

Now the palace barge slid in at the 
bank, and slaves held the gangplank. A 
number of the palace attendants came 
ashore, taking possession of the tents. 
The Princess Meryt followed; a radiant, 
tender girl, in years a mere child, but 
budding into womanhood with the pre- 
cocious development of youth under 
burning skies. With her was the prince 
from distant India, Rishya the traveler 
and scholar, a young man gravely gold- 
en whose Sanscrit tongue stumbled heavi- 
ly over Egyptian speech. He was one of 
the numberless foreigners brought from 
all lands to appease the thirst of the 
Pharaoh for knowledge. 

Last came Thutmose the sculptor, a 
young man who loved hunting and cele- 
brated it in his sculpture, which had cast 
aside all the stodgy formality of the past. 
Youth was building a new Egypt these 
days, to the bitter resentment of the old- 
er generation. 

“We'll go at once,” said the princess to 
Senefer. ‘We can return here for shel- 
ter in the heat of the day. Get the arch- 
ers mounted.” 

The chamberlain strode off, as archers 
of the guard came ashore. The three 
were alone for the moment; Princess 
Meryt turned to the other two. 

“T’m afraid,” she said simply. ‘We 
can’t manage it, Thutmose.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the sculptor, 
a flashing laugh in his bold eyes. “You 
two made appeal to me; an hour or two 
of privacy, away from all the world! 
I’m arranging it, so don’t lose heart. You 
can’t back out now.” 

“Oh, I’m not backing out!” The girl’s 
eyes sparkled, an excited flush in her 
cheeks. “I’m just afraid, that’s all!” 

The two men laughed. Thutmose 
gave the Indian prince a glance. 

“Can you handle your team, once I 
strike out at full pace?” 


Rishya nodded. “Trust me. I’ve 
handled horses all my life. But if the 
Lady Meryt fears for her safety—” 

The princess whipped around angrily. 

“My safety? It’s yours I’m thinking 
about, Rishya! I’ve schemed this thing; 
Thutmose has undertaken to manage it 
at this end. This is our one and only 
chance to get away for an hour or two, 
and be alone. I told my father, and he 


laughed. Just the same, if anything 
should go wrong, you'd be the one to get 
blamed.” : 


Rishya’s white teeth flashed in a hearty 
laugh. He made no reply, for now the 
chamberlain returned, the chief hunter 
came up, the two chariots were brought. 
Light, graceful cars they were, with 
blooded horses from the royal stables. 

Thutmose dismissed the charioteers. 
He mounted into one car and took the 
reins and started his horses off in the 
lead. Rishya mounted into the second 
car, a tall and sinewy figure; his flowing 
robes, his close-wound turban with jewel- 
ed aigret, were regal. The slaves mut- 
tered that he looked like some god, rather 
than a foreign prince. When Princess 
Meryt scrambled in beside him, the 
chamberlain protested that the regular 
palace driver should be at the reins, 
rather than a foreigner. 

The princess silenced him with an 
angry word, and they were off. Mounted 
archers and the hunters rode on either 
flank. Firmly lashed inside the chariots 
were bows, shafts, sun-parasols, and bas- 
kets of food and wine. Rishya, as they 
topped the rise, flung the girl beside him 
a smiling glance. 

“You can still change your mind,” he 
said warningly. 

She laughed, clinging to the hand- 
grips as the car swayed. She wore a thin 
golden gossamer gown, such as the palace 
ladies used in summer, a cloak over it, 
and a tightly fitting cloth cap. 

“Not for the world, Rishya. I don’t 
turn back. Besides, this is our only 
chance.” 

A chance to be alone together! These 
Egyptians were queer, thought Rishya; 
privacy was the one thing they could not 
command. Informal as was the court of 
Akhenaton, he had found it stiff and rigid 
and terrible. Things were different in 
India, thank the gods! 


ET with all his heart he desired a lit- 
tle time alone with the princess; and 
by help of Thutmose, it was possible, for 
the artist and sculptor was himself a 
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lover, and was willing to risk much in 
serving these two. Thutmose alone knew 
just where they were going, and how to 
find the ancient shrine of Hathor, and 
its tiny oasis far out in the desert. They 
had come, on this pretext of hunting; it 
was the only way. 

Straight out into the desert swept the 
horsemen, westward toward infinity, the 


sun at their backs. 
Re managing the team superbly, 

. was conscious of the girl’s presence, 
of her kindling beauty, of the singular 
quickening spirit within her, so like that 
of Akhenaton himself. There were no 
sons in the royal house, and Meryt was 
the eldest daughter of the doomed line. 

Doomed it was, as Rishya had already 
conjectured; for Akhenaton was sickly. 
He would die. young, hated by his people 
because he had turned from the old gods. 
They could not understand the strange 
faith he had invented—belief in a Heav- 
enly Father, a god who was an intangible 
spirit, present always in the sunlight that 
renewed the life of all things. 

“Are you content?” Rishya asked, as 
the horses settled down to the pull. She 
looked up at him with radiant eyes. 

“With you, yes. Here in the desert— 
ah, it’s wonderful! If it could be like 
this forever!” 

“Only for a day,” he said gravely. “A 
day, to dream of afar in after years—a 
day, one day, to enter in my book of 
memories! I shall tell all India about 
you, Princess.” 

“That’s no consolation,” she rejoined. 
“Give up India and stay here!” 

“And die of heat and hatred? No, 
thanks! Your people don’t like foreign- 
ers.” 

Both had the same thought, and the 
truth was bitter. Egypt had no place for 
Rishya, and for Meryt was no escape 
from the destiny of a king’s daughter. 
Suddenly, she caught at his arm, with a 
low word. 

“Look! Look what Thutmose is doing 
—another man in his chariot!” 

The sculptor, indeed, had slowed his 
horses. A rider had swung in beside his 
car, with a few low words; then, swing- 
ing from the stirrup, dropped into the 
chariot. Another hunter took charge of 
the riderless horse. What it all meant, 
Rishya did not understand, but a mo- 
ment later, caught a wave of the arm 
from Thutmose. 

“There’s the signal!” he exclaimed. 
“Hang on, now—hang on!” 


A snort, a pawing of the sand, and 
the oryx was gone. 
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Until now, they had all been plow- sand that turned and twisted. A couple 
ing through soft, wind-blown sand in of miles of this, and they emerged sud- 
which the horses sank fetlock-deep. But denly on more gravel, where the wheels 
ahead rose a stretch of higher ground, left no traces, only to dive anew into a 
more graveled and dotted with brush. maze of dry washes. 


Toward this, Thutmose directed his car, An hour later, the horses foam-lathered 
and Rishya followed suit with a swirl of and spent, both chariots drew up at a 
the lash. little group of trees, sunk in a depression 


The horses leaped, with the light cars amid the sand. Here was a tiny spring 
bounding and careening after, and both of water; amid the trees was a ruined 
teams burst into mad and furious speed. shrine of Hathor, goddess of love, erected 
Yells of consternation and dismay arose by some forgotten ruler; nothing else, 
from the guards and from the desert save the tracks of wild beasts. The ruse 
hunters, whose shaggy mounts were no_ had succeeded. The hunters and guards 
match for the superbly blooded palace were lost. The three were now alone— 
horses. Meryt, clinging desperately, saw _ with the fourth. This was a dark, lithe 
the others falling behind and behind, and man who took charge of the horses, while 
her voice rose in shrill encouragement. Thutmose approached the princess and 
Then she sank down on the cushions and___ Rishya. 
gave all her attention to keeping her grip “Who is he?” said the sculptor, to 
on the hand-rail, while Rishya balanced their questions. “One of my slaves—a 
like a seaman as the chariot rocked and spy, who took this way to get speech 
swayed. with me. He has full details regarding 

Thutmose had picked his ground well. a conspiracy. I’m going to wander off 
Once across the graveled stretch, the two ‘with him and get the story. You, my 
chariots were half a mile ahead of the children, shall have the place to your- 
others; now they plunged into broken selves. And keep your weapons handy, 
ground, following a long wadi of soft Rishya; there are beasts about.” 
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Conspiracy? Little they cared, either 
of them. Here was solitude; cushions, 
food and wine from the cars, bows and 
quivers close to hand, the horses watered 
and tethered—and each other. Nothing 
else really mattered. 

“I’m leaving tomorrow, leaving Egypt 
and you,” said Rishya. “Our first day 
and our last day together, Meryt; let it 
be beautiful as yourself!” 

“Why?” She looked at him, desper- 
ately calm. “Why must it be beautiful 
—when it hurts?” 

“Because I’m going to tell ‘all India 
about you, about this day, about my 
love!” 

This, for some reason, amused her ; she 
was between tears and laughter. She 
spread out her cloak on the cushions, and 
Rishya lay at her feet. In her gossamer- 
woven gown, all her loveliness was but 
half-hidden; beauty, in those days, de- 
lighted the eye and took no shame. She 
was child and woman at once, wise with 
her father’s wisdom, heart-heavy with 
her own hopelessness, and there was love 
between them.... 

Akhenaton, meantime, sat in the court- 
yard of his palace in the City of the 
Horizon, where fountains plashed and 
lotus-flowers floated on the pools—and 
his scribes sat with him. Before him 
came men from all countries, black Nu- 
bians, Syrians, Hittites and people from 
the ends of the earth, relating to him 
their wisdom and stories of their gods, so 
that he might dictate what he willed to 
the scribes, and his reflections thereon. 

Little he dreamed, as he sat there, that 
his wisdom and empire and religion and 
dynasty would die and be forgotten of 
men, while the adventure of his daughter, 
out in the desert this same day, would 
become a legend immortal. 


N the desert by the shrine of Hathor, 
in the solitude denied to princes, was 
love; and with it were tears and laugh- 
ter, sighs and smiles—heart-hunger satis- 
fied, in the hours that could never come 
again. The sun climbed to the zenith 
and onward, and Rishya, suddenly mind- 
ful of the sculptor, sprang to his feet and 
looked around. No sign of Thutmose. 
He turned to Meryt. 
“I must find him. We dare not linger 
too long!” 


“Find him, then, and call before you 


return. I’ll take a little dip in the pool,” 

Rishya swung away, his heart full to 
overflowing. They must leave, they must 
part; the perfect memory would remain 


through life, but the moment of parting 
was bitter. 

Presently he found Thutmose, sitting 
with the slave under the shadow of a 
high rock, talking, eating, drinking. The 
sculptor greeted him with a laugh. 

“A wonderful tale, this, for the ears of 
Akhenaton! I forgot all about you two. 
Where’s the Princess Meryt ?” 

“Taking a dip in the spring. Ah! 
Give me a drop of that wine!” 

He finished off the leathern bottle. 
Thutmose scrambled up. 

“We'll have to get started. Best not 
leave her alone, either. Come along! 
Tl go back with you; then you can have 
ten minutes to make your last pretty 
speeches, while we get the horses har- 
nessed.” 

They walked back among the little 
grove of trees. Rishya called aloud, and 
the voice of Princess Meryt answered : 

“Tt’s all right—but be careful, careful! 
Come and look. Don’t frighten the 
darling.” 

Wondering, they stole forward and 
came upon amazement. 


EAR the pool of the well, Meryt was 

seated, playing delightedly with a- 
tiny, knock-kneed baby antelope. The 
little beast nuzzled her; she stroked it, 
caressed it, and the picture was one of 
such grace and charm that it held all 
three men motionless and silent. 

Then, abruptly, the hand of Thutmose 
clamped on Rishya’s arm, and a low 
breath like a suppressed groan escaped 
the Egyptian. 

“Don’t move—don’t speak! 
now to reach the weapons. 
most savage of animals—ah, ah! 
can’t help her—” 

Rishya looked, and his heart stopped. 
Approaching the princess was the mother 
of the baby antelope—an oryx, head half 
lowered, and eyes fastened upon the girl. 
The two long, straight horns were dead- 
ly. The beast itself was deadly, savage, 
moving with grim swiftness. 

All was motion; there was no time to 
think, to act, to move. To Rishya came 
the horrible thought of the girl impaled 
on those frightful horns—but even as he 
froze, the princess looked up, saw the 
oryx, and a cry of delight escaped her. 
She stretched out her hands, with no 
more fear than if the beast were one of 
the tame palace animals. 

Rishya comprehended the frigid silence 
of his two companions. A cry, a move, 
might startle the beast into fury; other- 
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wise, there was just the chance. And, as 
they stared, the chance won. The baby 
oryx escaped from the girl and came un- 
certainly to its mother. The mother, ab- 
sorbed in its safety and in the sight of 
the princess, halted. 

The girl’s outstretched hands stroked 
the inquiring muzzle, touched the horns, 
patted the long head. Astoundingly, the 
oryx moved forward a little, sniffing; the 
perfumes with which Meryt was anointed 
had caught the keen sense of smell. The 
eager voice of the girl, and her unafraid 
hands, were friendly. The oryx actually 
thrust forward her head, nuzzling the 
princess as the baby oryx had done, with 
an unmistakable evidence of affection. 

In the twinkling of an eye, everything 
changed. The baby oryx went unsteadily 
away. The mother followed; then halted, 
as the three men broke into motion. A 
snort, a pawing of the sand, and she was 
gone with her offspring in the lead—gone 
among the trees, over the first sand-rise. 

“We have seen one of the most beauti- 
ful things in this world,” said Thutmose, 
in an awed voice. “Fear inspires fear; 
beauty and affection inspire affection— 
away, away, for I have work to do be- 
fore night comes!” 

And, in a frenzy of haste, he rushed 
them away on their return drive. 

Ky as the hour, however, grim 

reality fell upon them all. Meryta- 
ton was the eldest princess of the royal 
house; her disappearance had caused 
swarms of cavalry and chariots to be sent 
out, scouring the desert. The first com- 
pany of searchers who encountered the 
two chariots wasted no words; the prin- 
cess was whisked away, and Thutmose 
and Rishya, bound, were taken in as pris- 
oners. The enormity of their offense was 
terrible, in Egyptian eyes. Impalement 
or flaying alive were the least of the an- 
ticipated punishments. 

Back in the city, Rishya sat alone in 
the cell assigned him. He cared little 
what might happen; this one day had 
left life-memories with him. Love, and 
loveliness beyond compare! That pic- 
ture of Meryt and the oryx was graven 
in his heart. He put it into a stately 
Sanscrit poem—the king’s daughter and 
the horned beast, savagery conquered by 
love and beauty. He was still occupied 
by this when they came for him, and 
took him to the palace for sentence by 
the king. 

It was sunset, the thrilling and incom- 
parable sunset of Egypt, the vista of the 
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Nile and the western deserts all touched 
with green and gold. The scene await- 
ing him, however, was scarcely what 
either he or his guards had anticipated. 

The courtyard, gay with tiles and fres- 
coes of bird and beast, held only Akhe- 
naton and the queen whom he cherished 
above all the world, Nefert the beautiful. 
Pale, thin, delicate in feature, the king 
was not yet thirty; Nefert had borne 
their first child at twelve, for marriage 
came early in this land. He smiled, and 
ordered the guards away, and told Rish- 
ya to be seated, and the eyes of the queen 
rested on the stranger with tender sym- 
pathy. 

“My guest and friend,” said Akhenaton, 
“you have been guilty of a great crime. 
In the eyes of the world, love is the great- 
est of all crimes; in the eyes of Egypt, 
the beauty and affection of the royal 
house is not for strangers. The Princess 
Merytaton is to marry a noble of the 
land, in order that heirs to the throne 
may be found. You cannot see her again. 
This night you leave the City of the 
Horizon, for you are banished.” 

Rishya looked from Akhenaton to the 
sweet queen, and drew a deep breath. 

“T do not desire to see her again,” he 
replied quietly. “I have nothing to deny, 
since you know all. Today I have seen 
her more lovely, more exquisite, than she 
will ever again be seen. I have put her 
into a poem; I shall tell all India of her 
beauty!” 

“Let us hear your poem,” said Akhe- 
naton, who had been very curious in re- 
gard to Sanscrit and the customs and be- 
liefs of India, whose Vedic hymns were 
so like the religious hymns he himself 
had composed. 

Rishya recited the sonorous Sanscrit 
lines he had composed, and explained 
their meaning. As he did so, Thutmose 
was brought in between guards, and stood 
waiting. Akhenaton beckoned him for- 
ward and dismissed the guards. 

“A strange story,” he said thought- 
fully. “A symbolic and beautiful story 
—you say the oryx actually treated her 
with affection? The spirit of the Lord 
was evidently with her; the Aton, the 
ruler of heaven and earth, the Father of 
all! And you saw this thing, Thutmose ?” 


HE sculptor saluted the king, and ex- 
tended a scroll. 

“Lord, I saw it, and made this draw- 
ing, a design for a stele—a sculpture in 
which the occurrence shall be commemo- 
rated forever!” 


Akhenaton unrolled the scroll. The 
queen leaned over his shoulder, looking 
at it. He uttered an admiring word, and 
showed it to Rishya. There, in the new 
style of art which discarded the old for- 
mality, appeared the figure of Meryt in 
profile, sitting and caressing the oryx. 

“Admirable!” exclaimed Akhenaton. 


“You shall do this stele for the temple, 
and make copies to send to every city of 
Egypt! 


But I forgot ; you must be pun- 


Approaching was the SS 
mother of the baby SS 
oryx — head lowered, 


deadly and savage. 


We'll 
settle that in a moment. First, Rishya, 
while I do not understand the words of 
your poem, they stir me; and I do under- 
stand you. What reward can I give you, 
as a poet? I, who am a poet also, appre- 


ished for your crime, Thutmose. 


ciate such things. Name your reward.” 

“That scroll in your hand, lord of 
Egypt,” said Rishya quickly. “And the 
picture it holds. Give me this, and I 
shall bless you.” 


Akhenaton smiled, and removed the 
golden gorget or collar he wore. 

“The Lord forbid that I disdain the 
blessing of any man as noble as your- 
self! Take the scroll, and this collar 
with it, my friend. In an hour, a chariot 
will be ready to take you to the frontier. 
Letters to my governor in Syria and be- 
yond, are being written. Until you de- 
part, remain with us, I command you. 
And now, Thutmose!” 

He turned to the sculptor. “You have 
this day offended Egypt. I must punish 

ou.” 

“The will of the King is my pleasure,” 
said Thutmose calmly. “It is true; I 
have no defence. But I offer reparation.” 

Akhenaton’s brows lifted. ‘“Repara- 
tion?” he repeated. 


“Yes, Lord. Even now, as we speak, 
a plot is being formed against you at the 
house of Lord Horemheb, commander of 
the city garrison. Besides Horemheb, 
certain captains of the army and some of 
the priests of Ra are concerned in it. 
Also, the noble Tutankhamen is to suc- 
ceed you on the throne—he is to marry 
the Princess Merytaton tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!” echoed Akhenaton, in- 
credulous. “He is to succeed me?” 


—<—=_ 


“You are to be killed this night.” 

The sun had dropped below the hori- 
zon. A chill stole across the courtyard ; 
a dread, silent chill that gripped them 
all. Nefert watched the sculptor with 
eyes big in a livid face, one hand at her 
heart. Akhenaton seemed unable to be- 
lieve what. he heard. 

“Tutankhamen? A young man, one of 
the greatest nobles in Egypt.... Hor- 
emheb? The first soldier in Egypt. And 
they wish to kill me! How do you know 
all this? If we know it, there is time 
to prevent.” 

“There is none,” said Thutmose quiet- 
ly. “One of my slaves has entered into 
the plot, has learned all its details. You 
cannot count upon the loyalty of the 
troops here; only your palace guards are 
faithful.” 

“And you,” said the king. 

“And I,” repeated the sculptor. 

Queen Nefert leaned forward. 
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“Akhenaton! You must act, act!” she 
exclaimed impulsively. “Send for the 
regiments of Nubian archers downriver, 
at the concentration camp. You can 
trust them—” 

“They could not get here before dawn,” 
said Akhenaton. “Let me think.” 

“At least, send the guards and seize 
these traitors!” 

“Let me think,” repeated the king, and 
she sank back with a helpless gesture, 
her face tragic. 

Thutmose spoke briefly, answering her 
demand. 

“Tf you send to seize them, they'll 
know they’re under suspicion ; and they’ll 
strike at once.” 

“Precisely,” murmured Akhenaton, 
smiling a little, and fingering his lower 


lip in a way he had. 

A DRIFT of perfume wafted across the 
courtyard. The laughter of children 

came from the royal apartments; the 

little princesses were at play. At last 

Akhenaton’s head lifted, and he glanced 

at Rishya with a gentle smile. 

“My poet from afar, we have talked 
much of beauty and peace, and the 
Father of all things, Aton, the Lord,” he 
said slowly. “And today’s happenings— 
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what were they, if not a sign from the 
Lord? The savage heart yields to af- 
fection; the eyes and hand that know no 
fear, conquer the beast of terror. Why 
not?” He beckoned to one of the guards, 
and ordered a chamberlain to come, and 
presently the official stood before him. 

“Go to the house of the Lord Horem- 
heb,” he said, “‘and ask him to come here 
at once, for I would speak with him. 
Take the same message to the Lord Tut- 
ankhamen; if you find him at the house 
of Horemheb, so much the better. Wait! 
Take a collar of honor to Horemheb— 
Nefert, give me the collar you wear.” 

The queen took the golden ornament 
from about her neck, and the chamber- 
lain departed with it. Akhenaton looked 
at the sculptor. 

“The others who are in the conspiracy 
—the captains. Name them.” 

Thutmose did so. The king nodded, 
fingering his lip, and presently sent for a 
scribe. Queen Nefert leaned toward him, 
with eager breath. 

“T see! You're going to seize those 
two when they come, unsuspecting!” 

“My dear, there’s one thing you should 
have learned by this time,’ said Akhe- 
naton, drawing her to him and embracing 
her, as he often did in public—to the 
huge scandal of the court officials. “That 
is, your husband is not a liar, and has 
no fear. Only fear leads to tragedies, my 
dear. Therefore, tomorrow morning Tut- 
ankhamen will not wear the royal urzus 
of Upper and Lower Egypt—not yet 
awhile, at least!” 

He released her, looked at the scribe 
who had appeared, and told him to wait. 
Lights were brought,—for now the swift 
darkness of the desert was falling,—ala- 
baster lamps, whose soft glow filled the 
place with a tender radiance. A guard 
came in, saluted, and announced Horem- 
heb. 

“Let him enter,” directed Akhenaton. 
“Luckily, his house is close by.” — 


OUR and ttruculent, the soldier 

marched in, casting a wary eye 
around and then saluting the king with 
obvious relief and assurance. 

“My friend,” said Akhenaton, “you 
served my father Amenophis faithfully, 
as you have served me. I am no war- 
rior, as you know; to me, war and strife 
and blood are abhorrent. Yet Egypt 
must have soldiers, and you are the first 
soldier of Egypt. In you I have con- 
fided ‘my new city, my palace, myself 
and those whom T love.” 
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He paused. Horemheb saluted him 
again, but across the dark, stern fea- 
tures passed a slight quiver of alarm; to 
his conscience, those words must have 
been ominous. 

“That is now ended,” went on Akhena- 
ton. “I shall confide my palace and the 
City of the Horizon to another.” Again 
he paused, and in the warrior’s eyes the 
alarm deepened. Then he went on, smil- 
ing: “In you, Horemheb, I am placing a 
greater trust—I confide all Egypt to you. 
The court orders for tomorrow will an- 
nounce that you are captain-general of 
my armies and minister for war, respon- 
sible only to me; the post will carry with 
it the rank of prince, and such treasury 
grants as may be necessary to sustain 
that rank. That is all. Come to me in 
the morning, and we’ll discuss the meas- 
ures to be taken on the frontiers.” 
ae pallor of his face succeeded by a 

dark flush of joy, Horemheb saluted 
again, expressed his thanks in a few 
words, and withdrew. As he went, he 
passed Tutankhamen, who was just enter- 
ing. The king beckoned the latter for- 
ward—a pale, handsome young noble, 
richly attired, who saluted the king and 
queen and stood waiting uneaSily. 

“My friend,” said Akhenaton, smiling, 
“as you know, I have no heirs of the 
body. Today I was discussing with the 
council the marriage of my eldest daugh- 
ter to the noble Saakareh, and it was 
suggested that her sister, Ankhsenpaaton, 
should also be married to a man suitable 
in birth and qualities to succeed to the 
throne in due course. At the council 
meeting tomorrow I desire to propose 
your name, but we thought best to men- 
tion the matter first to you, tonight. If 
for any reason this marriage, with the 
rank and estates involved, be'not to your 
taste, speak freely.” 

The young noble was utterly over- . 
come. He was not the type to make a 
bold bid for a throne, though he might 
serve aS pawn in the hands of others. 
Here, unexpectedly, he saw himself given 
princely rank, a daughter of the Pharaoh, 
a future assured and solid without the 
least risk, with possibly succession, ul- 
timately, to the throne itself. 

He stammered out his joy, saluted the 
queen in gratitude and delight, and Akhe- 
naton turned to the scribe. He gave the 
names of the captains whom Thutmose 
had mentioned. 

“To this, estates in Lower Egypt,” he 
said. “To that, command over ten regi- 
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ments. To another, commander of a 
thousand horse, the rank of general of 
cavalry. Make out the letters and affix 
my seal.” 

Tutankhamen withdrew. Queen Nefert 
looked at her husband, swallowed hard, 
and shook her head in silent wonder. The 
king laughed heartily, as he met the gaze 
of Rishya. 

“You, at least, understand me,” he 
exclaimed. “Even if Thutmose fails to 
comprehend, and the queen thinks I have 
lost my mind—you, I believe, under- 
stand.” : 

Rishya bowed. “Yes, Lord; ’twas well 
done,” he said gravely. “They will know 
that you’ve learned something; they’ll 
abandon the whole plot. Each man for 
himself now. Your lack of fear has con- 
quered them; your affection has checked 
their savagery.” 

“Exactly,” said Akhenaton, with a nod. 
“The lesson which I learned today. And 
now, my friend, say farewell. Your 
chariot and escort are waiting. Go, and 
tell India and the lands beyond, how 
Egypt is ruled by the Lord of Peace, the 
Father of all things!” 

So Rishya took his departure. Thut- 
mose the sculptor walked out with him 
to where the chariot waited, and before 
the great gates of the palace, said fare- 
well. 

“Tt was very noble and beautiful,” said 
Thutmose. “Just the same, it’s not a bit 
practical. Beautiful theories don’t work 
in Egypt; only bloodshed brings obedi- 
ence. If Akhenaton carries his theories to 
extremes—well, you'll hear of others rul- 
ing the land of Egypt, that’s all!” 

“T’m afraid you're right,” said Rishya 
sadly, and stepped into the chariot. 
Ess an echo the words lingered. The 

scene was enfolded in darkness; then 
it was swept away, melted, dissolved into 
nothing. Before us rose the gaunt naked 
stone wall, with the light dying upon it, 
and the room-lights went on suddenly. 
Yet the words still lingered in the air. 

“And, by heavens, he was right!” burst 
out the voice of Morphy, thick with ex- 
citement. “That’s exactly what did hap- 
pen! The heretic king and his religion 
were swept away! Look here, I’ve 
studied the art and history of Egypt— 
how does it happen that every damned 
detail in this picture was correct? Even 
about Tutankhamen, King Tut, you know 
—his marriage to the second daughter 


“Princess of the Evil Eye,’ 
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and how he eventually got the throne 
—how on earth did you do it, Fletcher ?” 

Norman Fletcher sighed, leaned back 
in his huge easy-chair, and reached for 
a cigar. 

“Morphy, J didn’t do it. This wasn’t 
a picture. You saw what actually hap- 
pened three thousand years and more 
ago. More, you saw how the unicorn 
story started—how it went from Egypt 
to India.” 

I leaned. forward with quick objection. 

“Hold on! You're wrong there, Mr. 
Fletcher. Nothing about a unicorn in y, 
that story. It was about an oryx—the 
original of the unicorn, perhaps, but it 
explained nothing about a single horn.” 


LETCHER looked at me and smiled. 

Morphy uttered an explosive oath. 

“T’ve got it! I see it now—by heavens, 
Fletcher, you’re dead right about it! 
That picture Rishya carried with him to 
India, eh?” 

“Just so,” said Norman Fletcher. 

“But,” I exclaimed, exasperated, “what 
about that picture? What about a uni- 
corn?” 

Morphy chuckled, and turning to me, 
he explained: 

“In Egyptian art there was no per- 
spective at all. They didn’t understand 
it. They made a profile picture of an oryx 
—and only one horn showed. Get it? 
There’s your unicorn in a_ nutshell! 
That’s how the story got to India; that’s 
how Greek travelers learned about it 
from the monuments of Egypt. No per- 
spective!” 

“Then,” said Fletcher quietly, “I take 
it vou’re satisfied with the experiment?” 

Morphy stared at him. 

“Satisfied? Man, it was wonderful! 
Tllusion or reality, I don’t care which; 
it brought every detail of that period to 
life! Do you know that Akhenaton was 
probably the first ruler in the world to 
preach a religion of peace and purity—a 
god who was a spirit? Do you know that 
some of the hymns he wrote were the 
originals of some of the Hebrew psalms? 
That’s a fact! Ask any Egyptologist ! 
The Hebrew literature owes a lot to that 
old Pharaoh!” 

“In that case,” Fletcher rejoined, “the 
oppressed peoples of the Old World will 
owe a lot to you, I’m happy to say.” 

Morphy stared at him blankly, uttered 
an exclamation—and promptly drew out 
his checkbook. 


another colorful story in 


this unique series, will be a feature of our next issue. 
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Jeremy Cannon once that the answer to his problem had 
: meant life or death; and because he had 
ACK SCURRY said: “Yo’re crowd- learned how potent a factor blind chance 


ing yo’r luck, Saunders. Some day 

it’s going to change.” But Saunders 

only chuckled indulgently, as stub- 
born old men so often do. 

“T’ve been told that before,” he re- 
plied, “but I’m still here.” 

They were standing in the doorway of 
the adobe house which the Butterfield 
Stage Line had erected here before the 
Civil War had put it out of business. 
The building looked like a little block of 
mud in the midst of the savage land- 
scape. Behind it, the mountains rose 
dark against the hard, pale morning sky. 
Before it, the narrow strip of mesa broke 
down to flat-lands which reached away 
and away toward mysterious mountain 
ranges in the west and south. The plain 
was strewn with fragments of lava, and 
dotted with clumps of greasewood; the 
colors blended into a deep bronze which 
seemed to stir beneath the heat-waves. 
The stage road twisted across it like a 
slender ribbon. 

Scurry was smiling; it was his habit 
when he was weighing a question in his 
mind. For it had happened more than 
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is in bringing a correct decision, the 
smile was always twisted. He was gaz- 
ing at the road, and the lids were low 
before his eyes. His face looked like a 
sardonic mask. In this land, where it 
was common sense for a man to work 
overtime at minding his own business, 
one might well hesitate before giving an 
old-timer a piece of his mind. It was 
several moments before he spoke: 

“Not many traveling that road these 
days—and most of them that do, would 
cut a man’s throat for half a dollar. I 
bet there’s twenty men in Tucson know 
about yo’r placer in the cafion.” 

“There’s two who knew last month.” 
Saunders’ stubborn blue eyes were gleam- 
ing. His thick jaw was thrust forward. 
His heavy thatch of white hair glowed 
like a halo in the shadow within the 
doorway. “But what they knew aint 
bothering ’em now.” He chuckled again. 
“Ask Pedro. He helped me bury ’em 
back of the corral.” 

Scurry shook. his head. “Mebbe yo’ 
won’t get the jump on the next ones,” 
he murmured. “A man cain’t go on keep- 
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ing gold-dust in baking-powder cans in 
this country very long without running 
into trouble. And there’s the Apaches. 
We're pretty well organized over in 
Bonita Cajon, but I lost three men the 
last week.” 

“T fought Injuns,” Saunders retorted, 
“when you were wearin’ a little breech- 
clout.” He turned his back upon the 
other; when he reappeared a few min- 
utes later, he was wearing a heavy can- 
teen and a powder-horn slung from his 
shoulders, and was carrying a muzzle- 
loading carbine. “Time I’m going to 
work,” he announced. “So long.” 

Scurry was still standing in the door- 
way when Luisa came into the room 
from the kitchen. He turned abruptly 
as he heard her footfall. It had taken 
him ten hours to make the journey from 
Bonita Canon to the old stage station 
the day before. And during all that 
time he had been thinking of things 
which he would like to say to her. Thus 
far, he had said none of them. 

“Not gone yet?” she asked. 

He gazed at her beneath lowered lids. 
Her skin was like pale gold, and her eyes 
were like black pools. These things had 
come to her from her Mexican mother, 
whom Saunders had buried five years 
ago at the Point of the Mountains. 

But the fineness of the girl’s features 
was a heritage from paler ancestors. 
Scurry thought as he looked upon her, 
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how wide was the gulf of years that lay 
between them. When a man has been 
fighting Indians since he was a growing 
boy, and soldiering for weary months in 
a savage land, the span between nineteen 
and twenty-five can seem enormous. He 
moistened his lips, and told her: 

“I’m shoving on right now.” 

On his way to the corral, he glanced 
back; she was still standing there in the 
doorway looking after him. She waved 
her hand, and he waved his. A moment 
later he passed the corner of the house 
and saw Saunders starting up the gulch 
where he was working his dry placer. 
There was something about the set of 
the broad back which made Scurry frown. 

“Tf it wasn’t for her,’ he muttered, 
“T’d say the Injuns ought to jump yo’.” 

Pedro, the Mexican man-of-all-work, 
was lounging at the corral bars. He 
was holding Scurry’s saddled horse, and 
as he handed over the reins, he smiled. 
A little man with a face that was the 
color of a chocolate-bar, his teeth were 
as white as snow. When Scurry had 
swung into the saddle, Pedro called: 

“God go with you.” And Scurry an- 
swered the benediction with a smile that 
was not crooked. 


APTAIN JoHN Scurry: that was the 
way he was listed in tHe official 
roster of the Texas regiment which had 
marched westward from the Rio Grande 


to occupy Arizona in the fond hope of 
moving 6n to California. But it was 
seldom that any man used the title, ad- 
dressing him; and one who saw him rid- 
ing down the empty road to Tucson that 
morning would have no reason to think 
he was a Confederate soldier, for he 
wore no sign of uniform and fone of 
rank, His double-breasted flannel shirt, 
which had once been blue, was sadly 
faded now; his boots were the color of 
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dried rawhide, and his wide hat was 
thoroughly disreputable. The rim was 
pulled down over his eyes, and he was 
sitting very straight in the saddle—a 
lean, erect figure, dusty and hard like 
the land through which he rode. 


HE sun climbed higher in the cloud- 

less sky ; the heat-waves shook above 
the plain; a mirage arose before him 
and disappeared. As the day wore on, 
the landscape shifted slowly; he left the 
plain behind him and passed through a 
narrow cafion in the southern mountains. 
It was near the middle of the afternoon 
when he saw the flat-roofed adobes of 
Tucson by the winding green strip of cot- 
tonwoods and willows which marked the 
course of a stream. The day was grow- 
ang ae when he rode into the village. 

he corral which had been used by 
Esteban Ochoa’s big wagon-trains before 
that bold Mexican gentleman had chosen 
banishment in preference to espousal of 
the Confederate cause, was near the old 
wall of mud bricks which the Spaniards 
had built to protect the settlement from 
marauding Indians. A lank, sandy- 
haired Texan appeared from the shady 
side of a pile of baled hay, where he had 
been indulging in the daily siesta like 
the rest of Tucson’s population. He be- 
stowed an indifferent nod on the traveler. 

“How’s the boys getting on at Bonita, 
Jack?” he asked. 

“Fair,” Scurry told him. “The Apaches 
jumped us last week. I lost three men: 
Billy Tyler and the Shadler brothers.” 

The other swore gently and took the 
horse; he was leading the animal away 
when a thought struck him, and he 
paused to seek further tidings. : 

“Ol? Man Saunders making out all 
right at the stage station?” 

“All right,” Jack Scurry said. “Least- 
ways, he was this mo’nin!” 

“Some of these days,” the corral-keep- 
et announced, “that outfit’s going to be 
plumb out of luck. A man cain’t keep 
ten thousand dollars’ wutH of gold-dust 
in a Gollforsaken place like that and get 
away with it. I done tol’ him so myself 
a dozen times.” ‘He set to work unsad- 
dling the horsé, and Scurry departed 
down the narrow street. He was think- 
ing of the girl who had stood in the 
st&ge-station doorway waving good-by, 
and felt thankful no one had overheard 
that remark about Saunders’ gold-dust. 

In this, however, he was wrong. A 
pursy man, whose face was marked by a 
network of broken veins, had appeared 


between two old freight-wagons while 
the corral-keeper was delivering his 
opinion. Before it was finished, he had 
stepped back out of sight. Now he made 
his way in‘silence to the willow thicket 
beside the little watercourse. Here was 
a bare space among the undergrowth, 
where the sandy earth was patterned by 
a lacework of shade and sunshine. In 
the middle of this lay three blanket-rolls, 
and two of these were being used as pil- 
lows by a pair who lay flat on their 
backs. They sat up at his approach. 
One of them was a mean-looking little 
man who wore a flaming red shirt. The 
other was bare to the waist of his tight 
jean breeches; his body was the color of 
an old saddle, and the high cheek-bones 
and the thin lips proclaimed the fact that 
there had been an Indian or two among 
his forefathers. They were not a pre- 
possessing trio; and there were sheriffs 
back in California who had offered siz- 
able rewards in the hope of seeing their 
faces again. The fat man said: 

“Listen to this—” He recited the con- 
versation which he had overheard; and 
when he had finished, the mean little 
man in the red shirt announced: 

“Luck’s turned.” 

The half-breed asked: “When do we 

oP” 

“We got to lift an outfit first,” the fat 
man said, “and hosses too. Aint any 
sense hanging around this part of Arizona 
after we do the killing. These Texans 
are too handy with a rawhide rope.” 


CHAPTER II 


“@ENOR,” the peddler cried, “behold!” 

He held the rosary in his brown 
hand. “The cross is of silver, and the 
beads are of the finest jet.” 

He held it out at arm’s-length above 
the other stock in trade: the plaster im- 
ages of saints, several ebony crucifixes, 
some colored prints of the Madonna and 
Child. All were carefully arranged up- 
on a blanket which he had spread at the 
edge of the narrow street. He stood be- 
fore a blank adobe wall, leaning forward, 
a bronze-skinned personification of ea- 
gerness. He had come all the way from 
Sinaloa with the little pack-train of 
some Mexican players, sharing their be- 
lief that the Confederate occupation of 
Arizona and the withdrawal of American 
customs inspection at the boundary 
would mean prosperity. The first three 
weeks of the journey had been enlivened 
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by as many brushes with bandits, and 
during the last ten days they had been 
dodging Apaches. Tonight the troupers 
were going to try their luck with a Tuc- 
son audience in the plaza before the old 
church. As for him, he had been crying 
his wares ever since the passing of the 
afternoon siesta; his voice was growing 
hoarse, and this was the first passer-by 
who had shown the faintest sign of be- 
ing a prospective customer. 

“Senor! It has been blessed!” he 
rattled on in the mongrel Spanish of the 
border. For all the sign that Jack Scurry 
betrayed, one would have said that he 
did not understand a single word. But 
his eyes remained fixed on the small 
silver cross and the beads of jet which 
were coiled around it in the brown palm. 

“How much?” he asked in Spanish 
which was poorer than the peddler’s. The 
latter named a figure swiftly, and Scurry 
handed the man his money; he thrust 
the rosary into the pocket of his jeans 
and walked away without another word. 

“When yo’ get back to the stage sta- 
tion,” so his thoughts were running at 
the moment, “I bet yo’ lose yo’r nerve 
and don’t give it to her.” 

With the approach of evening the nar- 
row street was waking up. Various lanky 
swine, their hind legs tethered to stakes 
by rawhide ropes, were emerging from 
the shade where they had been enjoying 
their siestas along with the town’s popu- 
lation; numbers of flea-bitten dogs were 
sallying forth; dusky men with bright- 
striped serapes about their shoulders 
were smoking in doorways, beside which 
strings of scarlet chili peppers hung from 
the roof-poles. Three women, whose 
faces were almost hidden behind their 
black rebozos, were on their way to the 
plaza church. A flag, its red field crossed 
by two blue bars studded with white 
stars, was hanging from a jackstaff over 
the wide door of the largest building. 

Jack Scurry passed beneath the flag 
and entered the only room in Tucson 
which boasted a wooden floor. It had 
been the office of that same Esteban 
Ochoa, whose wagon-trains had been 
bringing supplies from the distant States 
before the Confederate occupation; now 
it was the headquarters of the Texan 
staff. But the soldiers from the Rio 
Grande were, as they would have put it 
themselves, rustling their own grub; 
and as there was no money to pay out, 
there was no necessity for a disbursing 
officer. The solitary aide, who put in his 
time here killing flies and trying to ac- 


quire a taste for Mexican cigarettes, had 
called it a day and departed. Scurry 
went on to the room beyond. 

The floor here was made of adobe 
which had been wet with bulls’ blood and 
pounded hard. The walls were white- 
washed, the ceiling low; there were two 
stingy windows; there was a flat-topped 
desk made of pine boards which had once 
been portions of packing-boxes. Colonel 
Hunter was sitting behind the desk. He 
acknowledged Scurry’s negligent salute 
with a careless gesture. 

“How goes it, Jack?” he asked. 


HOMEMADE chair with a seat of 

dried rawhide stood before the desk. 
Scurry turned it around so that its back 
was foremost, and he strode it as if it 
were a horse. 

“Enemy’s on the march,” he said. 
“They'll reach Bonita Cafion, where we 
are camped, in a few days.” He paused 
to roll a cigarette, and when he had 
lighted it, “I cain’t get used to this greas- 
er tobacco,” he complained. 

“Me neither,” Colonel Hunter nodded. 
“Plumb sure this news is right?” 

“A couple of prospectors fetched it,” 
Seurry said. “They came into camp 
night before last. They were on their 
way from Yuma to the Salt River, but 
the Apaches jumped ’em, and they had 
to leave the country. Aint a doubt about 
their story being true.” 

The cigarette was burning unevenly. 
He tried to correct it, swore and threw 
the cigarette away. Then he went on. 

“They passed the Yankees fifty miley 
out of Yuma; that was ten days ago. 
It’s the California column, three regi- 
ments; twelve hundred men. They’ve 
got two field-pieces, and General Carle- 
ton’s in command.” 

Colonel Hunter leaned back in his 
chair; he looked like a man who is well 
satisfied. He said: 

“T got good news from New Mexico, 
this mo’nin’, Jack. It’s the first post 
that’s come through in two months. Gen- 
eral Sibley’s men licked the Northern. 
troops at Valverde. That was six weeks 
ago. Sibley sent a dispatch-rider to me 
then, but I reckon the Indians must have 
got him. When he wrote this last letter, 
he was in Santa Fe, and he aimed to send 
me reinforcements as soon as he took 
Fort Union. If we can delay that Cali- 
fornia column a few days until those 
troops show up, we can handle them 
mighty nicely.” 

“If is a big word sometimes, Colonel.” 
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“All depends on how yo’re organized,” 
Colonel Hunter told him. “How many 
men have yo’ got at Bonita Cajfion>?” 

“Six holding it down when I left,” 
Scurry said. “No telling how many will 
be there when I get back. If I had 
twenty more, we might delay those 
Yankees for a day or two.” He was 
silent for a time, considering. ‘The’s 
ten miles of mesquite thickets on the flat 
below us. They’re plumb sure to send 
their advance guard on before the main 
body marches through. All we got to do 
is ambush those that ride ahead, and 
make it hot enough for them. Carleton 
would smell a trap, and he’d be mighty 
careful to be sure of everything before 
he continued his advance.” 

“Sounds good to me.” Colonel Hunt- 
er fiddled with some papers on his desk. 
“It would be better still if there was a 
larger force for yo’ to fall back on. Sup- 
pose I take a hundred men to the stage 
station and send twenty on to Bonita. 
By the time the Yankees fought two 
skirmishes and shoved us back to Tucson, 
Sibley’s reinforcements would be here.” 

“Well,” Scurry drawled, “I’m getting 
sick of fighting Indians. This will be a 
change.” 

“We've got a few days’ leeway,” Hunt- 
er said. “It’s going to take time to gath- 
er this crowd of mine together. Most of 
em are up the valley chasing Apaches. 
And we'll have to outfit with grub. We'll 
figure on marching two days from now.” 

Scurry dismounted from his chair. 

“Tl meet yo’ at the stage station, 
Colonel, and guide the men to our camp. 
T’ll start back tonight. Like as not the 
boys will be needing me before I get 
there.” 

It was in his mind to make his de- 
parture in the cool of the early evening; 
but a clown changed his plans—a Mexi- 
can clown from Sinaloa, his face bedizened 
with streaks of red and yellow paint. He 
walked down the narrow main street of 
the village, crying his tidings: “The Per- 
ilous Romance of Sebastian and Estan- 
cia,” to be enacted in the plaza at eight 
o’clock, by players who had delighted 
the president of Mexico and every other 
dignitary of the Republic. 


CHAPTER III 


HERE were two large bonfires blaz- 
ing, one on either side of the plaza. 
The flames of a dozen torches were or- 
ange tongues licking the blue darkness 


of the desert night. The light lay in a 
glowing pool that wavered like the sur- 
face of a pond into which a stone has 
been thrown. The ripples laved the mud- 
colored walls of adobe buildings and 
crept up the pale brown front of the old 
church; they flowed across the empty 
space where the troupe of strolling play- 
ers from Sinaloa had been bowing to the 
plaudits of Tucson’s small but well- 
mixed population, a few minutes before. 

Then, as the crowd fell silent, Estan- 
cia appeared up-stage and came forward. 
And when she unrolled a flag, whose red 
field was crossed by two blue bars stud- 
ded with white stars, the applause rose 
and the audience sprang to their feet. 

All save one. He sat alone, unno- 
ticed, it would seem. But it happened 
that Jack Scurry saw him. 


T has become a well-known fact that 
those soldiers who are tasting the true 
flavor of war at the front are not so 
prone toward overpunctiliousness con- 
cerning patriotic demonstrations as the 
others behind the lines, who have more 
worry to spare on such matters. But the 
luck which had given Jack Scurry a brief 
vista across several rows of benches be- 
fore the crowd shifted, closing in once 
more, had allowed him to see, on that 
young face, a defiance which was tinged 
with insolence. His own face hardened. 
The audience was relaxing after its 
two strenuous hours of Latin-American 
melodrama. Fat seforas and slim sefor- 
itas were clustered on the benches, vicari- 
ously living over some of the more de- 
licious moments of thrilling love. Old 
women with skins like wrinkled parch- 
ment were hawking dulces and steaming 
enchiladas. Lounging caballeros in flar- 
ing trousers with leather straps along 
the legs, peons in rags, shod with raw- 
hide sandals, and any number of cynical 
dogs were regarding the scene with vary- 
ing emotions. There were two score or 
so of Texans from Hunter’s regiment, 
who weren’t much better off sartorially 
than the peons, and there were a handful 
of gamblers who looked immaculate in 
comparison with the other males. Small 
boys were running in and out among the 
crowd; some of its older members were 
calling greetings to friends. 

What with all of this, Jack Scurry 
would have given up the idea of hunting 
out the youth who had remained seated 
when he should have been doing honor 
to the Confederate flag, had it not been 
for the insolence in the wide gray eyes. 
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“The Injuns done called it a day,” said 
old Saunders, 


That rankled. The youth was near the 
fringe of the crowd when Scurry overtook 
him and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Well?” The insolence of the gray 
eyes was present in the voice. ‘What 
do you want?” 

“Pears to me yo’r laigs are sound,” 
Scurry replied calmly. ““(Leastways, yo’re 
able to stand up now.” 

They were facing each other across an 
empty row of benches. The meeting of 
their eyes was like a duel. But the anger 
which was rising within him did not pre- 
vent Scurry from appraising this other 
carefully. He was not much more than 
twenty, tall and straight as an arrow, 
with a mass of straw-colored hair; and 
those wide gray eyes that kept Scurry’s 
antagonism, alive—they were the eyes of 
one who has never known what it means 


wie 


i 


to meet opposition, whose sureness in 
himself brings contempt for others. 
Otherwise the face was good-looking; 
there was a freshness in the cheeks and 
lips which told of sheltered living. Jack 
Scurry thought of his own boyhood and 
the hard school he had gone through. 

“A pilgrim,” he told himself; and he 
said aloud: “If yo’ don’t like our flag, 
why didn’t yo’ stay back East and fight 
for yo’r own?” 

“T take it, from the way you talk,” 
the other replied coldly, “that you’re one 
of Hunter’s Texans. I haven’t heard of 
any fighting your gang’s been doing yet.” 
He leaned forward, thrusting his flushed 
face closer. “And when I stand up for a 
flag, it won’t be for that Rebel rag.” 


ERHAPS the issue might have been 

settled then and there, and some 
things would not have happened afterward 
as they did, if two dogs, who were less 
punctilious concerning preliminaries, had 
not picked the narrow space between the 
men to settle some dispute of their own. 
Before this combat had fairly begun to 
get warm, a dozen other curs were piling 
in, and the air was full of dust and snarls, 
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Men and boys of three races were crowd- 
ing in to see the fun; women were scut- 
tling away to safety. One particularly 
obese matron, whose blocking ability 
would have got her a long way if she had 
only belonged to the sterner sex and a 
later generation, thrust Scurry aside with 
such expeditious vigor that by the time 


“Tt’s going to take time 

to gather this crowd of 

mine together,” Hunt- 

er said. “Most of ’em 

are up the valley chas- 
ing Apaches.” 


he had recovered his breath, the yelps of 
the last canine casualty were growing 
faint in the distance. The pilgrim was 
nowhere in sight. Jack Scurry shrugged 
and turned away. 

His indifference would have been short- 
lived if he had only been able to see 
around a corner and hear low voices at a 
hundred yards’ distance. There was a 
crooked little alley leading off from the 
square, a dark lane between windowless 
walls of sun-dried bricks; and there was 
not even a prowling dog about. But the 
middle-aged Mexican who was doing the 
talking spoke barely above a whisper. 
He was the wagonmaster of that same 
Esteban Ochoa whose loyalty to the 
Northern cause had brought him exile, 
and he was gripping the pilgrim by the 
arm. He said: 

“This Rebel mus’ wait for some other 
day, Sefor Brand. It is news that I 
bring to you. We have been expecting it 
for weeks, and now it has come.” 

“You can let go my arm, Santa Cruz,” 
young Brand bade the other quietly. 
“Tell me this news.” 

“Tt is the soldiers from California.” 
Santa Cruz had learned his English along 


the trail to the distant Missouri River, 
but his rhetoric was still Spanish-Amer- 
ican. “They are marching up the Gila. 
They will be here soon.” 

“That story’s come a dozen times be- 
fore,” Brand said. 

“It is the truth,” the wagonmaster as- 
sured him. “Listen to me: The young 
son of my sister, he is the boy at the 
mess of the Rebel officers. He stands be- 
hind the chair of Colonel Hunter, and he 
swings the fan with the long handle to 
drive away the flies. He has good ears, 
that boy, and he hears some things which 
he tells me. You onderstan’? Well then, 
thees evening when the officers sit down 
for their meal, there is moch said. And 
it is what I tell you. The California 
men, they are coming, and the Texas 
companies will ride out to meet them.” 

“When do these Rebels march?” Brand 
asked. And the Mexican replied: 

“T do not know. But we can wait 
and we will learn. And when my sister’s 
son brings me the word— They will be 
watching me, sefior, because I know the 
roads. They would not think of you, 
because—” 

“J understand,” Brand interrupted 
curtly. “They think I’m green. All 
right, Pll show them, Santa Cruz.” 


Y the time this brief conference was 
finished, Jack Scurry was halfway 
down the main street; he had dismissed 
the pilgrim from his mind. For there 
were other matters of graver importance 
than this insolent young Yankee await- 
ing his attention: there was the little 
rosary in the pocket of his jeans breech- 
es; there was the lonely adobe house at 
the edge of the mesa, where he had seen 
a girl standing in the doorway that 
morning when he rode away; there was 
the camp at the mouth of Bonita Cafion, 
a day’s ride farther on, the last westward 
outpost of the ambitious Confederacy. 
He went down the narrow street, where 
the dust was deep and the pitfalls were 
numerous, to the corral beside the old 
adobe town wall. He saddled up his 
horse and set forth on his journey. 
There was a late moon in the sky, and 
the plains were vague mysteries reaching 
away to mountain ranges which were 
like black shadows against the stars; the 
cafion which connected them was filled 
from wall to wall with thick darkness. 
His thoughts roved back and forth: 
they traveled on ahead of him; they lin- 
gered at the stage station on the mesa 
with a girl; sometimes his hand slid into 
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his pocket, and at these moments when 
his fingers touched the beads or felt the 
smooth metal of the little cross, his heart 
grew bold with resolution. 


T last the dawn leaked white into the 
eastern sky; the white changed to 
faint pink, and this grew warmer until 
the heavens throbbed and the wide plain 
took on tints as delicate as the inside of 
a seashell. The brief interval of trans- 
formation attained its climax, and then 
the sun appeared. All things became 
stark in sharp reality. From the sum- 
mit of a range of mountains far to the 
northward a slender thread of smoke 
twined up against the paling sky. Jack 
Scurry saw it, and his eyes became bleak. 
After the manner of those who often 
ride alone, he spoke to his horse as one 
would to a companion who understands 
what is being said: 

“Apaches again. 
lonely without ’em.” 

The sun had mounted for the span of 
the first two hours when he turned the 
horse up the side road to the flat-roofed 
building which stood like a solitary sen- 
try at the edge of the mesa. Pedro was 
basking in the slanting rays at the cor- 
ral bars, smoking his after-breakfast 
cigarette. Old Saunders’ square back 
was in brief evidence near the mouth of 
the dry gulch which gashed the moun- 
tainside behind the building. 

“Tt is,” Pedro asked in Spanish as he 
took the reins which Scurry handed him, 
“good luck with you in Tucson, sefor?” 

“Tt is good luck,” Jack Scurry an- 
swered; and he was thinking, as he said 
it, that during the weeks while he had 
known this Mexican, the little man had 
never inquired as to his business, riding 
back and forth in this wild land. 

“Some day I will go there. It will not 
be long.” Pedro was smiling; his teeth 
were very white; his eyes were alight. 
There were moments afterward when 
Scurry remembered the prophecy and its 
failure of fulfillment. But his mind was 
not on Pedro now; nor were there any 
forebodings in it; hope was surging high 
within him, and his hand was thrust into 
the pocket of his jeans breeches, his fin- 
gers fondling the jet beads of the little 
rosary. By the time the Mexican had 
led his horse beyond the opened bars, 
Scurry was halfway to the house. . 

It is a curious thing, the bashfulness 
which some men feel when they confront 
a girl. And there is something pathetic 
about it when the man is, as has so 


I reckon we'd get 


often been the case, as bold in action as 
he is timid when it comes to love. In 
those days, when there was much fight- 
ing and the most of it was of a hair-rais- 
ing quality, when women were extremely 
scarce, and of the few who were in evi- 
dence only the rare exceptions owned 
even an approach to good looks, the or- 
deal which Jack Scurry underwent that 
morning was natural enough. 


Bees was standing in the doorway 
as he neared; and her eyes were 
upon him, It was the warm light in those 
eyes which left him speechless, left him 
without words to utter, and seemed to 
bring an awkwardness to his limbs. 

“Back already!” she cried. “Did you 
have a nice time in Tucson?” 

“T was busy,” he muttered ; and as soon 
as the words had passed his lips, he had 
a sinking feeling of their ungraciousness. 
She turned and she went quickly through 
the room into the kitchen beyond. He 
did not hear her sigh; and because her 
back was toward him, he did not see the 
look in her face. He found a chair and 
slumped down beside the long table 
where the passengers who had made the 
journey to California in the days before 
the Civil War used to gather for wayside 
meals. He was sitting there regarding 
the opposite wall with unseeing eyes, and 
he was making a final effort to summon 
his vanished resolution, when she re- 
turned with his breakfast. His effort 
was in vain. He ate in silence, and in 
silence she regarded him. She was stand- 
ing in the doorway, a little figure against 
the white morning sunlight, with skin 
the color of pale gold and dark hair 
stirring in the faint breeze. When he 
had finished at last, he rose; his hand 
went once more to the pocket of his 
jeans, but it came forth empty. He swal- 
lowed, hesitated, then started toward 
the door. She drew aside to let him pass. 

“Got to be shoving on,” he said. 

Luisa was still standing in the door- 
way when he rode away. She waved her 
hand, and he waved in answer. He did 
not turn his head to look back again; 
and as he traveled down the hill, he was 
cursing himself for an awkward fool. 
The dust rose from his horse’s hoofs and 
enwrapped him in a brown cloud. He 
never knew that she remained there up- 
on the threshold watching the cloud until 
it melted into the heat haze. 

Loneliness had been her portion ever 
since she could remember. To stand in 
a doorway gazing over a wide landscape ; 
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to watch the dust-signal of some depart- 
ing traveler recede until it had vanished, 
or to seek for the first faint haze which 
would announce the approach of a new 
guest: these had been her habits from 
the time she was a little girl. 

Of the few companions whom she had 
known, all were men: solitary men who 
stopped in passing, then rode away. And 
only one of them had given her any sign 
of the attention which a young girl 
craves. Her mind went to him now. 

It was in Tucson, one of those sun- 
drenched days in the late winter when 
the touch of the still air is a warm caress. 
Her father had come in to buy supplies 
for the next few months, and she was 
walking up the narrow street from the 
corral of Esteban Ochoa, when the youth 
came around a corner so suddenly that 
had she not stepped aside, they would 
have collided. There followed one of 
those experiences with which all of us 
are familiar; for as she strove to avoid 
him, he swerved his course in the same 
direction. They halted and confronted 
each other, smiling. She remembered his 
fresh young face, the wide gray eyes 
which were a little too bold in their as- 
surance. She remembered his voice as 
he begged her pardon. It was the only 
time a man had spoken to her as if she 
were entitled to some consideration as a 
woman; and Luisa had cherished the 
memory. 

The picture faded as quickly as it had 
come. She was looking at the plain once 
more, but it was empty. She turned and 
went back into the house. 


CHAPTER IV 


N the second evening after Jack 
Scurry rode away, Luisa was stand- 
ing in the doorway watching the wide 
plain. She was facing the western sky, 
where the riot of color faded slowly until 
the purple mountains along the horizon 
became dead black, and a solitary star 
appeared above them. The old stage 
road, which looped and twisted like a 
ribbon which has been carelessly thrown 
aside, was barely visible now. Where it 
approached the southern mountains 
through which the narrow cajion led 
toward Tucson, a cloud of dust betrayed 
the presence of approaching horsemen. 
But she did not see it, for her eyes were 
fixed upon the more distant reaches in 
the north into which Scurry had ridden, 
from which he might ride again, 


It was a large cloud of dust; and if 
either of the men had caught sight of it, 
he would have hastened to announce the 
news. But Pedro was busy at some be- 
lated task in the corral, and Saunders 
was in the house. So the twilight deep- 
ened and darkness crept up from the 
flat-lands to the mesa. Luisa closed the 
door and went to the long table. She 
lighted the kerosene lamp, and the radi- 
ance flowed through the window so that 
ce house became a beacon, visible from 
afar.... : 

A fat man whose face was marked by 
a network of little broken veins looked 
through the haze of dust and caught 
sight of it. He said: 

“There’s the place, boys. We'll be di- 
viding up that gold-dust in an hour from 
now.” His voice was high-pitched, with 
a throaty huskiness. “Tomorrow morn- 
in’ we’ll be shoving on to California.” 

“Le’s hope we get fresh hosses then 
tonight,” the half-breed growled. “I 
could of stole better than these with my 
eyes shut.” 

“We're lucky to have laid holt of what 
we've got, George,” the fat man reminded 
him. “Them Texans was catching up 
everything in Tucson that had four legs 
this last two days. Must be, there’s 
something going on. I wonder what 
they’re up to.” 

The half-breed made no reply, but 
cursed the pack-animal which he was 
leading. The voice of the mean-looking 
little man in the red shirt rose through 
the fog of dust; it floated off into the 
night, as rich as the low notes of a great 
organ, as soft as a prayer. 

“California! Frisco! The Bella Union! 
Portsmouth Square!” 

“And vigilantes, Jack!” The fat man 
laughed. “I don’t think I’d go north of 
Monterey for a few months yet, if I 
was you.” 

“T’ll take my chances,” the man in the 
red shirt said. ‘“They’ve forgot me now.” 

The dust was thick; the pack-horse, 
which the half-breed was leading, stum- 
bled often and its hoofs stirred up great 
clouds. The signal rose into the sky, but 
the darkness hid it—even as it hid a 
thinner column of dust which rose some 
miles behind them. The light before 
them glowed below the clustered stars. 

“How many men we got to handle, 
Fat?” the half-breed asked. “Or do you 
know?” 

“Two men,” the fat man said. “But 
one of ’em is a greaser. It will be easy. 
T hope this miner has been lucky.” 
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“T hope so,” the half-breed told him, 
“for your sake. If I have to ride fast, 
keepin’ the news behind me, I want to 
carry something with me. I get peevish 
if I don’t. The’s big travel on the Ta- 
hoe road this year,” he added. “The 
Comstock mines are shipping bullion 
every day now.” 

“Half an hour, and we’ll have our fin- 
gers irito Saunders’ dust,” said the other. 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


FTER Luisa lighted the lamp, she sat 
down at the table. The long room 

was still; she was thinking of the dif- 
ferent places where she had lived during 
her father’s wanderings: the camp on the 


Agua Fria where she had played among - 


the pack-saddles and blanket-rolls when 
she was a tiny girl; the stone house 
without a window, in the brown, oak- 
dotted hills near the boundary where she 
had stood in the doorway one blazing 
afternoon while her mother stood beside 
her, shading her eyes with her hand, 
watching a dozen Apaches trotting up 
the valley flats. The adobe house at the 
Point of the Mountains with the mound 
of rocks behind it where Saunders had 
buried her mother. There were other 
camps; but all had a common quality: a 
loneliness which she had accepted as one 
does the daily portion of life. 


OW the silence was broken by a slow 

footfall. The door to the kitchen 
opened, and Saunders entered. He was 
carrying a little buckskin sack in one 
hand, and in the other a baking-powder 
can. He set them down on the table, 
then went to the fireplace at the end of 
the room and took a pair of gold scales 
from the smoke-stained mantel of hewn 
oak, When he returned to the table, he 
picked up the buckskin sack and held it 
fora moment. Then he spoke to her: it 
was the first time since he had come in 
from work that evening, save once, when 
he had bidden her to refill his plate at 
supper. He said: 

“A little better’n three ounces. The 
gravel is getting richer near bedrock.” 

He fished a pair of steel-rimmed glass- 
es from one of his pockets; and when he 
put them on, the lenses flashed briefly in 
the lamplight. He seated himself at the 
other end of the table, and she watched 
him weigh the dust. His big back was 
bent in a tight arc; his head was bowed, 
and his bushy white hair gleamed like 
snow when the sun is shining on it. She 
had a view of his face in profile, the 
pursed lips, the blue eyes intent on the 
little heap of dust. He poured the dust 
into the ‘baking-powder can, and rose 
from the chair. He walked heavily 
across the room, and the kitchen door 
banged behind him. She heard the outer 
door close a moment later. 

There was a huge slab of rock before 
that rear door. It served as a rude step, 
and it served another purpose. She knew 
what her father was doing now as well as 
if she were looking at him. He was 
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kneeling beside the stone, lifting it from 
place. 

Always before, this proceeding—which 
was as regular a portion of the daily rou- 
tine as the evening meal—had roused no 
emotion. But as she sat here tonight, 
picturing it in her mind, she was afraid. 

Fear was not new to her. She had 
endured it many times, but at such times 
there had been something tangible which 
had aroused it: once it had been the news 
that the Indians were out; and only last 
month she had seen two men stealing up 
the gulch where her father was working. 
A little later she had heard two rifle 
shots—and the men had never reap- 
peared. The cold hand that had clutched 
her heart on those occasions had not 
closed as tightly as now, when there was 
neither sight nor sound to alarm. 

The room was still. There was no 
movement anywhere outside that she 
could hear. But for some reason the 
very silence made her heart beat faster. 

Or was that a sound? It might have 
been the thud of hoofs. The dust was 
heavy on the road which led from the 
brink of the mesa to the corral, and a 
horse would not make much noise. The 
door of split oak planks was thick. She 
was not sure—it might have been im- 
agination. As she listened, she thought 
she heard the sound once more. 

It would, she told herself, be Pedro; 
he was late tonight with his work in the 
corral. She remembered now that he 
had spoken of some trouble with the 
well: the sweep had been broken, and he 
was going to mend it. That was it, no 
doubt ; he had finished the task and was 
watering the horses at last. But the 
answer failed to drive away her fear. 
She sat there facing the front door, star- 
ing at it as if she hoped to see through 
it into the night and solve the secret 
which the darkness held. 


UT then she heard another sound; if 
she had not been listening intently, 
she would not have caught it. It must 
have been horrible out there beyond the 
thick door. In here, where nothing 
moved, it was barely audible, and yet the 
horror of it turned her cold. It was a 
hoarse, rasping sound, but it was not 
like the rasp of metal; there was a soft- 
ness in it, a sort of choking softness, 
which was eloquent of death’s presence. 
It died away, and the silence that fol- 
lowed was filled with terror. 
She did not scream. For she had spent 
her life, ever since she could remember, 
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in remote places, where you could scream 
at the top of your voice for hours on end 
and get neither help nor answer. She sat 
motionless, staring at the door. 

Two or three seconds passed. And 
while they were passing, something made 
her conscious of a presence. Her eyes 
left the door, and she turned her head 
toward the window. It was one of the 
few glass windows in this part of Ari- 
zona; the stage company had brought 
the sashes across the plains and had in- 
stalled them in some of the stations. The 
lamplight was flowing through the panes, 
leaving an area of brightness outside. 
And within this she saw a face. 


iF was a blur of white beyond the glass, 
but she saw the eyes looking into 
the room. The light was shining on 
them. Then, just as she caught sight of 
it, the face vanished. 

The outer door of the kitchen closed 
with a bang. She heard her father’s foot- 
fall. There was no deliberation in the 
step now; he was running. He burst in- 
to the room. His blue eyes were gleam- 
ing; his white hair was tossing; his lips 
worked, and she heard the whispered 
curses. She sprang from her chair as he 
passed her. He reached the corner where 
his muzzle-loading carbine stood, and he 
grasped the weapon by the barrel. 


The front door flew open, and a man 


leaped across the threshold. He was 
wearing a red shirt that glowed in the 
lamplight like fresh blood. Luisa saw 
the pair who followed him, but her eyes 
hung upon the leader. He was holding a 
long-barreled pistol in one hand; and as 
he ran toward Saunders, he raised the 
weapon. 

The old man was starting to throw the 
butt of the rifle to his shoulder; his 
thumb was on the hammer and _ his 
finger was seeking the trigger. Luisa was 
gazing at the muzzle of the pistol, wait- 
ing for the spit of powder-smoke to fly 
from it, waiting for the report. But the 
pistol swept on upward. Then it de- 
scended, and the dull noise of the blow 
was followed by the scrape of boot-heels 
on the earthen floor. She saw her father 
falling; he lay on his side and the blood 
was running from his forehead. 

The fat man said: “Go easy, George. 
We want him later. We got ta find out 
where he keeps the dust.” He was stand- 
ing within the doorway; the half-breed 
was beside him, and there was a knife 
in the half-breed’s hand. The blade was 
red—red drops fell from it. 
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“We got to work on him.” The fat 
man’s voice was unctuous. He passed 
his tongue over his thick lips. 

“He'll be all right,” the man in the 
red shirt answered. “Give him five min- 
utes. He’ll be ready then.” 

The fat man’s eyes went to the table. 
The pair of gold scales lay where Saun- 
ders had left them. If any of the trio 
had seen the girl, they seemed to have 
forgotten her already. The half-breed 
closed the door. 

“Been weighing the day’s clean-up,” 
he said. The fat man nodded and 
licked his lips again. The two of them 
came on into the room and stood beside 
their companion. They bent over Saun- 
ders. 

“Yes, he’ll come to,” the fat man said. 

Luisa had not made a sound. Their 
backs were toward her now. She started 
edging around the table. 

The front door was less than ten feet 
away. If she could only reach it before 
they turned their heads, there was a 
chance. If she could open it and gain 
the outside, the chance was magnified 
tenfold. It was the only hope to save 
her father. She was not thinking of her- 
self then. 'The fear which had clutched 
her heart a little while before had left 
her now. 

She was sliding her feet along the 
earthen floor, one hand upon the table’s 
edge, her eyes on those three bendéd 
backs. She reached the corner of the 
table and started to cross the interval. 
One step, another, and a third. Her hand 
was on the latch when the man in the red 
shirt raised his head and caught sight of 
her. 

She had thrown the door open and she 
was springing across the threshold when 
he leaped after her. He seized her and 
dragged her back into the room. The 
half-breed closed the door. The fat man 
stood beside her father’s still form. He 
looked her over from head to foot. 

“A girl,” he murmured. “They never 
said there was a girl.” He smiled and 
licked his lips. 


CHAPTER V 


ae little pool of spring water was 
less than three feet wide; it was 
walled around by stones, and the wall 
rose with the steep slope of the cafion 
bed on the upper side. An eight-foot 
rattlesnake whose back was patterned 
with a chain of diamond-shaped shadings 


“If yo’ two are figur- 
ing on getting mar- 
ried—" the old man 
began. 


liad crawletl down afnorig the fragments 
‘of granite to slake its thirst while the 
man was drinking at the lower edge. The 
two of them were lying on their bellies, 
oblivious of each other’s presence, when 
Jack Scurry came up the gulch to fill his 
canteen. It was twenty-four hours since 
he had left the stage station. 

“Yo’, Lum,” he said in his soft Texas 
drawl, “if yo’ don’t mind what yo’re do- 
ing, yo’ll butt the brains out of that 
snake.” 

Young Columbus Gray withdrew his 
‘head and arose unhurriedly ; little drops 
beaded his blond curls; they glittered in 
the hot morning sunshine like expensive 
jewels while he looked about him for a 
rock of proper size. He found one, and 
after he had slain the reptile, he cursed 
Arizona and all its fauna with searching 
thoroughnes$. The other members of 
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the party came up from the cafnp where 
the ravine widened toward its mouth, in 
time to be in at the death. Old Jim 
Bradshaw, whose gray mustaches drooped 
below his unshaven jaws, said: 

“Long as they don’t bed down with 
me, I don’t fuss with ’em.” 

“T was hoping it was Apaches,” Bob 
Ellis announced regretfully, “or the 
Yankees.” 

“If Hunter’s men don’t show up right 
soon,” Scurry told them, “we’re liable to 
get jumped by both of ’em. I saw a 
signal-smoke at the summit of the range 
when I was catching up my hoss an hour 
ago; and the way I reckon, the Cali- 
fornia column cain’t be very far away 
by this time.” 

He filled his canteen in the spririg, and 
the others followed him down the rocky 
little gully. When they were nearing 


their camp young Columbus Gray halted 
abruptly and pointed to the west. 
“Somebody coming,” he said. 


ALF an hour later the cloud of dust, 
which had betrayed the approach- 
ing horseman, disgorged him at the fringe 
of the mesquite bushes where the gully 
came down to the flat. He was a lathy 
man, fair-haired, and his sandy unattend- 
ed beard grew in sparse tufts, failing to 
camouflage his youth. He looked about 
him at the bed-rolls and the sooty cook- 
ing-utensils, at the long-barreled rifles 
and the cap-and-ball revolvers, at the 
men who wore the pistols. There was 
nothing military in their appearance, no 
sign of uniform or soldierly equipment ; 
their flat-heeled boots were yellow as 
dried rawhide ; their dusty jeans breeches 
were patched, and the seats of most 
were reinforced by buckskin. But the 
weapons were well oiled. And there was 
a hardness in the members of the squad 
which showed through dust and sunburn. 
Because he was not new to the land and 
its ways, he was content to take them for 
granted as he found them; if he had any 
curiosity as to their purpose or their 
business, he put it aside; and when Jack 
Scurry let the information drop that they 
were prospecting, the wayfarer may have 
noted the absence of shovels and picks 
and gold-pans; but if he did, he kept his 
thoughts to himself. It was young Col- 
umbus Gray who asked for news. 

“And,” he added, “as long as it’s less 
than six months old, we’re honin’ for it.” 

“T got some,” the stranger said, “I was 
in luck. It happened that the day I left 
Fort Yuma, an express-rider came with 
Frisco papers and the latest dispatches 
from the war. There’s a new general 
got command of the Union army in the 
West. Fellow by the name of Grant. 
He met up with Buell’s forces in Tennes- 
see and they fought a big battle at Shi- 
loh. He’s got ’em on the dead run. The 
Alta Californian says they held a big 
celebration in Frisco and the town went 
crazy.” 

Columbus Gray was the only member 
of the small audience who spoke then 
and he said but little; that little, how- 
ever, made up in profane emphasis for 
what it lacked in quantity. 

“Me,” the stranger spoke placidly, “I 
don’t get much chance to bother my head 
about the war. I been playing a lone 
hand along the Gila for the last two 
years and I don’t keep track of things. 
But if you fellows happen to be Texas 


men, which I might judge to be the case 
from your way of talk, you better not 
be too free with them sentiments.” 

“Meanin’?” Jack Scurry asked. 

“Well,” the other replied good-natured- 
ly, “there’s quite a bunch of troops be- 
hind me. Not more than a day’s good 
march away, I'd say. California men. 
They’re on their way to Tucson.” 

Soon after that he rode away, leaving 
his destination unannounced, and un- 
sought-for. Even the bad news of the 
new Union general who had wrought such 
devastation to Confederate hopes on the 
western front, was forgotten for the mo- 
ment. Jack Scurry went silently about 
the business of saddling his horse. When 
he had finished, he told his companions: 

“I’m riding to meet Hunter’s men; I'll 
hurry up those reinforcements. They’re 
due now at the stage station. We can 
drive off the California vanguard easy 
enough, when I fetch ’em here.” 

He was leaving when young Columbus 
Gray called after him: 

“When yo’ get to the stage station to- 
night, Jack, be shore an’ give that girl 
my love.” 

Scurry waved his hand by way of an- 
swer; but he did not turn his head lest 
they perceive the telltale expression on 
his face. Soon his hand slid to the pocket 
of his jeans, and he fondled the beads 
of the rosary. 


N this hot morning he rode out of 
the stony foothills to the wide flats, 
where the white sunshine was a blinding 
glare obscured at moments by the gray 
fog of dust which rose from the hoofs of 
his horse. 

The mountains were growing smaller 
in the distance behind him; they had be- 
come a portion of a wide circle composed 
of several ranges which some trick of 
perspective had blended into one; they 
surrounded the wide plain. The tracks 
of the horseman who had preceded him 
left his own route; they departed into 
the north, where the sky was smudged by 
a faint dust-signal. Sharp fragments — 
of lava were scattered all over the plain; 
they ranged from burnished copper to 
deep black, and heat-waves shimmered 
above them. Far to the right, where 
several ridges united in a castellated wall 
against the hard sky, a thin column of 
smoke appeared; it changed from black 
to white as it rose. 

“More Apaches,” Jack Scurry told his 
horse. “I wonder if it’s me they’re 
after, or do they aim to jump the camp ?” 
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The morning slipped behind him slow- 
ly ; with the approach of noon the moun- 
tains ahead of him were beginning to 
loom higher ; details of glaring ridge and 
darkened cafion grew more distinct. The 
wall parted as he drew nearer, and he 
saw the dwarf pin oaks on the steep 
slopes beside the pass. It was the first 
hour of the afternoon when he rode up to 
the waterhole which lay beneath the over- 
hang of eroded granite at the summit. He 
made the approach with the care of a 
hunter who is stalking big game down 
the wind, for any of those bunches of 
bear-grass might turn out to be a camou- 
flaged Apache. After he had watered his 
horse and drunk his fill, he rode away 
until the flanking hills had drawn apart 
and he traveled upon another open plain. 
Then he halted and ate his lunch. 


EVERAL hours later, when the shad- 
ows were growing long under the west- 
ern range, he saw the adobe stage station, 
backed by the peak which the Mexicans 
called the Picacho. The late rays of the 
sun revealed it at the edge of the mesa, 
and they revealed the old stage road be- 
neath the bluff, a slender ribbon twining 
across the flats; they showed also the 
branch road climbing up the hill to the 
building. The sun set and the gray twi- 
light deepened into a gloom whose black- 
ness was tinged with blue. The house 
had disappeared. Where it had been, a 
single light glowed like a distant star. 
The darkness played queer tricks on 
him. The level plain assumed disguises : 
vague shapes seemed to arise out of its 
expanse, only to melt away with his ap- 
proach. Now and again he drew rein 
and sat rigid in the saddle, listening to 
the stirring of the faint breeze among 
the clumps:of greasewood. Always he 
watched his horse’s ears, for in those 
years when the war-parties of Cochise 
and Mangus Colorado were making 
southeastern Arizona a dead land, with 
blackened walls where settlements had 
stood, there were two hours of greatest 
danger, evening and the crack of dawn. 
And a white man’s horse did not like the 
smell of Indians. But the ears of his 
mount betrayed no sign of an enemy. 
Until they were near the junction of 
the side road which led up the mesa, and 
the light in the stage station glowed 
above them, lambent and large within 
the blue cloak of the night. Then the 
ears of the horse went forward sharply, 
and Scurry pulled up, snatching his cap- 
and-ball revolver from its leather sheath. 
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He heard a sound. It came out of the 
gloom ahead of him: the dull hoofbeats 
of a horse. His tenseness relaxed a little 
then, for the Apaches were seldom 
mounted; they always did their fighting 
from ambush and on foot. Moreover this 
rider came alone upon the Tucson road. 
But Scurry kept the pistol in his hand. 
As the blended figures of man and ani- 
mal emerged out of the night, he called 
the old Spanish challenge of the border, 
“Who goes?” and a voice answered: 

“All right. Put up your gun. I’m 
white and honest, and I’ll take a chance 
on you.” 

A clear voice, good-natured and undis- 
turbed; there was something familiar in 
its sound. The pistol slid back into its 
holster; the traveler rode nearer; Jack 
Scurry uttered an unamiable grunt. 

The man was leaning forward in the 
saddle, shrouded by the gloom, but Scur- 
ry knew him at once. His mind held the 
picture of the last time when he and this 
other had met: He saw the young face, 
the insolent gray eyes; he heard the voice 
tinged with contempt. ... The vision 
passed ; and when he spoke now, his own 
voice was as steady as if the meeting 
had been arranged beforehand: 

“So yo’re here?” 

But he was thinking of others who 
should have been at this spot to meet 
him, others of whom he saw no sign. And 
he was thinking that perhaps it was not 


coincidence which had brought -this one 
instead of them. 

“T’m here,” Brand replied easily. “And 
what of it?” He leaned forward in the 
saddle, looking more closely; then he 
whistled between his teeth. 

“So it’s you!” 

ACK SCURRY smiled that twisted 

smile of his. He said: ‘“Yo’ didn’t 

figure on meeting me, I reckon.” 

Silence up there on the mesa where 
there should have been the stir of many 
men. Only one light where there should 
have been campfires twinkling. And this 
Yankee down here, who had defied the 
Stars and Bars. Scurry shot a question 
harshly : 

“How come yo’re riding this-a-way ?” 
And he added: “What’s yo’r name?” 

“Brand.” The answer was as sharp as 
the query. “Not that it’s any of your 
business. And I ride where I please.” 

His right hand was resting on the 
leather holster beside the horn of his 
saddle; the fingers were fiddling with 
the buttoned flap. Jack Scurry said: 
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“Tt would be plain suicide if yo’ was 
to try and pull that gun.” 

It happened then, as it had happened 
on that other evening, when the two were 
facing each other. But this time there 
was no element of comedy in the inter- 
ruption. 

It came with a puff of warm air which 
swept down from the mesa. And when 
the horses caught the taint which was 
borne on the faint wind, they wheeled so 
abruptly that both of the riders were 
nearly unseated. During the next few 
moments the men were busy getting the 
animals in hand. 


CHAPTER VI 


se little breeze died as abruptly as 
it had begun. The horses were quiet 
again. There was no sound except the 
quick sobbing of their breath—as if 
they had been running a hard race. The 
darkness was like a canopy whose thick 
folds were pierced by the light in the 
window at the mesa’s edge—a curtain 
of deep purple enclosing a narrow circle 
within whose bounds everything was 
blurred as by a faint mist. 

Jack Scurry spoke under his breath: 

“That wind came down the hill... . 
Whatever they smelled is up there some- 
where.” 

And Brand whispered: 

“Indians?” 

“Mebbe. "Light off.” And when they 
had swung from their saddles: “Yo’ lead 
the hosses. Don’t crowd me too close. 
If I want yo’, I’ll blow like a snake.” 

The animals were docile now; the 
dust was deep along the steep grade, and 
it muffled the sound of the hoofs like a 
soft blanket. Scurry’s revolver was in 
his hand; the fingers which clasped the 
butt were damp with sweat. 

Yet danger was an old story to him. 
He had been doing this sort of thing, one 
way or another, all along the road from 
Mesilla on the Rio Grande to Tucson, 
through savage passes in the arid moun- 
tains and over the long flats, across strips 
of green valley which turbaned warriors 
rendered more hideous than the surround- 
ing desert. Silence and desolation; the 
smell of smoke and the smell of drying 
blood. An old story, but this time it was 
as if he were a scared boy, scouting out 
the road for the first time. 

It was the picture in his mind which 
made the sweat spring to his brow and 
made his fingers slippery: the picture of 
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a slender girl; dark hair and a golden 
skin; eyes that were as soft as black 
velvet. 

“Give her my love”—young Columbus 
Gray’s words recurred to him, and he 
cursed the night for its silence. He went 
on slowly. Now and again he halted, 
listening for some little sound; and once, 
when Brand drew too close, Scurry 
warned him back with a whispered oath. 

Just before he reached the summit of 
the mesa, he dropped on his hands and 
knees and waited for Brand to come 
within earshot. 

“Stick here,’ he muttered, “till I 
signal.” Then he went on upward, hug- 
ging the dry earth as closely as a stalk- 
ing cat until he had passed the dangerous 
interval wherein a moving form would 
show against the skyline. He could hear 
one of the horses mouthing its bit under 
the mesa’s break ; he could hear the faint 
shuffle of his own feet in the thick dust. 
Other than these sounds, there was no 
sign. 

The window was not more than thirty 
yards ahead of him. The light flowed 
from it in a golden stream; the stream 
cascaded upon the beaten earth beside 
the building whose wall stood black 
against the stars; within its area objects 
were distinct: a discarded singletree 
bleached by aridity, a pair of wagon 
wheels, 

His eyes were fixed upon the source 
of that golden stream, and he was 
thinking: 

“She’s in there now. The others too, 
her father and the Mexican. Or are 
they? I wonder—” 

Then he remembered that his concern 
was not yet with what lay within those 
adobe walls; and with the memory there 
came a sudden sense of his own negli- 
gence. His eyes returned to the earth 


before him. 
A DEAD man lay across the road, so 

close by that if Scurry had taken 
another step, he would have trodden on 
the body. It lay upon its back, spanning 
the pair of ruts which the wagon-trains 
and the occasional mail stages had 
gouged there during the days before the 
repercussions of a distant war had practi- 
cally put a stop to all travel. The fingers 
of one outstretched hand reached forth 
into the stream of lamplight. It was as 
if they had been cut off and left there, 
for they were stark and real; the rest of 
the still form was so vague that they did 
not seem to be a part of it. 


When Jack Scurry dropped on his 
knees, his hand touched warm blood. He 
knew what had frightened the horses 
now. He waited for some moments, 
making certain that the silence about 
him was, unbroken by any movement of 
men; then he hissed like an angered 
snake. 

He heard the soft thud of footfalls 
in the dusty road, and he said to himself: 

“He’s got sense even if he is a Yankee. 
Some men would have fetched along 
those horses and roused the whole place.” 

Brand’s form emerged out of the dark- 
ness; it hovered over the kneeling man 
for a moment and sank down beside him. 
His Lveath came between his teeth in a 
sharp, sibilant inhalation. He whispered : 

“Tt was Apaches.” 

“No,” Scurry told him softly. “If it 
was, he’d of been mussed up a heap worse 
than this, All they did was cut his 
throat.” 

He got to his feet, and Brand rose 
beside him; they stood there looking off 
into the darkness, listening. 

“Tt’s Pedro,” Scurry muttered. “Way 
he’s laying, he would have been coming 
back to the house from the corral. The 
one that did it must have slipped up 
behind him. That one will be in the 
house now, I reckon, and others with 
him.” 

Brand pointed toward the window, but 
Scurry shook his head. 

“Chances are, they’d see us if we 
looked in. Stick behind and back up 
my play now.” 

He started toward the door; Brand 
followed. They felt their way through 
the darkness. The earth was beaten hard 
here before the house, and it was as level 
as a floor. They went as slowly, lifting 
their feet as carefully, setting them down 
as stealthily as a pair of prowling cats. 
The pool of light lay on one side, and on 
the other was blackness. They heard the 
murmur of voices, and Scurry halted 
before the door. 

“T’ll deal.” The voice was a windy 
tenor. A chair scraped noisily on the 
floor. “First ace gets her.” 


Eee tongue of the heavy homemade 
latch stuck for an instarit in the slot; 
it rattled and came free. Jack Scurry 
flung the door open. He saw two men. 
They were standing at the table in the 
middle of the room; he saw their faces 
turned toward the doorway, and he saw 
two long-barreled pistols leveled upon 
him. He swore. 


“These aint the men we're looking 
for.” He was glancing over his shoulder 
toward Brand. His voice was filled with 
disgust. He closed the door with de- 
liberation. 

A second passed, perhaps—it was little 
more than that. Brand started to say 
something. The first word died before it 
passed his lips as Scurry threw the door 
open agaif. 


E threw it open with his left hand, 

1 but this time he did it more quickly 
than before, and he held his revolver - 
in his right hand. The two men had re- 
placed their weapons in their holsters. 
If he had waited another second, they 
would have realized the trick and 
snatched the pistols out again. It had 
been a matter of proper timing—and 
sufficient luck. He was smiling crooked- 
ly as he stood there on the threshold; 
his eyes were two slits that gleamed in 
the lamplight. He said: 

“Put yo’r hands out on the table.” 

The fat man was bending forward, 
holding the deck in his left hand; his 
right hand was still near his pistol. He 
dropped the deck and planted his hands, 
palms down, upon the table. The half- 
breed was a little slower in obeying. His 
eyes were venomous; and as he slid his 
hands forth in compliance with Scurry’s 
command, he seemed to hesitate. 

Then Scurry saw the man in the red 
shirt. He was a pace or two away from 
the table; he was standing behind Luisa, 
holding her wrists in his two hands. He 
was staring over her shoulder at the 
doorway; his jaw had dropped, and his 
mouth was agape, revealing a row of 
yellow teeth. 

“Turn her loose,” Scurry growled, “and 
then join your friends.” He edged aside 
as Brand pushed past; then he stepped 
inside and closed the door behind him 
with his left hand. He spoke sharply: 
“Mind yo’, Brand, what killing’s done, 
T'll do myself.” 

Brand slipped his index finger from the 
trigger of the leveled revolver, and low- 
ered the hammer with his thumb. The 
man in the red shirt watched him with 
frightened eyes, then obeyed—he went 
to the table and laid his hands upon it 
as the other two had done before him. 

Luisa stood fast. Her slender wrists 
were striped with the red marks of the 
gripping fingers. Her wide eyes were 
like black pools. She was gazing at 
Brand, and her red lips were parted 
slightly. His eyes were fixed on her. 
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“Keep cases on that little man,” Scurry 
bade him. ‘“He’s mean.” He walked 
around the table, plucking the weapons 
from the captives’ holsters, 

Brand said: “Look.” 

He nodded toward the corner beside 
the door which led into a back room. 
Scurry saw Saunders. He was lying on 
his side; and his arms were pinioned 
with rope, tied so tightly that the elbows 
had been drawn behind his back. His 
feet were bound with more rope; a thin 
trickle of blood was oozing from a cut 
on his forehead, his eyes were closed, 
and he was breathing heavily. There 
seemed something wrong in the contrast 
of his white hair to the thread of scarlet 
that crawled across his pale cheek. 

“So!” Scurry’s nostrils widened, and 
his eyes were merciless as he swung upon 
the group around the table. He fingered 
the hammer of his cap-and-ball pistol. 
He was thinking of the men whom 
Colonel Hunter had promised to send, 
whom he had come here to meet. He 
fiddled with the hammer of the weapon, 
cocking it, letting it down, cocking it 
again. 

There are moments when the weight 
of the years seems to climb upon a man’s 
back, when he feels old. Jack Scurry 
had not passed his twenty-fifth birthday, 
but the white-haired man who lay in the 
corner of the room with his eyes closed 
and the blood on his face, had never 
known a greater weariness of spirit than 
that which the younger was feeling now. 

For as he stood here he was remember- 
ing when he started out with the Rebel 
column from San Antonio; when he had 
set forth with high hopes of the conquest 
which was to be achieved : the occupation 
of the Southwest, the possession of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific ports; the weary 
marches through the desert, the thirst 
and blinding dust; the day when he and 
three others had stood off fifty Apaches 
in Stein’s Pass from dawn until the 
‘column showed up at sunset; the stark 
bodies of companions, with buzzards 
hovering above them in the blazing sky. 


AY what had it all come to? The 
occupation of Tucson, where four 
men out of every five were avowed South- 
erners—just the conquest of a friendly 
village in the midst of an empty desert. 
That was all. 

And this expedition of his today had 
turned out to be the pursuit of another 
mirage. He regarded the trio at the 
table more closely. 
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He knew the breed. He had seen 
specimens of it in Tucson. They came 
from the West; they came from the gold 
diggings in California foothills, and from 
the long road across the Sierra to the 
Comstock Lode: sluice-box thieves, stage- 
robbers, fugitives from vigilance com- 
mittees. He remembered the voice which 
he had heard before, he lifted the latch 
the first time. “When they saw Luisa,” 
his thoughts ran, “they figured the old 
man could wait. Cut the cards for her, 
and later on they’d work on her father 
to find out where he kept his dust.” 

He felt a passing regret that he had 
not fought it out with them when he first 
flung the door open. If it had not been 
that there were too many things at 
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stake—the men who were waiting for 
him in that lonely outpost at the cafion 
mouth, these two others at the old stage 
station whom he and young Brand had 
happened along barely in time to sayve— 
if it had not been that it was extremely 
necessary for him to live for these people 
and for the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, he would have set about that killing 
in the manner which appealed to him. 

He glanced at Brand and found him 
still looking into Luisa’s eyes. 


CHAPTER VII 


N the morning Scurry had set forth 

seeking reinforcements, eager for the 
sight of a girl’s face. In the evening he 
had found an enemy and three men who 
needed killing; and he had seen Luisa’s 
eyes wide with eagerness when Brand 
came into the room. 

A man must meet emergencies as they 
arise. He said: 

“T want yo’ to watch those fellows 
closer, Brand.” 

If he noticed the hardness which came 
into the young face as he spoke, he made 
no sign of it. He was regarding the 
weapons which he had taken from the 
prisoners. They lay on the floor: three 
of those long-barreled cap-and-ball six- 
shooters which were known in the par- 
lance of the day as horse-pistols, and 
three deadly-looking bowie knives. He 
bent down and picked up one of the 
knives. He walked over to the corner 
where Saunders was lying, and he cut the 
ropes which bound the old man’s limbs. 

“Look after yo’r father, Luisa,” he 
bade the girl. “He'll be all right in a few 
minutes.” His voice was gentle, but he 
held his face averted while he was speak- 
ing; and when she started to say some- 
thing by way of answer, he went on by 
her as though he had not heard. He 
passed through the door which led into 
the rear room, and he disappeared. 

Brand was watching the prisoners, and 
they were watching him across the 
muzzle of his leveled revolver. The meet- 
ing of their eyes was like a combat. 
Three pairs against one, but his remained 
unwavering, and there were moments 
when theirs sought one another. His lips 
had settled to a tight line, for the same 
wish that had held Scurry a few minutes 
ago had him in his possession now. 

The wish to kill became so strong that 
he ceased to hear the murmur of Luisa’s 
voice in the corner of the room where 
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she was ministering to her father. The 
only thing of which he was conscious 
was the demeanor of the men at the 
other end of the long table. He was 
wishing that one of them would make 
some little movement that would give 
him an excuse to squeeze down on the 
trigger. 

The door of the back room opened and 
the tension broke. Brand heard Luisa’s 
voice again; he heard Saunders’ voice 
mingling with hers. He glanced at them 
out of the side of his eye: she had got 
her father into a chair and was bandag- 
ing his forehead. 

Jack Scurry came in. He was carrying 
a lighted lantern and a_ long-handled 
shovel. The members of the trio at the 


end of the table were regarding the latter 


article with an interest which left their 
faces gray and their lips parted. Little 
beads of perspiration were standing out 
on their foreheads, and their eyes were 
glittering in the lamplight. 

Scurry set down the lantern and the 
shovel beside the front door, and he 
drew his revolver from its holster. He 
pointed it at the fat man who had been 
dealing the cards when he and Brand 
had entered the house. The fat man 
uttered a thin cry. 

“No,” Scurry said, “not just yet. Come 
outside with me.” 

The fat man picked up the lantern and 
the shovel at his bidding and preceded 
him through the front door. It swung 
shut behind them. For some time after 
that, the only sound in the room was the 
thick breathing of the two remaining 
prisoners. 

The silence was broken by a quick 
footfall, and Brand heard Luisa whisper : 

“What is he going to do?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tf you hear anything,” he told her 
softly, “you mustn’t let it frighten you. 
They need killing.” 

She drew a deep breath, and she said: 

“T hope he does it soon.” 


UT the night outside yielded no sound. 

Brand held his eyes on.the pair across 

the table. Their lips were moving and 
their eyes were fixed on him. 

“Your father?” he asked under his 
breath. 

“Tt wasn’t as bad as it might have 
been,” she said; and then he put the 
question which was heavy on his mind: 

“This Texan—what’s he doing here?” 

She did not reply as promptly as she 
had before. He had spoken in a whisper, 
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but she had detected his antagonism. 
When she answered, she told the truth: 

“T do not know. He rides by often.” 

He remained motionless, frowning. 
After some moments he edged a little 
closer to her. 

“Will you help me? I’ve got to get 
away without his knowing it tonight. I 
must ride on. He’ll stop me if he can.” 


HE two prisoners were standing with 

their hands palms downward, on the 
table. They did not stir; the only sign 
of any movement was in their shifting 
eyes and in their lips. The room was so 
silent that they could hear the faint hiss 
of Brand’s whisper, but they were more 
cautious than he: the words which slipped 
between their lips were scarcely louder 
than their own breathing: 

“What’s the shovel for?” 

“A grave.” 

“Four graves, you mean.” 

There was a long pause, and then the 
half-breed murmured: 

“His mind’s on that girl.” 

Another pause. 

“He'll look at her pretty soon,” the 
half-breed whispered. “Can you reach 
that lamp?” And the man in the red 
shirt answered : 

“He’ll get me if I move.” 

“When he looks at the girl,” the half- 
breed told him, “we tip the table over 
and the lamp goes with it.” 

Brand was waiting for Luisa’s answer ; 
he turned his head toward her. The 
half-breed whispered: “Now!” 

But when their fingers were about to 
clutch the table’s edge, the night outside 
yielded its first sound... . 

The digging of the grave had taken 
considerable time, for the earth was hard 
from drought, the hole was wide and 
deep, and. the fat man was not used to 
work. After the task was finished, Jack 
Scurry stood. over the silent form in the 
roadway. He said: 

“Yo’ were only a greaser, Pedro, but 
yo’ had right for a better man than this 
to bury yo’.” Then his voice took on a 
harder note: “Get busy, now.” 

A late moon had risen before the fat 
man threw the last shovelful of earth 
upon the low mound. The mountains in 
the east were as black as ink. Dense 
shadows lay beside the greasewood bushes, 
and little pools of silver shimmered in 
the spaces between them. The pair 
started toward the house. They halted 
before the door. 

“Open it,” Jack Scurry said. 
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The latch rattled. The sound was 
startling in the stillness of the room. The 
pair at the table’s end were standing 
motionless when Scurry looked across 
the fat man’s shoulder, They were 
breathing heavily. He shoved the fat 
man forward and stepped across the 
threshold. The pair backed away from 
the table. Without looking at Brand, 
he said quietly: 

“Ride herd on these three while I go 
out and catch up our hosses,” 

When he returned some minutes later, 
he asked Luisa: 

“Can yo’ get us a bite to eat?” 

She slipped away into the kitchen, and 
he stood regarding the prisoners. There 
was something in that crooked smile 
which held them motionless. 

Hunter’s men who had not come? 
These four whom he had found here: a 
Yankee and three cutthroats? There 
were several questions, and he must 
furnish the correct answers to all of them. 

He was pondering over his problems 
after Luisa brought the meal. It was not 
a sociable affair, that supper. No one 
spoke a word. Two men at one end of the 
table, and three at the other. The mem- 
bers of both groups were watching one 
another so closely, that oftentimes their 


forks came empty from the plates to” 


their mouths. 
Saunders was sitting silent in his chair. 


j 


His head was bent forward and his eyes - 


were open, but they held the dazed look 
that one sees in the eyes of a man who 
is stricken with giddiness. 

“Get him to bed, Luisa,” Scurry bade 
her. “And go get some sleep. Yo’ can 
make down here on the floor, Brand. I’ll 
take the night guard.” 

“A man can do his best,” so he was 
reminding himself, ‘and that’s all.” 
|e ee the following hours, he sat at 

one end of the long room with the 
captured weapons beside him and his 
pistol on his lap. The house was silent, 
save for the deep breathing of the 
sleepers: the three prisoners ldy with the 
length of the floor between him and 
them; Brand was stretched beside the 
outer door. There was plenty of time 
to review the situation, and he went over 
it again and again, 

The lamplight threw deep shadows 
upon the sleeping men; it shone upon 
their faces, and there were moments 
when they were like the faces of the 
dead. It flowed out through the win- 
dow, making an orange spot in the night. 


The Apaches saw it from the old stage 
road on the flat ten miles away. There 
were more than fifty of them, and the 
mutter of their voices was like the 
chattering of quail. Men, all of them, 
and they were all on foot. Young men. 
They had left the horses in the moun- 
tains with the squaws and children, the 
old men and the light impedimenta. 
They had left the ragged garments which 
made them look like scarecrows when 
they were in camp. They were stripped 
down to the dust-soiled turbans which 
bound their lank black locks, the strips 
of loin-cloth and the knee-high moccasins 
with flinty hide soles. Some of them were 
carrying lances; others had bows and 
arrows, and there were a dozen bearing 
smooth-bore. muskets. 

The lances were wet with clotting 
blood, and there was blood on the brown 


hands and the dusky faces. The stains on 
the weapons came from the body of the 
rider which lay beside the road, and the 
others from the horse they had slain. For 
the desert was never prolific in game, and 
in those lean days a well-fed horse was 
almost a godsend. Moreover they owned 
no matches, and to make a fire by rub- 
bing sticks takes time. They were very 
hungry, and so they were eating the raw 
horsemeat, and thanking the good luck 
which had brought it. 


‘Turn her loose,’ 
Scurry growled, “then 
join your friends.” The 
man watched him with 
frightened eyes, then 
obeyed. 


And while they ate, they looked toward 
the fleck of orange at the edge of the 
distant mesa, and their talk was eager. 

But according to their way of think- 
ing and the way that their fathers had 
thought before them, the night was not 
the time for fighting or for pillage. It 
was in the darkness that the spirits of the 
dead returned to the earth where they 
had once abided. And these ghostly 


visitants did not like to be disturbed by. 


the rude ventures of the living. The kill- 
ing of the rider had been in the nature 
of an accident, for he had come a little 
while ago when they were bedding down 
in a mesquite thicket near the road. It 
had not been of their seeking; and for 
that reason it was no sin of theirs. 
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As to the house on the mesa, that was 
different. It must wait for the morning. 

So they settled down to sleep the night 
through. And when the stars in the east 
began to show the first faint pallor, 
they were on their feet. Fifty soiled 
turbans bobbing up and down as the 
wearers dog-trotted across the level plain. 
The first dim light of the dawn was leak- 
ing over the black, serrated mountain 
ridges in the east. 

The naked warriors were lying in the 
road, scooping up handfuls of dust, smear- 
ing it over their turbans, covering their 
black locks, coating their bare bodies. 

When they came to the summit of the 
grade, they scattered, dropping on their 
bellies again, 


CHAPTER VIII 


ACK SCURRY finished his third cup 
of coffee and shoved back his chair; 
he sat there for a moment or two look- 

ing around the table. There had been 
some queer assortments of breakfast 
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guests in that room during the brief era 
of the Butterfield stages, but none could 
compare with this gathering. On his left 
hand, old Saunders with a fillet of band- 
age binding his brow, and the light of 
rage in his blue eyes. The only words 
which he had uttered had come on his 
entrance to the room. He had bestowed 
one glance upon the prisoners and another 
on Scurry, and his voice was heavy with 
contempt : 

“Tf Pd known yo’ wasn’t going to kill 
’em, I’d of ’tended to it myself.” There- 
after he had lapsed to sullen silence. 

Young Brand was sitting at Scurry’s 
right, and he was frowning at his plate; 
but the lines that cut his forehead were 
not so much of anger as of thoughtful- 
ness. He had the look of a chess-player 
who finds himself bewildered by un- 
expected developments, while he awaits 
his opponent’s next move. 

These three at one end of the long 
table, with Luisa standing behind them, 
and Scurry’s cap-and-ball pistol before 
him within easy reach. At the other end 
the half-breed and the fat man and the 
man in the red shirt, and all of them 
were afraid. There was an unsavory 
quality in their fear; it showed in the 
gray pallor on their faces, and in their 
constantly roving eyes; it seemed to jus- 
tify old Saunders’ grim comment. 


HE flame of the lamp was getting 

sickly ; outside the single window the 
world was growing light. Within the 
room, the radiance was departing. Saun- 
ders looked at Scurry, and the contempt 
in his blue eyes grew heavier. 

“What do yo’ aim to do with ’em 
now?” he asked. 

The crooked smile which had been so 
often in evidence was gone. Scurry’s 
face was without expression; but when 
he began speaking, it was not in answer 
to the other’s question. He was ad- 
dressing the young fellow on his right. 

“The’s no need of bothering yo’r head 
about riding on today, Brand. If yo’ 
was to try it, yo’d never make it. My 
outfit’s guarding the road. Nobody’s go- 
ing to get past with news for the 
Yankees. And the Apaches are out. I’m 
leaving yo’ here to look after things. 

“As for yo’ three,”—he bent his eyes 
on the trio at the other end of the table, 
—“T’m taking yo’ with me. Yo’re in the 
Confederate Army now.” He picked up 
his six-shooter, and his voice became 
more abrupt. “Get up and move. We'll 
saddle our hosses and shove on.” 
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He heard Saunders swearing under his 
breath while he was herding his new 
recruits to the door. He did not look 
around, and he said no word by way of 
good-by. This thing to which he had 
made up his mind, was alone in his 
thoughts now. It needed all his con- 
centration to carry it through. He wds 
well aware of this; he had been weigh- 
ing its possibilities all night long, and He 
knew how slight they were. 


as he walked out toward the corr 

There was a thin, bright streak on the 
highest ridge of the range behind the 
mesa, and objects were growing distinct: 
the stiff clumps of greasewood, the line 
of rocks where the tableland broke down 
to the plain. He could hear the horses 
moving restlessly in the corral, but he 
held his eyes on the three men before 
him, and his thoughts remained with 
them. 

They were walking as men walk when 
they go to the gallows; their limbs were 
limp and their shoulders were bowed; 
their eyes were on the ground. He was 
telling himself: 

“Tf they were worth the powder to 
blow ’em up, they’d be figuring on their 
chances to get away now. Mebbe I 
should have killed ’em.” And then his 
mind went to the men who should have 
been here when he rode up last night— 
Hunter’s men. Where were they now? 
And what had happened in Tucson? His 
thoughts roved to the camp which he had 
left yesterday morning—young Colum- 
bus Gray and old Jim Bradshaw and the 
other dust-stained men of Texas. And 
this was the help which he was bringing 
them ! 

If he had not been so intent on these 
matters, he would have taken note of 
some things which were closer to him. 
He would have listened to those horses 
trotting around the corral; he would 
have looked more closely at the clusters 
of greasewood. He would have learned 
how soon this last desperate hope, at 
which he had been grasping all through 
the long night, was to come to its end. 

They passed the fresh grave, and the 
line of light was widening on the ridge 
behind the mesa; the first suspicions of 
shadows were beginning to betray them- 
selves beside the greasewood bushes and 
the rocks. They reached the corral bars. 

Scurry said: “Go on in.” 

Then one of the horses raised its head 
and snorted loudly ; the others broke into 


OW the twilight of dawn was nate 
al. 
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a mad gallop, circling within the en- 
closure. The fat man had already 
started to obey the order, and had one 
foot across the lower bar, his body bent 
between this and the one above it. But 
now his knees buckled under him, and he 
‘slumped down; his head was resting on 
the dusty earth inside the corral, his 
limbs astride the bar. Several inches of 
-feathered shaft were protruding from 
the back of his neck, and the slender 
stem of wood was still trembling. A 
-dozen other arrows were buzzing like 
huge wasps. A smooth-bore musket 
banged loudly at the mesa’s edge. 

The man in the red shirt yelled; his 
voice broke, and the yell ended in a 
shriek that was like the scream of a 
woman. He threw both arms above his 
head and started running toward the 
‘steep hillside. A dozen slender forms 
appeared around the corner of the corral 
‘fence. The dust was spilling from their 
backs as they seemed to emerge from 
the dry earth, and their frowsy black 
-locks were tossing as they raced after 
the fugitive. An arrow thudded into the 
earth between Scurry’s feet; another 
hummed by his ears. The air seemed to 
be full of them. 

He was running toward the house. He 
saw a thatch of black hair edging beyond 
a clump of greasewood before him, and 
fired his revolver at it. He saw Luisa 
standing in the doorway. Her arms were 
-at her side, her hands clenched; her face 
looked white as paper. The half-breed 
shot by him, speeding like a frightened 
dog. He was within twenty feet of the 
threshold where the girl was standing 
when he fell forward, sprawling. The 
blood was already beginning to spread 
over his brown features when Scurry 
leaped over him a second later. 


NTO the adobe wall several bullets 

thudded; puffs of dust rose from the 
dry earth about him, as he ran. Luisa’s 
form vanished abruptly from the door- 
way, and Saunders appeared where she 
had been. His blue eyes were blazing. 
He threw the butt of his musket to his 
shoulder, and the report of the weapon 
almost deafened Scurry as he leaped 
across the threshold. The door banged 
shut behind him, and Saunders dropped 
into its sockets the heavy bar which the 
station-tender had used on more than one 
occasion. The room was filling with a 
fog of powder-smoke. 

Scurry looked about him. Luisa was 
standing against the wall where her 
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father had thrown her; young Brand was 
crouching at the little window, revolver 
in his hand. Old Saunders ran to the 
kitchen. He shouted over his shoulder: 

“Done lost yo’r army, Scurry.” A mo- 
ment later the sound of a heavy bar fall- 
ing into place came from the rear room. 
Saunders reappeared. “They’ll rush us 
now,” he said. 


CURRY went to the window. “Keep 

yor head down, kid,” he told Brand. 
He waited for a moment until the fir- 
ing outside lulled. Then he looked out. 
From this side of the house there was a 
view which covered a portion of the 
lower hillside. The man in the red shirt 
was scrambling up among the rocks, and 
as Scurry was looking, a lance struck 
the fugitive between the shoulder-blades. 
He seemed to fling himself upon the near- 
est boulder, embracing it as if he loved 
it. Two naked Apaches leaped upon him. 
The sun had appeared above the ridge, 
and its first rays made their lance points 
glitter. The bare space of earth before 
the house was empty save for the body 
of the half-breed; there were several 
feathered arrows sprouting from it. The 
horses were racing around the corral and 
the sound of their hoofs was very loud 
against the stillness which endured all 
about. The dead man made a blotch be- 
tween the two lower bars. 

Saunders was gathering up the weapons. 
He laid them on the long table: a double- 
barreled shotgun, three pistols, and three 
bowie knives. Besides these, there were 
the carbine which he was carrying, and 
the revolvers in the hands of the pair at 
the window. He glanced over his shoul- 
der at Luisa. 

“Fetch in the ammunition,” he bade 
her. “There’s a can of powder under my 
bed, and the two horns are hanging on 
the wall.” When she returned a mo- 
ment later, he divided up the guns. 

“Til take the kitchen window,” he 
said. “Yo’ men hold it down in here. 
She’ll help with the loading.” He patted 
his daughter on the shoulder. “Go easy 
with that powder, Sis. This is liable to 
be an all-day job.” 

Jack Scurry noted the gentleness that 
had come into his voice. It was, he re- 
flected, the first time he had heard Saun- 
ders speak to Luisa as if she were a girl. 

With the suddenness of the Arizona 
dawn, the world outside had become hot, 
bright sunshine and black shadows. 
Everything was starkly outlined: the 
dark green clumps of greasewood, several 


of the tufted yuccas which the men of 
the border called niggerheads, the line of 
rocks at the edge of the mesa, a few 
bunches of bear grass, the fresh grave, 
the three unburied dead. One of the 
bunches of coarse grass stirred gently; 
all other things were still, except for 
the drumming of the hoofs in the corral 
and the occasional snort of a frightened 
horse. If it had not been for those 
sounds, it would not have seemed true 
that the space between the house and the 
brink of the bluff had been crowded with 
violence and hideous with noise a few 
minutes before. It seemed impossible 
that there was any living being out there 
now. 

A puff of powder-smoke arose above 
one of the rocks. There was a tinkle of 
broken glass, the thump of a bullet 
against the opposite wall, the bang of 
the musket. White puffs blossomed above 
the mesa’s edge; another shower of glass 
fragments fell from the window. Scurry 
said: 

“They'll rush us in a few seconds, 
Brand. I'll turn loose first. When I 
pass back my empty gun, it’s yo’r turn. 
And take yo’r time.” He glanced over 
his shoulder at Luisa. “I reckon I can 
use that shotgun when the time comes.” 

Their eyes met briefly while he was 
speaking. Hers were very wide, and 
they were soft with a light which he had 
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never seen in them. When he looked out 
of the window again, the line of rocks at 
the edge of the mesa was alive with 
squirming forms; dark bodies appeared 
behind the brush clumps, and in the in- 
stant when they sprang into sight, they 
seemed to melt into the earth again. 

“Coming from the corral!” It was the 
voice of Saunders, and a moment later 
his carbine bellowed in the kitchen. 

The air outside was dark with flying 
arrows, and they were thudding into the 
adobe wall. A score of naked warriors 
rose out of the earth; the nearest were 
less than a hundred feet from the win- 
dow, and they were racing toward the 
building. 

Scurry was firing deliberately. The 
powder-smoke rose in a thick fog before 
him, a sour, hot fog that choked him; 
and scmetimes it obscured the outer 
world until the dark, naked forms were 
like dim shadows leaping nearer. 

“Yo’r turn now, Brand,” he said. 


E dropped on his knees below the 
windowsill, and was conscious of 
another there beside him, It was Luisa, 
and she had the double-barreled shotgun 


The half-breed was within twen- 
ty feet of the threshold when 
he fell forward, sprawling. 


in hér hands. He snatched it from her 
and he cried: 

“Keep back!” 

She smiled. There was a look in her 
eyes that made his heart stand still for a 
moment; then she was gone. He turned 
toward the window again. 

Brand was standing before it, his feet 
wide apart, his body leaning forward as 
if he were bracing himself to meet a 
shock; his head was bowed, and there 
was something in the mass of straw- 
colored hair which made him look very 
young. He was frowning—the puzzled 
frown of youth confronting odds for the 
first time, of youth not knowing exactly 
what to do, but none the less, determined 
to meet the situation standing up. 

The window had become an empty 
square; a few fragments of glass and 
shreds of broken sash hung from its 
edges. Just beyond it, the lank brown 
bodies were surging. Brand raised his 
revolver and fired. The smoke swept 
back into the room, enwrapping him. 

The burnished lance-point that swept 
through the cloud seemed to have come 
out of nowhere; the strips of cloth which 
streamed from the shaft were like the 
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pinions of a scarlet bird that swooped 
onward, following the metal spearhead. 
Young Brand fell on his face, and the 
shaft broke under the weight of his body. 

The square space where the window 
had been was filled with swarthy faces, 
with thatches of frowsy black hair, toss- 
ing to the struggling of the lean brown 
bodies. When Jack Scurry pulled the 
trigger the first time, the roar of the 
shotgun seemed to shake the thick adobe 
walls; the second report followed so 
closely that the noise of the two was 
blended. He leaped back to the table 
and seized the first weapon his hand fell 
upon—a bowie knife. But when he 
whirled to face the window once more, 
the Apaches were gone. 


UTSIDE, the dust-clouds were set- 
tling in the hot sunshine. Six bodies 
lay just beyond the window; save for the 
loin-cloths and the moccasins, they were 
naked, and there was something pitiable 
in their lean bareness. The voice of 
Saunders came from the kitchen: 
“Got two.” 
Jack Scurry was reloading the shot- 
gun. Luisa was kneeling beside young 
Brand. She said: 
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“Help me move him.” 

Scurry tamped down the wad on the 
second charge of buckshot and glanced 
out of the window: the dead Indians had 
the place to themselves. 

“Tl carry him,” he told her. He bent 
and picked up Brand. He bore him in 
his arms beyond the range of the win- 
dow; and when he laid him upon the 
earthen floor, he dropped beside him. 
The girl was standing over him, but he 
did not look at her until he had pulled 
the lance out. Her face was white, and 
her dark eyes looked very large in con- 
trast to its pallor. 

“Coming again!” Saunders shouted. 


aEue second rush was not nearly so 
fierce as the first had been; and aft- 
er it was over, there was an interval of 
quiet. Jack Scurry was standing beside 
the window when he felt Luisa’s hand 
upon his arm. He started, for she had 
come so silently that he had not heard 
her, and his nerves were taut with watch- 


ing. 

“He’s bled a good deal,” she said; “but 
T think—” 

“He'll be all right.” He was trying to 
make his voice comforting, for he saw 
that her face was working. 

Her hand tightened upon his arm and 
she whispered : 

“Be careful. Oh, please!” 

It seemed a long time he was stand- 
ing there, watching the space before the 
house. Once he caught sight of several 
brown bodies through the rails of the 
corral; they were in sight for a fraction 
of a second, slipping toward the hill; 
then they vanished, and there was no 
other movement— 

Until he heard some one upon the roof. 
And soon afterward the sound ceased. 

Several minutes passed. He was think- 
ing of that roof. It was made of a wat- 
tle of willow branches laid over with 
adobe. And when he first caught the acrid 
smell of wood-smoke, he thought that 
perhaps it was his imagination, because 
he had been fearing just this thing. But 
a moment later, he knew that it was real. 

The room was ceiled with boards 
which had been whipsawed in the Super- 
stition Mountains and hauled nearly a 
hundred miles. The dry years had 
shrunk them, and the wide cracks were 
leaking smoke. A thin red line of flame 
showed through the fumes. 

Saunders came in from the kitchen 
with the shotgun in his hand; he laid it 
down on the table and nodded to Luisa. 
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“Give it nine buckshot for each bar- 
rel,” he bade her, and added grimly: 
“No need of saving ammunition now.” 
And while she was busy loading, he told 
Scurry: 

“Only one bucket of water in the 
house. I reckon we have got to make a 
run for the hill.” 

Jack Scurry shook his head. “We 
cain’t leave Brand.” 

“They'll smoke us out inside of ten 
minutes,’ Saunders reminded him. “We 
got to leave him then.” The two of them 
looked into each other’s eyes. The smoke 
was settling down upon them; it billowed 
lazily in the close air. Scurry’s crooked 
smile had returned. : 

“Take Luisa,” he said. “I'll stand ’em 
off behind until yo’ make the rocks. Then 
I'll come back here. They’ll rush the 
house mebbe. If they do, yo’ve got a 
chance. And if they don’t—’ He 
shrugged. “Yo’ might make it anyhow.” 

“It’s our best bet.” Saunders nodded. 
“Tt’s even’ money for us. But yo’ lose, 
Jack.” 

“T’ve shoved my chips out on the 
table,” Scurry said. 

“You're crazy.” The voice came from 
behind them, and the two men turned 
abruptly. The wounded man was on his 
knees; one rigid arm held the weight of 
his body; there was no color in his face. 
“You’ve got to go, Scurry—” His voice 
dropped to an indistinct muttering, and 
the arm buckled under him. 

“Better get moving,” Scurry bade the 
older man. Luisa’s hand was on his arm. 
He looked into her face, and his features 
softened. He said: 

“Go with yo’r father, now.” 


E heard her speak his name. Her 
voice was low ; her eyes were fixed on 
his; he read refusal in them, and he read 
the reason why she would not leave him. 
But before she could say the words, an 
arrow buzzed between them like an 
angry wasp and thudded into the wall 
across the room. A rattle of smooth-bore 
muskets sounded outside, and Saunders 
snatched the shotgun from the table and 
ran toward the window. He shouted: 

“They’re coming, Jack.” 

The smoke was yellow; it was so thick 
that Luisa’s face was barely visible, but 
the light in her eyes showed through the 
saffron wreaths that, enwrapped her. Jack 
Scurry’s hand went to the pocket of his 
jeans, and when it came out this time, 
it was holding the rosary, the jet beads 
and the little cross of silver. He thrust 
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it into her hand. There was no hesitation 
now; there was no opportunity for halt- 
ing over words. 

“Tt is for you,” he told her swiftly. “I 
brought it from Tucson.” He felt the 
warmth of her little palm in his, “I 
wanted to give it to yo’ the mo’nin’ when 
I rode through.” 

-The clamor of the muskets was grow- 
ing louder outside. Old man Saunders’ 
shotgun bellowed within the window. 
Jack Scurry picked up the carbine from 
the table ; and as he ran to take his place 
beside the other window, it seemed to 
him that there was something lacking in 
the uproar, some sound that should be 
present and was not. 

Saunders shouted, but he could not 
catch the words; the shotgun roared 
again. Scurry thrust the barrel of the 
carbine through the broken sash, and his 
eyes traveled along the sights. His 
finger squeezed the trigger, and he flung 
the smoking weapon from him, turning 
for another. 

_ And in that moment while he was 
reaching for the gun, while Saunders was 
brushing past him, returning to the win- 
dow, the scene which he had glimpsed 
outside was still before him: brown forms 
that were squirming like snakes among 
the rocks at the edge of the mesa; soiled 
white turbans bobbing where black 
shadows lay between the clumps of 
greasewood and the bunches of coarse 
bear grass. The thin, elusive streaks of 
flying arrows; rich puffs of black-powder 
smoke dissolving in the clear morning 
air. And over it all, the loud clamor of 
the guns. 

Now he knew what it was that had 
been lacking in the room a moment be- 
fore; it was still absent: the snarl of 
ricocheting lead and the angry buzz of 
arrows. The Apaches were firing at the 
side of the mountain. They were squirm- 
ing through the brush and the rocks, and 
they were dropping over the edge of the 
mesa. 

Old Saunders fired his final shot, and 
when he turned away from the window, 
he said: 

“Somebody up there on the hill. The 
Injuns done called it a day.” 

He went to the front door and flung it 
open. The air that swept in was sweet; 
the smoke-cloud retreated before it. 

It was as Saunders had said: the 
Apaches had called it a day, and had de- 
parted as men who have knocked off 
work. For with them, there was no ro- 
mance in war; it was a matter of making 
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a living after the manner of their fathers. 
They did not know those traditions of 
brave action with which others glorify 
battle. In this grim business of shedding 
blood, they were altogether logical; and 
when danger became too great, they were 
ready to forgo the risk. A poverty- 
stricken crowd, hungry and poorly armed, 
they forsook the plunder whose attain- 
ment had been within arm’s reach, and 
set out for the rancheria in the distant 
mountains, to don once more the cast-off 
clothes of white men and to become a 
bunch of tawny scarecrows. 


CHAPTER IX 


OUNG Columbus Gray let his long 
legs dangle over the low eaves after 
he had tossed down the empty bucket. 

“Needn’t fill it up again,” he said. “I 
got it all out now.” He wiped the perspi- 
ration from his cheek with his shirt- 
sleeve. “These dirt roofs sure can burn 
once they get started.” 

Jim Bradshaw and Bob Ellis had car- 
ried Brand into the bedroom, and Luisa 
was looking after him; Saunders was on 
his way to the corral. The last wisp of 
sour smoke had dissolved, and the clear 
air was once more untarnished. 

“Where’s the others?” Jack Scurry 
asked. 

“The Yankees got ’em.” Columbus 
Gray’s face became sober, and his voice 
lost some of its lightness for the moment. 
“Tf they’d been with us, we’d of been 
able to put the Apaches on the run a lit- 
tle quicker than we did. Being just the 
three of us, we had to play it safe. It 
took considerable time to climb the bluff 
and sneak up there among the rocks 
where we could pour the lead into ’em.” 

But the rout of the Indians was not 
concerning the listener just then. He 
said: 

“So the California column came! When 
was that, Lum?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” Gray eased 
himself down from the roof, and the two 
men seated themselves, each on one heel. 
“It was,” he went on, “the advance guard. 
I reckon the’ was fo’ty or fifty of ’em. 
We stood ’em off more than two hours. 
They didn’t know their way in the mes- 
quite, and they didn’t know how many 
the’ was of us. When it was coming on 
dark, us three pulled out and caught up 
our hosses.” 

He gave Scurry a look which the latter 
did not understand, but there was some- 


thing in it which brought foreboding. 
Then he asked: 

“Vo? didn’t get word from Tucson, 
Jack ?” 

Scurry shook his head. 


“We did.” Gray made the announce- 
ment quietly. “It was Tom Slaughter 
brought the message. I reckon he had 
orders to ride right through and didn’t 
stop here. We found him ten miles out. 
The Apaches had got him, and they had 
taken most of his clothes, but they 
missed his hat some way or other, and 
this was in it.” 

He fumbled in a pocket for a moment; 
then he handed Scurry a folded paper; 
it was soiled with dust and stained with 
blood. It read: 
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Captain John Scurry, Third Regiment, 
Sibley’s Brigade, Texas Volunteers: 

This date, a post arrived from Mesilla 
with word that Sibley’s troops met the 
New Mexico militia and the Colorado regi- 
ments at Glorieta Canon and were de- 
feated. The entire command is retreating 
down the Rio Grande and will fall back to 
San Antonio. Upon receipt of the message, 
our companies immediately began the 
evacuation of Tucson. We will march to 
join the main body. If possible, you and 
your men will overtake us; if conditions 
prevent your doing so, you will use your 
own judgment as to future movements. 


There was one brief paragraph by way 
of postscript. It said: “Hard luck, Jack.” 


And the signature to the message was 
Colonel Hunter’s. 

As Scurry read, that crooked smile 
twisted his lips. But when he had fin- 
ished, the smile had vanished; his face 
had become wistful. He was silent for 
a little while, and then he said :_ 

“Reckon we’re through, Lum.” He 
nodded. ‘Well, we did the best we could. 
The fun is over now.” 


“JE rose to his feet and stood there 
looking across the wide plain below 
the mesa. 

Hard luck, Hunter’s note had said. It 
had been a brave venture, and ambitious. 
He was thinking of the high hopes with 
which they had set forth a few months 
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The window had become an empty square; 
beyond it brown bodies were surging. 
Brand raised his revolver and fired. 


ago: New Mexico, and Arizona, and on 
to California, where they would find aid 
to capture the Western ports. He was 
thinking of the long road, where the dust 
was heavy and sometimes the smell of 
blood tainted the dry, hot air. And it 
had ended in misfortune. A luckless ex- 
pedition. A lost cause. 

“Chances are,” Columbus Gray said, 
“the Yankees won’t be along before to- 
night. We’ve got plenty of time to get 
a head-start, Jack.” 

“Plenty of time.” Scurry nodded in 
agreement; but his voice was dull. 
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“We can catch Hunter’s outfit before 
they make the San Pedro,” the boy went 
on. 
Scurry made no reply. He turned and 
went into the house. Bob Ellis and Jim 
Bradshaw were seated at the long table, 
where the three cutthroats had stood at 
his orders the night before, with their 
hands before them on the board. They 
glanced up at him, and Bob Ellis said: 

“Saunders has gone to catch up the 
hosses.”” 

Old Bradshaw sat silent, stroking his 
long mustache. Scurry went on through 
without a word, and into the bedroom. 


UISA was not there. Brand was lying 
on the bed where the two men had 
placed him. His shirt was open, reveal- 
ing a wide bandage. His eyes were fixed 
on Scurry. 

“How yo’ making out?” the latter 
asked. 

“Doing fine.” Brand’s voice was weak ; 
the arrogance had departed from his 
eyes, and they looked very tired. Scur- 
ry bent over him and examined the 
bandage. 

“Missed the lungs,” he said. ‘“That’s 
lucky. The’ll be a surgeon with the 
Yankees, like as not. He’ll fix yo’ up.” 

“They're coming?” Eagerness had 
made the voice a little stronger. 

“They'll be here by tomorrow at the 
latest,” Scurry told him. “Yo’ are going 
to have yo’r own flag to stand up for 
then.” 

Brand smiled, and looked him in the 
eyes. 

“You'd better clear out of here,” he 
said. ‘You can catch your regiment if 
you ride hard.” 

“The boys been telling yo’?” Scurry 
asked. 

The other wagged his head from side 
to side on the pillow. 

“No. I knew it when I left Tucson. 
I was on my way to meet the California 
troops, to tell them.” His smile widened, 
and the light of amusement was in his 
eyes. “But I lost out when I met you.” 

“We've both of us lost out,” Scurry 
told him quietly. “Funny, the way things 
happen.” 

He looked down into the young face, 
and he was thinking of the other time 
when he had been regarding it: that eve- 
ning in the Tucson plaza, and of the 
change which had come over him since 
then—the anger which had vanished and 
would not return. It made, so he was 
reflecting, a good deal of difference when 
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you’d fought beside a man, and found 
him blessed with courage. Luisa came 
into the room while he was standin 
there. { 

He saw the rosary upon her neck; he 
saw the light which came into her eyes 
when she beheld him. He remembered 
how it had come there when he gave her 
the little necklace. He remembered the 
words which he had spoken so readily in 
that moment, when he had thought death 
was awaiting them. And a curious 
thought occurred to him. 

He had been a good fighting man. And 
he had lost. He had been a miserable 
lover, afraid to speak when he was face 
to face with her; believing, when he saw 
her glance with welcome and relief upon 
another, that the other had her heart. He 
reached out and took her hands. 

As he had been before, so now; he was 
silent again. But the diffidence which 
had arisen on those former occasions like 
a wall between them was no longer pres- 
ent. 

A voice reminded him that they were 
not alone. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it,” 
Brand was saying, “you needn’t clear 
out, Scurry. Tl keep my mouth shut 
when the troops come. I don’t think one 
Rebel more or less is going to make any 
difference here.” 

Old Saunders had gathered up the 
horses in the corral when he saw his 
daughter walking toward the bars with 
Jack Scurry. 

“What,” he demanded, “is the idee of 
yo’ two holding hands that-a-way ?” 

And Scurry said: “Remember what I 
told yo’, a few days ago? About yor 
holding down this place alone?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” Saun- 
ders demanded. 

It was Luisa who answered. 

“When the troops come through, 
Father, we’re going with them to Tucson. 
And you are going with us.” 

The old man shook his head, and his 
mane of white hair tossed in the sun- 
shine. 

“Tf yo’ two are figuring on getting 
married—” he began, but his future son- 
in-law interrupted him. 

“We're coming back here with yo’,” he 
announced quietly, “after the wedding.” 


N the springtime, this was. When the 
month of October was drawing to its 
close in those golden windless days which 
make the Southwestern border an en- 
chanted land during the autumn, the 
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chocolate-colored little peddler from Si- 
naloa was sitting before a blank adobe 
wall with his wares arranged upon a 
blanket between himself and the dusty 
roadway. Dogs of various species were 
beginning to bestir themselves in the 
warm afternoon sunshine, and placid 
pigs were standing meditatively, tethered 
to stakes by hind legs. But business 
for the peddler was not so good. 


HE California column had marched 

on into New Mexico, leaving behind 
some troops to clean out the Indians. 
The Apaches were not as busy as they 
had been, and Carleton’s men had got rid 
of most of the white renegades who had 
been infesting the trails ever since the 
beginning of the Civil War. The players 
from Sinaloa had taken advantage of 
more orderly conditions to depart for the 
land south of the border, but the little 
peddler had chosen to remain. It was, 
so he had said more than once, better to 
make a poor living here where he could 
go to sleep at night with reasonable cer- 
tainty of waking up the next morning, 
than to run the chances of those moun- 
tain roads beyond the boundary. And 
anyway, he liked this part of the country 
pretty well. 

He had rolled himself a cigarette of 
thin corn-husk and villainously odorous 
tobacco, and he was sitting there in the 
balmy sunshine, enjoying the delicious 
drowsiness of the afternoon, when he saw 
a tall figure approaching down the nar- 
row street. He sighed at the interrup- 
tion, and rose to his feet. He was old 
in his trade, and he could appraise cus- 
tomers the moment he clapped eyes on 
them, but he would have needed to own 
clairvoyant perceptions for the choice 
that he made when his hand descended 
to his wares now. It was sheer luck that 
guided his fingers to the pair of diminu- 
tive moccasins. 

“Senior!” he cried. “Behold! They 
are made of doeskin. And the lining, it 
is of squirrel fur.” 

The face of the customer was like a 
sardonic mask, because of the smile, 
which was crooked, and the lowered lids 
before the eyes. There had been other 
customers since that day in the spring, 
and many weeks had gone by. The little 
peddler did not remember this one, but 
the latter remembered him. 

“Still here,” he said. The peddler 
bowed. He noted that the narrow eyes 


were fixed on the small moccasins. Their 
length was not greater than that of his 
forefinger. 

“The skin of a young doe,” he cried. 
“Feel it, the softness.” 

“How much?” Jack Scurry’s hand was 
in the pocket of his jeans, and as the 
peddler named the price, the hand came 
forth. He took the tiny moccasins, and 
he was standing there with them upon 
his palm when a footstep sounded be- 
hind him. He turned his head, and his 
smile lost its crookedness; his eyes wid- 
ened, and with the light of welcome that 
had come into them, there mingled that 
proud self-consciousness which one sees 
sometimes upon the face of youthful hus- 
bands. 

Brand was smiling also, but in his 
smile there was the arrogance of the un- 
married male, which is not uncommon at 
such moments as this. He said: 

“T see you two are not wasting much 
time, Jack.” 

“We're doing our best,” Jack Scurry 
told him. 

With which they dropped the subject 
and walked down the street. And when 
they parted at the plaza where they had 
met one night a few months before, Jack 
Scurry said: 

“T’ll see yo’ in the mo’nin’ at the cor- 
ral, Brand.” 


E turned into a side-street, and when 

he had gone a quarter-mile or so, he 
entered the flat-roofed adobe house to 
which he had brought Luisa a few days 
before. The moccasins were still in his 
hand; and when she saw them, she ut- 
tered a low cry of delight. Thereafter 
for some time they talked of a certain 
matter which was impending in the not 
far distant future, and the things which 
they said are not worth recording here, 
for those who have said such things will 
know what they were, and those who 
have not would probably fail to get much 
of a thrill from them. When they had 
finished, Scurry remarked: 

“T saw Jim Brand this afternoon, and 
the deal is settled. He’s pulling out with 
me in the mo’nin’. Way the gravel is 
running, the three of us can make good 
money. And with him to help yo’r 
father hold down the place, I’ll be able 
to come to town every week after this.” 

“That’s such a relief, Jack,” sighed 
Luisa, and her eyes were warm with the 
light that he loved. 


Mr. Bechdolt’s short novel of the Civil War in California 
(one mining-camp seceded!) will follow in an early issue. 
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HE three white men and the 
one white woman sat together 
that night, on the edge of the 
end of the world, and looked 
forth: Harold Laycock, who had no vices 
save the all-embracing vice of being what 
Solomon, wisest of men, could not endure 
—a fool; Richard Blaxland, an imperfect 
but a lovable man; Stanley Gipps, who 
was (so Richard uncharitably thought) 
more like something that had just crawled 
out from under a stone than a decent hu- 
man being, and who, if everyone had 
their deserts, would have been stamped 
on with the heel of a heavy boot and 
thrust under the stone again for good. 
Richard thought this; but he didn’t say 
so, for he was newly appointed assistant 
resident nmiagistrate of Cape Cloudesley 
and could not afford to make enemies. 
Damaris Laycock was a missionary’s 
daughter. Dick Blaxland was to remem- 
ber that, long after. Not that Damar- 
is’ parents had brought her up a prude. 
In the first place, they had not been 
prudes themselves; in the second, they 
were dead, and had left her to be edu- 
cated at a secular finishing-school “down 
South” (which means Australia) and to 
marry, far too young, Harold Laycock. 
She came back to Papua, the dark be- 
witching land that holds men fast against 
their interest and their will, at the end of 
a seventeen-year sentence in the prison 
of Harold Laycock. She was still in her 
early thirties, and looked less. Almost 
excessively tall, with long limbs not quite 
free from.a certain graceful awkward- 
ness; neck like a princess’; head like a 
queen’s; deep eyes that made you forget 
all the rest of her face, Damaris passed 
unnoticed nowhere; least of all in the 
magnificent solitudes of Papua and Cape 
Cloudesley, where there were, at that 
time, but the three white men and no 
other white woman at all.... 
_ It was far too hot to endure the house, 
being in the southern summer, New Year, 
with the southeast trades long dead and 
the northwest not yet born; air like wet 
warm tea, and not a sound on the head- 
land of Cape Cloudesley save the rumor 
of the distant reef, and near at hand the 
screaming of a million blood-maddened 
mosquitoes. Richard Blaxland, A.R.M., 
sat with his guests, the Laycocks, planta- 
tion people, invited for the week-end 
from forty miles up the coast, and Gipps, 
a recruiter, who had simply drifted in. 
And all of them panted, and fanned, and 
sought for a cool breath, and scratched 
mosquito-bites, and thought of Sydney. 
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And a long, long way below, twinkling in 
the moonlight between the moveless vanes 
of palms, the mysterious waters of the 
Cloudesley fiords, restless where all was 
restful, heaved and coiled and spun like 
sapphires melting in an alchemist’s 
crucible. 

Nobody had spoken for quite ten min- 
utes; Richard, because he could watch 
Damaris in the silence, and long for her, 
as he had longed during all the year now 
clesed, without betraying himself by 
words; Laycock, because he was count- 
ing up plantation expenses, and didn’t like 
the result; Gipps, because he had drunk 
a whisky or so too many, and was feel- 
ing sleepy. As for Damaris, she had the 
gift, rare among women, of talking only 
when she had something to say. She sat 
like an Egyptian statue, hands on knees, 
long limbs draped, quiet ; head raised on 
splendid neck, and eyes looking out 
across the desert of the unplowed dark 
seas. And the heart of Richard Blax- 
land, in the breathless silence, seemed to 
fling itself against those statued knees. 

If she saw him—if her profile, clear as 
a coin, was set so that it commanded the 
black-and-silver etching that was Rich- 


mosquitoes, a look that would have 
killed, if looks could slay. 

Harold, unaware, flapped his handker- 
chief, and said: “Fine station this of 
yours, Blaxland, but gosh-awful lot of 
mosquitoes; I think it’s even worse than 
mine.” 

“Cloudesley’s beautiful,” came Da- 
maris’ low voice. “I've seen the fiords 
of Norway, and Mitre Sound in New 
Zealand, and none of them come up to it. 
Lovely,” she said, and again, with fading 
voice: “Lovely—” 

There was a wistfulness in her tones 
to which the magistrate dared not listen; 
it recalled too clearly the days and nights 
when he had tried in vain to fill an empty 
heart with Cloudesley’s sapphire-silvered 
beauty. 

Damaris rose and went into the house. 
A weird drama of the South Seas, Laycock and Gipps were talking. 

“Tt’s a bonzer lot of villages, over there. 
And fun to be had. My oath! And boys 
—TI'll recruit a hundred of them before 


e tomorrow.” 
“You've never been there; how do you 
O ( ) /} know?” Laycock asked interestedly. 


“I’ve heard, up north. I’d ought to’ve 
been here before. ... Lookit—you come 
slong too. The Missus has gone; you 
can slip away, and I lay I’ll show you a 

GRIMSHAW eee 

“I—I— No, I’m not going out again 

ard’s shape—she made no sign. She had __ tonight,’ Laycock declared loudly. “Hope 
made none, through all the months when you'll have luck. Good place, eh?” 
they had been casually meeting, up and “Couldn’t be better, I reckon,” the lit- 
down the lonely coasts of Cloudesley, tle recruiter said. “Full moon, harvest 
most solitary spot in Papua. Richard moon too; the nigs will all be dancing 
was a capable magistrate, a good trainer and half drunk on betelnut, and I can 
of wild tribes; he knew what was in gather them in like dropped nuts. There’s 
men’s hearts before they told him; but plantations wanting them, Moresby way. 
he had never known what was in the [I'll get a trip to Sydney out of this.” 
heart of this woman. Unless—unless— 
the very closeness of her reserve sug- TRIP to hell, thought Richard sud- 
gested that if you could only find the denly, filled with loathing for the 
key, you would enter upon a very Alad- man. He knew things about Gipps that 
din’s garden of treasure, the existence of ought to have hanged him ten times over, 
which was unsuspected by Harold Lay- if only proof, other than the mere say-so 
cock, owner of all legal keys to Damaris’ of wild natives, had been procurable. 
heart. He was waiting to catch the fellow, but 

“And what good would that do you, it had been a long wait; and even now 
fool ?” brusquely he asked himself. “She’s _ there seemed no chance of sheeting home 
rare. She’s martyr stuff. The more she to the little villain the sickening crimes 
loved you, if she did love you, the less that had been whispered about. Gipps 
she would give in. She doesn’t hate was too clever. 
Harold—he’s too insignificant to hate. But it seemed—it seemed—as if there 
But she is wretched with him—and all was one thing Gipps did not know about 
the same, she'll stick it till she dies.... the Cloudesley district, clever as he was. 
Or—till he dies.” The Cloudesley district under harvest 

And now Richard Blaxland turned moon—with king tide rising, coiling and 
himself round in his chair, and sent at flowing, hundreds of feet below the hill 
fattish, slack-mouthed Harold, fighting crest where they sat. 
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Mechanically, Richard rose to his feet. 
He couldn't sit still any longer. In his 
mind deep tides, as dark and mysterious 
as the king tides stirring the Cloudesley 
fiords, were rising, rising. He wanted to 
thinks... = 

Leaving the others out in the compara- 
tive cool of the headland, he went into his 
airless, mosquito-netted office, sat down 
and turned over again and again the files 
of papers that might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, have accused Stanley Gipps 
of murder, often repeated; of kidnaping; 
of crimes against native girls. The rec- 
ords failed. He knew; he could not 
prove. There were no witnesses; and 
wild reports, however convincing to a 
man who knew the native languages like 
the fingers of his own hand, would never 
justify arrest. Gipps might have been a 
New York gangster for cleverness, a For- 
eign Legionnaire for daring and resource. 
With the huge untamed spaces of savage 
Papua to help and hide him, the wild 
tribes who feared him as the devil, for 
associates and helpers, he might continue 
for years to curse the country with his 
poisonous presence. 

Blaxland sighed—looked up from the 
files of papers, and with a great leap of 
the heart, saw Damaris. 

She was leaning, very tall and awk- 
wardly graceful, against the doorpost of 
the room. She had come in silently, clos- 
ing the door behind her. From outside, 
the two could be seen through the half- 
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“Him say two-fellow 
white man them deb- 
il-debil b'long salt- 
water he catch!" 


transparent walls like goldfish in a tank, 
but nothing that they said could be heard. 

Damaris said, not looking at Richard 
—though he was something to look at, 
tawny-haired and bronze-faced, with his 
broad shoulders and blue eyes: “I had 
to come. You're terribly worried. Is 
there anything I can do?” 

At first he was conscious of disappoint- 
ment choking him like a fruitstone in his 
throat. “You missionary’s daughter,” he 
thought, “you have to go about doing 
good, I suppose; well, I don’t want to be 
done good to!” But almost at once, as 
he raised his eyes, he saw that she was 
with difficulty, keeping back tears. 

Damaris, always so impassive and self- 
contained ! 

“There’s nothing,” he said, worshiping 
her with his eyes, and knowing he did, 
and thinking that the foolish cur her hus- 
band had, years ago, before God’s altar, 
declared that he so worshiped her—he! 
“Nothing new. But—” 

He had risen, was standing by her, 
nearer than ever before. It came that he 
had to tell her about Gipps, and he did, 
and saw her cheeks, pale with the heat 
that makes white roses of the women of 
Papua, turn red, then white again. 

She said, drawing her long ivory hand 
up and down the hot woodwork of the 
hot door in the hot room: “I wonder 
why God lets such creatures live!” 

“The Government wouldn’t let him 
live long, if we could sheet things home,” 


Richard assured her. ‘Maybe we shall 
some day.” But he spoke without as- 
surance. 

“If you can’t do anything,” she said, 
“put it away. Don’t think about it any 
more at present. He will have to be- 
have himself in your district.” There 
was not much in what she said, but it 
calmed him like a cool wind blowing. 
Damaris, he thought, would always have 
that power to soothe and calm, by the 
loveliness of her, permeating like an ex- 
quisite scent each word and thought. 

Presently she spoke again. 

“Tl call Harold now; I think, if you 
don’t mind, we’ll go to our room; it’s 
nine o’clock, and one can always manage 
to sleep after that if one’s going to.” 


INE o'clock. The end of the long 

New Guinea evening from six o’clock 
sunset on. The gaping space that must 
somehow be filled. Study. Write. Sit 
outside and look at the stars. Read till 
you tire of reading. Or drink—if your 
guardian angel nods and forgets you. 
They all knew it; they all fled from it to 
each other, as tonight. And now it was 
nine, blessed nine, sooner than usual. 

Laycock and his wife came indoors, 
took their night quinine, went to their 
room. Gipps, part drunk, came swagger- 
ing along to the mosquito-room. 

“Thanks for putting me up, old chap,” 
he said offensively; well knowing that 
the only white man in forty miles could 
not have refused; knowing, too, that 
Richard Blaxland resented and disliked 
his familiar address. “I'll be off now; 
sleep down in the village, and get away 
with my launch tomorrow morning.” 

Richard said: “Your launch?” His 
long brown hand, lying on the table be- 
fore him, suddenly felt cold. His launch! 
Stanley Gipps was always a_boaster. 
Why, it was no more than a dinghy with 
an “outboard.” 

“You won’t do much recruiting with 
that,” he said. 

“Well, of course,” Gipps told him, 
helping himself to one of Richard’s cig- 
arettes, and lighting it. “I’ve got the 
schooner half a mile down the coast.” 
He grinned as he spoke; it was plain that 
he did not care whether the magistrate 
guessed or did not guess, that he already 
had illegally recruited boys on board, 
and did not mean to bring them within 
hail of the Government station. 

The dinghy would be lying at the little 
Government jetty, a couple of hundred 
feet below. Gipps would start it and run 


” 
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out across the fiord, a couple of miles of 
sea, to the villages among the groves of 
palm beyond. Gipps knew the country ; 
not the Cloudesley fiords, but nearly all 
the rest of New Guinea. He could take 
care of himself. As for the tales that 
Richard had overheard, when his police 
boys were talking to prisoners,—tales 
that he couldn’t have understood, if his 
knowledge of the tangled native lan- 
guages hadn’t been what it was; tales 
that nobody, not even the police boys, 
knew that he knew,—why, you couldn’t 
believe more than a quarter of the stuff 
New Guinea natives talked of evenings 
with each other. ... 

“Any complaints?” Stanley Gipps 
was saying, mocking the tone of an army 
officer. Richard answered him civilly. 
“T am not aware of any—at present.” 
There was a warning in the words, if 
Gipps chose to take it so. 

“Well, then, I’m off,” the little black- 
birder said, swaggering out of the room, 
and leaving the door open. Richard got 
up and shut it—flapped at the cloud of 
mosquitoes that had made their way in, 
and sat down again. He was breathing 
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He curtly told 
Damaris to wait 
in the house, 


quickly, as if he had been running, That 
might have been due to the heat of the 
night ; every minute seemed to add a de- 
gree or two to the already intolerable 
wet warmth of the house, the room, the 
hill. Or it might have been due to a 
thought that raised an ugly head, once 
or twice, from the depths of his mind. 

The guardian angel was asleep that 
night, when he should have been on duty. 
Guardian angels in Papua may be ex- 
cused an occasional lapse—they have to 
work so hard. Richard’s hand went in- 
stinctively to the lock of the sideboard, 
and the guardian angel never noticed. 


N the couch in the mosquito-room, 
Richard Blaxland slept heavily. 
Later he woke drenched in sweat, with 
aching head and dry tongue. And the 
ugly-faced thoughts looked up again, and 
grinned at him. 

He found a bottle of tepid soda, went 
to the bathroom, came back somewhat 
refreshed. It was still night; the full 
moon still sailed her glittering galleon, 
sinking down the western sky. Nothing 
in the house or on the headland stirred; 
but there was a sense abroad, one could 
not say where, of expectation ; of a world 
that only waited some mysterious signal 
to burst into the flame of tropic dawn. 

Returning from the outside tin hut 
that was the bath, Richard came upon 
Damaris, wrapped in a kimono of leaf- 
green silk that fell away from the ivory 
pillar of her neck, and startlingly em- 
phasized the contrast between neck and 
heavy night-black hair. Noiseless green 
slippers were on her slight bare feet. 

She said: “I’m rather worried about 
Harold; have you seen him?” 

“Seen him?” Richard repeated, stand- 
ing very tall and lean in his girdled bath- 
robe, before her. “Did he go out?” 

“Hours ago. It’s nearly morning.” 

Something deep inside Richard cried: 
“My God!” Something that merely used 
his lips said, coolly: ‘““Had you any idea 
of where he meant to go?” 

The ivory of her neck, the lilies of her 
cheeks, suddenly flushed to rose-marble. 
But she faced him gallantly. 

“T think—perhaps—the village on the 
hill.” There was a native village, on the 
slope that joined the headland to the 
range. They had walked there during 
the afternoon; and Harold—Richard 
now recalled—had hung behind the 
party, laughing and joking in an undig- 
nified manner with the red-painted vil- 
lage girls in their little grass crinolines. 


Richard knew well that white men 
who—even in a district that was under 
control—went looking after native girls 
at night might raise trouble. Damaris 
knew it also; this was what had alarmed 
her, sent her looking for him. But it 
was no thought of the kind that now 
was shaking the magistrate’s control al- 
most unbearably. As well as if the devils 


of the sea had risen up to tell him, he 
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knew that Harold had not gone to the 
hill village. 

One of the worst characteristics of 
Stanley Gipps was his way of dragging 
willing or half-willing acquaintances into 
orgies. Like other lost souls, he wasn’t 
content until he had lured some hereto- 
fore decent spirit into his own particular 
hell. Richard would send out his police 
at once, would have the hill village 
combed through and through; but he 
knew, before he called his orderly and 
summoned the sergeant, that it would 
be useless. 

He did not even accompany the file 
of smartly marching men who left the 
station within five minutes. It would 
have been his duty under other circum- 
stances, but not now. He flung on 
clothes, took his service revolver and 
sped down the winding track that led to 
the little jetty, faster than he had ever 
run on level safe ground. He curtly told 
Damaris to wait in the house. 

After him came, without orders, his 
own personal boy, on whose dark face 
no emotion showed. Only, he breathed 
hard as he followed his master and as he 
stood beside him on the moon-drenched 
jetty, staring at the sea. 

Dawn was near, but the east had not 
yet begun to pale. All the silver river 
of the fiord showed plain between its 
embracing walls of black high woods. 
In the villages at the far side, where 
Stanley Gipps had gone, lights of native 
fires faintly glimmered; you could hear, 
if you stood very still, the throb of 
native drums. 


ICHARD’S boy, listening, caught his 

master’s arm with a cry. 

“KE, Taubada!” (Chief) “He makem 
dead talk!” 

Richard didn’t know the drum lan- 
guage; no white man does. He knew, 
however, that his boy did not lie. “What 
do they say?” he asked with stiffened 
lips. 

“Him say,” the lad told him, “two- 
fellow white man them debil-debil b’long 
salt-water he catch!” 


“When the moon is 
full, and there is 
king tide, the devil- 
fish come up here 

to play.” 


“Two?” Richard heard himself ask. 

“KE, Taubada, two-fellow. Altogether 
him go finish.” 

“Get out the launch,” the magistrate 
commanded. While the boy opened the 
doors of the boathouse, and loosened the 
chain, Richard fixed his eyes upon the 
surface of the fiord. Was there, or was 
there not, a certain strange movement on 
its surface: a stir, a disturbance? 

The boy had no doubt on the subject. 

“Taubada,” he faltered, as Richard 
swung into the launch, “you no askem 
me go; me too much fright.” Richard 
took him by the arm and pitched him in. 
You couldn’t steer and run the engine 
safely, going out of the little bay. “Take 
the wheel,” he ordered, “or I'll break 
your neck.” Sobbing, the lad obeyed. 
“Sun closed-up come,” he murmured as 
if for consolation. 

Out from the shadows of the cliffs they 
went, into the river of moonlight; and 
now Richard left the engine. ‘Run her,” 
he curtly said, taking the wheel. They 
were through the shailows, swaying above 
the bottomless deeps of the fiord. The 
boy was the better pilot of the two; but 
if what Richard supposed was true, no 
hand but his own could be trusted on the 
wheel—presently. 

It wasn’t presently; it was at once. 
They struck the scummy boiling of the 


sea in fifty yards beyond the shallows. 
From the engine hood came a scream like 
a dying horse as Richard’s boy, ventur- 
ing to look out, collapsed upon the bot- 
tom boards of the launch—that launch 
that was reeling now to one side, now to 
the other, weighted by the lashing arms 
of a myriad of giant octopuses. 


HEY rolled and tumbled under the 
horrified staring of the moon, their 
frightful black-and-white eyes returning 
stare for stare; the loops of their feelers, _ 
thick as a man’s leg, were shot with slimy 
brilliance; suckers like white saucers 
gaped in the midst of the tumble of bal- 
looning bodies and tentacles. The depths 
of the sea were vomiting polyps; the 
clean Pacific was fouled. “My God,” 
thought Richard, “I should not have 
brought the boy; I sha’n’t get clear of 
this.” A fathom of gray-spotted feeler 
struck the gunwale like a whip, fastened, 
began to pull. Another followed. Steer- 
ing with one hand, Richard grabbed the 
ax that was always carried in the launch, 
and chopped at those gripping tentacles. 
But he couldn’t sever them; the drag 
increased, the launch dipped, spun. 
From the shelter of the engine-hood 
the boy screamed to him: “Back, back, 
Taubada! By’n’by debil-debil he catchem 
propeller!” But Richard went on. He 
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knew what had happened to Gipps’ 
dinghy with its little outboard motor; he 
knew that his own chance of getting 
across was of the slightest; but he could 
not turn and flee. He struck again at 
the nearest of the gray glittering arms, 
missed it again. A livid balloon and two 
unseeing black-and-white eyes rose from 
the deep like a ghost from a suicide’s 
tomb—rose, overhung the gunwale of the 
launch and—sank back. The clutching 
arms relaxed. Into the quiet sea red gold 
was spilling; in the west the moon was 
a ball of salt, cold and pale. It was day. 

And from the clean cold waters of the 
fiord the unseemly devils were gone. 

The boy came out from under the 
engine-hood, sat down flat on the floor- 
boards, and sobbed. 

Richard steered the launch on. 

They reached the native village at the 
opposite side. Savages, brown and naked 
and feathered, ran down to meet them. 
There was an aura of excitement about 
the villagers, a dancing, lip-licking fren- 
zy that the magistrate well knew. Blood- 
lust.... It had, in the night, been fed. 

“Taubada,” the chief told him, stand- 
ing meanwhile on one excited leg like 
a stork at feeding-time, “—Taubada, 
this two-fellow white man him kava- 
kava” (mad). “Him go boat, night be- 
long big devil. When the moon is full,” 
he went on, breaking into native, “and 
there is king tide together with it, the 
devil-fish come up here in the fiord to 
play and to make love like men; two 
nights in the year, Chief, and never any 
other time; and this place is their play- 
about place, and the play-about places 
of the sea-devils are not known, except 
it is here. Chief, if you had seen the 
men before they left, if you had known 
of the devils, they had not died.” He 
licked his betel-crimsoned lips enjoy- 
ably. What he had heard, what seen, 
he would never tell. 

The magistrate repeated, heavily: 
“They had not died—” 

No one saw his face as he turned to 
the shore again. 


AMARTS had gone home to the plan- 
tation, days ago. ‘There was the 
house to close, furniture to pack, the loose 
ends of her life in Papua to gather and 
bind up. It would be Sydney after this, 
and friends of her parents—retired mis- 
sion folk, who were old and house-bound, 
all adventure spirit burned away. She, 
in her early thirties, burned quite other- 
wise; she loved the cruel splendid land; 
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she would have given her right hand to 
stay in it. 

But she went on packing. For Richard, 
whom she loved, had given her no small- 
est hint of hope for the future. 

There would be one more chance. In 
a fortnight the coastal steamer would 
call at Cape Cloudesley station. Then 
they were bound to meet. And if she 
could find courage, there was something 
that would have to be said. 


HE did find courage. Richard’s face 
gave it to her; the haunted, wan face 
of a man who had scarce slept or eaten 
for weeks; the face of one who had al- 
most lost hold on life. She thought, 
while swords of pain went through her 
heart: “He will kill himself.” And then 
as the smoke of the steamer stained the 
turquoise of the Cloudesley sky, she came 
to him and said, bravely: “Richard, I 
must speak to you.” 

He looked up from his reports, rose, 
handed her a chair. He said nothing. 

She began simply: “I’m a missionary’s 
daughter.” 

“Yes,” said Richard. (“She’s going to 
tell me that she never can have anything 
to do with me; well, I knew that.”) 

“T was born in the country.” 

“Yes.” 

“I spoke the native languages before 
my own.” 

He looked at her strangely, Whither 
was this leading?” 

“Richard—I knew about the Cloudes- 
ley fiords.” 

“Tf you knew that,” said Richard, ris- 
ing and standing before her like a crimi- 
nal before his judge, “you know what 
I’ve done.” 

“Do I?” she asked, coming a little 
nearer. Her eyes were wells of pity and 
of—love? That could not be! 

Richard said: “I never meant harm to 
Harold—except for wishing him dead. I 
don’t know, God help me, how far I’m 
responsible for Gipps’ death. But how- 
ever it works out, I believe I’ve his blood, 
and your husband’s too, on my hands.” 

She said: “That will trouble you, may- 
be all your life.” It was like a sentence 
—all his life—punishment for the one 
mad moment.... No escape. He had 
heard it, in the voice of his own con- 
science, before ever Damaris, pityingly, 
spoke. He looked at her, and his eyes 
said dumbly: “Yes.” 

Her hands had taken hold of his. She 
was saying: “You'll want me—you must 
have me—to help you to bear it.” 
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A colorful story of 
the Canal Zone 
police— 


By ROBERT MILL 


Che Siren eSounds 


CREENS and partially closed 
blinds which shut off the fierce 
rays of the noon tropical sun 
made the room in the headquar- 

ters of the Canal Zone Police, in Balboa 
Heights, a welcome haven after the hot 
streets. 

This relief was not noticed by the rath- 
er stout man who stood befofe the desk 
of the lieutenant in charge. Perspiration 
streamed down his face. 

Lieutenant Wilson concealed a smile. 
“Another tourist gypped by a taxi-driver,” 
was his mental verdict. 

“Ves sit?” he said aloud. 

The agitated man took a step forward. 
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“For God’s sake, help me,’*he pleaded. 
“My son has been kidnaped.” 

Lieutenant Wilson straightened in his 
chair and his eyebrows lifted in half- 
circles. 

“We don’t go in for kidnaping here,” 
he stated. 

The stout man made a gesture of resig- 
nation, “That was all I could get out of 
those brown monkeys over in Panama 
City. I came here hoping to find Ameri- 
cans, I—” 

“Just a minute.” Lieutenant Wilson 
pulled up a chair, and almost forced the 
man into it. “I’ll be back in a minute,” 
he ptomised. 
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Then he walked down a hall to a closed 
door, which he opened without knocking ; 
he entered, and carefully closed the door. 

Seated at a desk in the office was a 
young man. He, unlike Lieutenant Wil- 
son, who wore the khaki of the Canal 
Zone Police, was clad in the conventional 
white of the tropics. He was lean, tanned, 
and had the general appearance of being 
a rather able citizen. He looked up as 
Wilson entered. 

“Hello, Bill. Another speeding case?” 
He sighed. ‘‘Nothing ever happens here. 
You know, Bill, I have just made up my 
mind: I am going back to the States.” 

Wilson checked a smile. The same 
complaint regarding boredom, and the 
same threat to leave the Zone, had been 
heard almost daily from Lieutenant How- 
ard White, almost from the day when 
exceptional ability had won him his post 
as head of the detective bureau. 

“Postpone the resignation a week or 
two,” Wilson advised. “We have a kid- 
naping.” 

White shook his head sadly. 

“Not here. Children are our best crop. 
Everybody I know has more of their own 
than they want. Why take from any- 
body else?” 

Wilson eyed his friend without favor. 

“It’s tough that the Zone can’t furnish 
you with your quota of battle, murder and 
sudden death. But bear up under it. I 
have a distracted father out there. He 
might not understand your yen for trou- 
ble, having quite a bit of his own.” 

Lieutenant White sat up straight. 

“You wouldn’t fool me? Don’t give 
him a chance to skip. Bring him in.” 

As he sat waiting for them, his heart 
pounded a little faster at the thought of 
what might be ahead. Action, danger, 
hard work—all the things that he loved. 


ILSON returned, and did the hon- 
ors: 
“Lieutenant White, in charge of our 
detective forces.” He paused. 
The stout man supplied the rest : “Her- 
san. George Hersan, of Los Angeles.” 
“Have a chair, Mr. Hersan,”’ said 
White. Mentally he was sorting the 
thoughts the name prompted. Banker 


and railroad man—sportsman, philan- ;° 


thropist. Worth, at a conservative es- 
timate, a million or so. 

“We arrived this morning on the Nep- 
tune,’ the banker began. Even under 
this strain he was the man of business, 
terse and to the point. “We are on a 
world cruise. Mrs. Hersan wanted to do 


some shopping in Panama City. I accom- 
panied her. Walter—he is our son—in- 
sisted on going along.” 

“How old is Walter?” asked the man 
behind the desk. 

“Fight.” 

“Go on, Mr. Hersan.” 

“Mrs. Hersan was attracted by a win- 
dow in Central Avenue. Walter said he 
would wait for us under the awning out- 
side. I knew it would be a long ses- 
sion, so I agreed, first telling him not to 
go away, and to keep out of the street.” 

He paused to mop his face with a hand- 
kerchief. 

‘When we came out, the boy—Walter 
was gone.” 

He sat staring straight ahead, trying 
to control his emotions. 

“You went to the Panamanian police ?” 
White prompted. 

“Ves; they went through the motions. 
They even found one man who remem- 
bered seeing the boy in front of the shop. 
This man said there was a disturbance 
in a side-street, and that he believed 
the boy walked in that direction.” 

“And then ?” 


Hersan shrugged. “Then the police 


over there said there was nothing to it. 
They claim the boy went sightseeing, that 
he is old enough to take care of him- 
self, and that when he is tired he will find 
his way back to the ship.” 

He leaned forward in his intensity. 
“Do you believe that?” 


“Postpone the resignation. We 
have a kidnaping.” 


THE SIREN SOUNDS 


“How long ago did this happen?” 
White parried. 

“Three hours.” 

“You've kept in touch with the ship?” 

“Yes. Not a sign.” His expression 
showed that he was waiting an answer to 
his original question. 

Lieutenant White studied his man. 
Here, he decided, the truth would be the 
kindest. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t believe the boy 
wandered away sightseeing.” 

The self-control of the banker van- 
ished. 

“My God! 
do anything. 


Tell me what to do. I'll 
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IEUTENANT WHITE cut in on the out- 

burst : 

“Get your baggage from the ship, and 
you and Mrs. Hersan take a suite at the 
Tivoli Hotel. You occupy one of the out- 
er rooms, alone. It will have a connect- 
ing door with the room beyond, where 
we will plant one of our men. He will 
get in contact with you. It will take a 
bit of doing, because this is the tourist 
season, but we can swing it. Our Uncle 
Samuel happens to be the proprietor of 
the Tivoli. 

“The newspapers will be after you. 
Reporters don’t change their spots in 
Panama. Talk to them. But take your 
cue from the Panamanian police. Tell 
them you believe the boy is off on.a sight- 
seeing tour of his own. You might even 
invent a similar escapade that happened 
at home in Los Angeles. Naturally, you 
can explain, Mrs. Hersan is very much 
worried, but you are sure the boy will 
show up safe and sound.” 

He saw the surprise on the face of the 
banker. 

“After all,’ White explained, “that 
may be the solution. But if it isn’t, every 
minute we can make the right parties be- 
lieve we are looking for a lost boy, in- 


stead of one that has been kidnaped, is 
just that much time gained.” 

Hersan nodded assent. Then his face 
wrinkled in a worried frown. 

“We must have an understanding,” he 
asserted. “I ama father. My first con- 
cern is the safety of my son. You are a 
policeman. You—” 

“T am also a man,” White interrupted. 
“In addition to that, I happen to take 
pride in my work.” His eyes narrowed. 
Only the sincerity and the kindness in 
his voice disputed the impression that 
he was very angry. “Here, my first job 
is to return your son to you, unharmed. 
When that is accomplished, I'll be free 
to play cop.” 

He sat erect. ‘“We’d better have an 
understanding, Mr. Hersan, as you sug- 
gested. If I came to you for advice about 
railroads, I certainly wouldn’t try to put 
across any pet theories of my own. Po- 
lice work is just as specialized.” 

The quiet voice of Lieutenant Wilson 
cut in: 

“Lieutenant White has just returned 
from Washington, where he attended the 
school conducted by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, of the Department of 
Justice.” 

Hersan was standing, his hand out- 
stretched. 

“This—this means a lot to me. I place 
myself in your hands.” 


Lieutenant White of the 
Canal Zone police. 


The eyes of the man behind the desk 
flashed his gratitude. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly.... 

That night, undercover men of the 
Canal Zone police, accompanied by de- 
tectives of the Panamanian police, prowled 
the narrow streets of Panama City. In 
the same office in the headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, the same young man 
kept vigil at his desk. Chance visitors 
were treated to a monologue on the un- 
desirability of the Canal Zone, its cli- 
mate, its customs and its people. The 
monologue was interrupted only occa- 
sionally by the telephone bell. Once the 
call was answered, the tirade continued. 

By eight o’clock in the morning the 
final report was in. There was no trace 
of an American boy who had disap- 
peared from in front of a shop on Cen- 
tral Avenue. 

White picked up the papers, which a 
black boy from Jamaica had placed on 
his desk. They both carried the story. 
Both stories intimated that the boy had 
wandered away. Both stories also stated 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hersan were at the 
Tivoli. White nodded with satisfaction. 

Then he had a visitor, Inspector John 
Wilkes, his immediate superior, who en- 
tered the office without knocking. He 
was a fine figure of a man. His hair, 
prematurely gray, crowned a face that 
hinted both strength and kindness. He 
had the build and the gait of a boxer. 
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“ 


vel ?” he demanded. 

“Nothing on the search, sir,” said 
White. ‘“Didn’t expect there would be. 
Nothing ever happens here.” 

Inspector Wilkes smiled. “Outside of 
that—” he prompted. 

White swallowed his dislike of the tem- 
porary delay, and continued: 

“We have had a watch on airplanes, 
trains, ships and roads. Nothing there. 
Won’t be. The boy will stay in Panama 
Bue The next break will be at the Ti- 
voli,’ 

“Who is there?” asked Inspector 
Wilkes. 

“Harrison.” 

The Inspector nodded approval. “Good 
man.” 

“By the way,” said White, “I chalked 
up a telephone call to Washington. Sev- 
eral dee-vices I wanted. Never thought 
we would need them here, but apparently 
we do. They put them on the first plane, 
Should be here in plenty of time.” He 
glanced at his watch. “Can’t be a break 
before afternoon. Nothing to do but sit 
here and stew in this infernal heat. This 
country—” 

Inspector Wilkes stood ih the door- 
way, his eyes twinkling. 

“Not bad,” he admitted. “Not bad 
from a man who shivers when the ther: 
mometer drops below seventy-five.” 


HORTLY after five o’clock that afters 

noon Detective Harrison entered the 

office. He produced a letter, which he 
handled gingerly. 

“This came in the afternoon mail.” 

White studied the envelope, with its 
crudely lettered address. 

“No chance of prints here,” He declared. 
“Too many postal and hotel employees. 
How about the letter?” 

“Only Hersan,” said Harrison. “I 
have a copy of his prints here for com- 
parison and elimination.” The detective 
grinned. “He didn’t like the idea, but he 
came through.” 

“Good boy,” said White. 

He used a pair of tweezers to remove 
the letter and unfold it. They stood side 
by side, reading the message, which had 
been formed with letters ¢lipped from 
newspapers : 

WE haVe the BOY PLAY wItH US 
and You GET hiM BaCK plAy WitH 
cops and yoU nevER See hiM AGain 
geT 30 ThoUsAND in u s MONeY in 
FiveS TEns & tweNTIes marK If OR 
Give oUT SeRIAl NUmBerS and BoY 
dIEs takE MORniNG TrAin FOr COLON 


thURSdAY go to wasHInGTOn hoTeL 
YOU wILL Find inSTRuctIoNS TheRE 


“All right,” said White. ‘Tell Hersan 
to go to the Central American Bank to- 
morrow morning and get the money. 
Have him go alone. I'll fix things with 
the bank. They will give him the money 
in a sealed package. Tell him not to 
open it. 

“The next morning, Thursday, I want 
him to take the early train for Colon. 
Again alone. You stay right on at the 
Tivoli. Have Hersan register at the 
Washington on the other side.” He 
grinned. “Nice of them to pick a hotel al- 
so run by our Uncle Samuel. That 
makes it easy for us to have Martin 
waiting in the next room.” 

He saw the look of disappointment on 
the face of the man beside him, and has- 
tened to explain: 

“I am not pulling you off of it, but 
there is no use giving them a chance to 
recognize the same face.” 

Harrison nodded. “I am going back 
to the hotel. Shall I leave this letter 
with the fingerprint division?” 

“Tf you will,” said White. He grinned. 
“T am going calling.” 


HITE had bathed, shaved, donned 

clean clothing and dined very well 
indeed when he piloted an automobile to 
an attractive villa in the residential sec- 
tion of Panama City. There he was re- 
ceived by a handsome Panamanian, of 
pure Spanish stock, who greeted him with 
enthusiasm in Spanish : 

“My dear friend! Enter—my house is 
yours.’ 

White kept a straight face as he said: 

“J want more than your house, dear 
friend. To be exact, I want thirty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

There was a puzzled look on the face 
of the Panamanian. 

“T do not understand. It is a loan you 
wish ?” 

White smiled. “No. Iam joking. To- 
morrow morning you will have a visitor 
at your bank, an American named George 
Hersan.” 

“George Hersan,” the Panamanian re- 
peated the name. “But yes. I have heard 
of him.” 

“Hersan,” White continued, “will ask 
you to cash a check for thirty thousand 
dollars. He will want the bills in three 
denominations, fives, tens and twenties.” 

“But certainly. He shall be accom- 
modated.” 
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“Thank you,” said White. “He will re- 
quest that the money be given him in 
a sealed package.” 

“That is easy, dear friend.” 

“This won’t be so easy,” White warned 
him. ‘“Hersan is to be given a package 
resembling the money, but the actual 
money is to be delivered to me. Also, 
there must be strict secrecy.” He hesi- 
tated. “A boy’s life depends upon this.” 

The eyes of the Panamanian shone. 

“JT think I understand. The boy, he is 
not merely lost. Yes, yes. It can be 
arranged.” 

He leaned forward eagerly. 

“T shall leave word that when Hersan 
arrives, he is to be shown to my office. 
Carlos, my brother, acts as a paying tell- 
er. He will bring the money to my of- 
fice. We will make up the two pack- 
ages there, one of paper cut the proper 
size, the other of the money. Hersan 
takes the dummy. The money is deliv- 
ered to you. That is satisfactory?” 

White stood up. “Splendid. Would it 
be asking too much to have the money 
delivered at my quarters?” 

“T shall bring it there myself.” 

“T won't try to thank you—” White be- 
gan. 

The Panamanian bowed. “You have 


done me a great honor, my friend.” 

UST before noon on Thursday, Hersan 
J appeared before the desk in the Wash- 

ington Hotel, which is in Cristobal, at 
the Atlantic, or Caribbean, entrance to 
the Panama Canal. 

“You have a reservation, sir?’ asked 
the clerk. 


“Yes. The name is Hersan.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hersan. We have mail 
for you.” He produced a letter. Then 
he tossed a key to a black boy, “Show 


Mr. Hersan to 224.” 

The large, airy room overlooked Limon 
Bay, the breakwater of which forms the 
harbor of Colon and Cristobal, the twin 
cities, so unlike, which are separated only 
by an almost mythical line. 

When the boy departed, Hersan paced 
the floor nervously. Soon a connecting 
door swung open, and a young man 
entered the room. 

“Detective Martin, Mr. Hersan.” He 
spoke in a low tone, for the walls of trop- 
ical hotel rooms are open near the ceil- 
ing in order that air may circulate better. 
“You have the letter?” 

“Yes.” Hersan produced it, and the 
detective pocketed it. 

“I would like to—” the banker began. 


“Orders. 
But 


“Sorry,” said the detective. 
Tl be back as soon as possible. 
first” 

He returned to his room, and when he 
reappeared, he carried an oblong pack- 
age done up in heavy paper. 

“We will trade packages, Mr. Hersan.” 

Hersan produced a similar package, 
and the exchange was made. 

“IT won’t keep you waiting any longer 
than necessary,” Martin promised, as he 
returned to his room, 


EN minutes later, Detective Martin 

took the elevator to the first floor. He 
occupied a chair on the veranda on the 
shore side of the building for a short 
time. Then he walked to the other side 
of the building, pressed a button and en- 
tered the car that answered the signal. 

_ The driver, in response to his orders, 
drove to one of the many drinking places 
in Colon. Martin dismissed him, entered 
the place and sipped a cool drink. Then 
he returned to the street, and walked 
away in an aimless manner, 

He paused to look at shop windows 
as he passed. He crossed the invisible 
line that separates Colon from Cristobal, 
the latter in the Canal Zone. In Cristo- 
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“Wor God’s sake, 
don’t kill me! You’re | 
anAmerican. You—” 


bal, he first paid a visit to the post of- 
fice. At the general-delivery window he 
asked if there was any mail for Gerald 
Young. Told there was not, he returned 
to the street. 

There a quick glance assured him he 
had not been followed. Only then did 
he enter the Cristobal police station. 

Inspector Wilkes and _ Lieutenant 
White, both in uniform, sat in the office 
to which Martin made his way. The de- 
tective saluted. 

“Hersan is at the Washington. The 
packages have been changed. Here is 
the letter.” 

White went to work. Soon the mes- 
sage, untouched by human hands, was on 
the desk before them: 


TakE niGHt TRAiN for PANAMA city 
HAVe MONeY WIth YOu STanD ON 
BacK plaTFoRM WheN you See LIGhT 
f{LASh TWicE on RighT SIDE of TrAcK 
get REAdY WHEn you sEE thRee 
flAShES ThROW MOneY on RAilS TheN 
Go tO TIVOLI IF you HAve COmE 
CLEan You WIll GET worD THEre 
HoW to FINd YOUr SoN safE if YOu 
DOublE CroSS Us oR call. IN copS BOY 
wiLL BE deaD 


White looked up. “Got that?” 

“Yes sir,” said Martin. 

“Good. Tell Hersan to play it just 
that way.” 

Martin saluted, and was gone. 


NSPECTOR WILKES removed an unlighted 
cigar from his mouth. 

“It will be close. Think we can make 
it? 

“Yes,” snapped White. “Thank God 
that plane got in on time this morning.” 
He leaned back and began a check: 

“The baggage-car is out at Gamboa, 
where we could work without being ob- 
served. It should be ready now. We 
will call the railroad, and have them pull 
it in so it can be cut on when the train 
is made up. 

“The Panamanian police here and in 
Panama City know what we want, and 
are waiting for the word. We will give 
it to them. 

“Our men are ready in both places. 

“We have a man for each car on the 
train, and they know the signals.” 

He leaned forward, his entire body 
tense. “We are ready to go.” 

Inspector Wilkes threw the cigar away. 

“You called the turn on the railroad 
pay-off. How do you dope it out from 
there?” 

White sat gazing at the white wall 
through half-closed eyes. 

“This is a mob from the States that 
had Hersan marked before he left Los 
Angeles. The railroad pay-off is safest.” 
He grinned. “That’s what they think. 

“The signal will come between here 
and Gatun, or between Gamboa and Pan- 
ama City. That’s certain. The territory 
between is jungle. No roads. I am bet- 
ting it will come at this end.” 

“Why?” demanded Inspector Wilkes. 

“The boy is in Panama City. We know 
that. No chance to move him. Smart 
trick to shift the action to this side.” 

“Fair enough,” Inspector Wilkes ad- 
mitted. “But from then on?” 

White shrugged. “In the lap of the 
gods,” he admitted. “But logical. Look 
at it from their standpoint. They are 
in strange and dangerous country. They 
have a package of money. That package 
is convenient to carry. They may rip 
open a corner to see that it is money. 
That is all right with us. But I can’t 
picture city mobsters hanging around in 
the jungle to make an accurate count.” 

He yawned and stretched. 

“No, the smart thing to do is to take 
the package to some safe hide-out. If 


the pay-off is on this side, that hide-out 
will be i in Colon. Then things will hap- 
pen.” 

Inspector Wilkes produced a second 
cigar, and placed it in his mouth, un- 
lighted. 

“Fair enough,” he repeated. 
about a slip-up after that ?” 

White shook his head. “I am not God. 
All I could do was ask myself what I 
would do if the boy was mine. I did that. 
The answer was, go ahead.” 

Inspector Wilkes leaned forward. “I 
have a boy of my own. I asked myself 
the same question. The answer was ‘the 
same.” 


“But how 


EORGE Hersan stood on the rear plat- 
form of the chair-car on the evening 
train that left Colon. One hand held 
a package that rested on the railing. The 
banker glanced about as the train ran 
slowly along Front Street, with its color- 
ful Hindu shops, and headed for the open 
country. 

The click of the wheels kept time with 
the pounding of the man’s heart. He 
gave a start as the conductor appeared 
at his side, and collected his ticket. But 
nothing had happened when the train 
pulled to a stop at Gatun. 

A few passengers left the train. A few 
came aboard. The train pulled away 
from the settlement and headed toward 
the jungle. 

The beating of Hersan’s heart exceeded 
the speed of the clicking of the rails as 
two rays of light flashed amid the un- 
dergrowth on the right side of the track. 
His grip on the package tightened. He 
stood tense, waiting. 

Inside the chair-car, a man walked to 
the forward platform, stood there a mo- 
ment, and then returned to his seat. In 
the next car, a man nodded to a train- 
man. The trainman made his way for- 
ward, and entered the baneege xa care- 
fully ‘closing the door behind h 

In the baggage- -car two men ae about 
radio equipment. The trainman spoke 
to them, and one man sent a message on 
its way: 

“First signal one mile beyond Gatun.” 

Hardly had the message been cleared, 
when the baggage-car had a second visi- 
tor. 

“Forty-two seconds later,” he said. 

“About half a mile,” the trainman esti- 
mated. 

The keys clicked out the message: 

‘“Pay-off about one and one-half miles 
beyond Gatun.” 
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Trainmen went through the train an- 
nouncing that the next stop would be 
Panama City. This was greeted by storms 
of protest. They answered them by de- 
claring that a train would be waiting on 
the Pacific side to bring back passengers 
bound for the way stations that would 
be passed by. The train rushed on 
through the night. 


N the Cristobal police station, two men 
sat waiting. Inspector Wilkes leaned 
forward in his chair, staring straight 
ahead. Lieutenant White was tense in 
his chair, his eyes harrowed. 

A man entered the room and handed 
a slip of paper to Wilkes. 

“One mile beyond Gatun,” said the In- 
spector. 

White’s eyes opened. 

A second message was delivered. 

“Half a mile beyond that for the pay- 
off.” Inspector Wilkes turned to a tele- 
phone and called an official number. “Ac- 
cept only official messages on telephone, 
telegraph and radio,” he ordered. 

White looked at his wrist-watch. “At 
least an hour,” was his verdict. “But we 
might as well get organized.” 

Colon, in the Republic of Panama, is 
a congested city, with three main thor- 
oughfares. There is Front Street, one 
side of which is lined with Oriental 
bazaars, while the other side is swamp- 
land that leads down to the harbor. Then 
comes Balboa Avenue, known in the ver- 
nacular as Bottle Alley. 

Cabarets. Shooting galleries. Can- 
tinas. Sordid lodging-houses. Barber- 
shops. Shady hotels. Narrow, squat, 
cell-like houses that seem to house liter- 
ally scores of negroes. Next, a street 
given over to even more questionable 
activities, which, in the vernacular, is 
known as Cash Street. These three 
streets, for a length of six or eight blocks, 
constitute the heart of Colon. 

It was through this heart of Colon that 
Inspector Wilkes and Lieutenant White 
drove in an open automobile. Up Bot- 
tle Alley, across a side-street, down Cash 
Street, through a different side-street. 
Then over the same route. 

Outwardly everything was normal— 
for Colon. Flashing neon signs. Streets 
crowded with representatives of a score 
of races. Tin-pan music. A sprinkling 
of uniforms. Artificial gayety and arti- 
ficial laughter. Coney Island, with palms 
in silhouette against a tropical sky. 

Tonight, however, the uniformed Pana- 
manian policemen walked with added 
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alertness. Scattered about in the crowd 
were their detectives, and plain-clothes- 
men from the Canal Zone police. Inspec- 
tor Wilkes and Lieutenant White were 
not the only occupants of cruising auto- 
mobiles. All these men were waiting. 

It was shortly before midnight when 
two rather flashily dressed men, obvi- 
ously Americans, made their way along 
Cash Street. They paused before a crib- 
like house, the entire front room of which 
was open to the street, revealing a brass 
bed as the principal article of furniture. 
On the street before the house sat a 
dusky girl, heavily painted. 

“Hello, baby,” said one of the men. 

“Ullo, baby,” the girl replied. “You 
late.” 

The two men turned their backs on 
her as they walked through the open 
room, opened a door, and entered an inner 
room, They closed the door and snapped 
on alight. The heavier of the two men 
threw open his coat and produced a pack-: 
age, one corner of which had been torn 
open, revealing packages of banknotes. 
The package was tossed on a table. 

There was the gleam of anticipation 
in the eyes of the men as they bent over 
the package. 

“Wait,” said one of them. He pro- 
duced a knife, and severed the strings 
around the package. 

The other man reached in, and began 
to draw forth bundles of money, which 
he tossed to his companion. The second 
man began to count feverishly. 

There was a grin on the face of the 
men emptying the package. 

“This,” he declared, as he reached in, 


“aint hay.” 
His hand encountered a bundle of 
money. It stuck. He tugged. The 


money came loose. 


“W ho-0-0-0-0-0-0 !” 

5 ee deafening roar of a siren sounded 
in the small room, They fell back, 

startled. 

“‘Who-o-0-0-0-0!” screamed the siren. 

One man recovered his composure 
enough to rip the package apart. A small 
metal object fell to the floor. He picked 
it up and sent it crashing against the 
wall. 

“Who-o-0-0-0-0!” the siren wailed on. 

The man jumped upon the metal object 
in futile rage. 

‘“‘Who-o-0-0-0!” the ominous roar con- 
tinued. 

Perspiration streamed from the faces 
of the two men. They glanced about 
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them like men in a trap. Then one took 
the initiative. 

“The ——!” he roared. He began to 
stuff money into his pockets. ‘“Let’s get 
the hell out of here! Scram!” 

They bolted towards the street, draw- 
ing revolvers as they ran. 

“Who-o-0-0-0!” wailed the siren. 

Their mad rush sent the dusky girl 
sprawling. Her screams mingled with 
the turmoil. The crowd passing in the 
street scattered. A Panamanian police- 
man charged toward the two men. A re- 
volver cracked: The policeman fell. 

A car swung dizzily around the near- 
by corner, its tires screaming. Inspector 


Wilkes, who was at the wheel, reached © 


for the emergency brake. White vaulted 
to the street, directly in the path of the 
two men. 

The kidnaper in the lead fired again. 
The bullet thudded into thé automobile 
behind White. The Canal Zone police- 
man fired. The kidnaper went down. 

“Stick em up, you!” White ordered 
his companion. 

A revolver clattered on the pavement. 

ORE policemen closed in. The 
crowd surged about. 

“Who-o-o-o-0!” sounded the roar of 
the siren in the crib-like house, clear and 
triumphant above all the bedlam. 

The Colon police station was not far 
away. Soon White, a lieutenant of the 
Panamanian police and the uninjured 
kidnaper were alone in an office there. 
The prisoner cowered in his chair. 

White stood with folded arms, regard- 
ing him. The policeman’s heart was 
pounding. This was the test. Up to 
date, the gods had been kind. Now a 
boy’s life hung in the balance. 

He spoke to the Panamanian in Span- 
ish, The Panamanian, who had been edu- 
cated in the United States, took his cue, 
and shrugged his shoulders in assent. 

White walked to the door of the room, 
and threw it open, revealing a short hall, 
a door and the street beyond. White and 
the Panamanian drew their tevolvers. 

“Make a break for it,” White ordered 
the prisoner. 

The man sat staring at them. 

“What—what do you mean?” 

“Just an old Spanish custom,” White 
told him. “A wise guy like you should 
have heard of it. Down here they al- 
ways give kidnapers a chance to escape.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Saves the 
expense of a trial.” 


The man was on his knees before them. 


“For God’s sake don’t kill me! You're 
an American. You—” : : 
White’s lips were tight. This was a 


shot in the dark. Even as he uttered the 
words, he was afraid they might be the 
truth: 

“You didn’t hesitate about killing a 
boy.” 

“No, no! The kid aint beén touched. 
We put him with some black people in 
Panama City. That’s straight. Here!” 

He fumbled in his pocket and produced 
a slip of paper with an address written 
on it. White took it, and walked from 
the room. 

Inspector Witkes and a Panamanian - 
official sat in a near-by office. They 
looked up as White entered. 

“Any luck?” asked Inspector Wilkes. 

White handed him the slip of paper. 
He bolted toward a telephone booth. 

Soon he was back. The three men sat ” 
waiting. Inspector Wilkes chewed his - 
unlighted cigar. = 

“Later,” said the Panamanian official, 
“T must have a look at this clever siren 
device.” 

White grinned with enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s a gem,” he said. “Small but dead- 
ly—and noisy. You put it in the center 
of the package, and one sheaf of the 
money acts as a trigger. It’s tough, too. © 
Take a sledgehammer to shut it up, until 
the battery runs down. They worked it 
out in the laboratory of the Department 
of Justice. Certainly came in handy.” 

The minutes ticked on. Then Inspec- 
tor Wilkes was called to the telephone. 
When he returned, he was beaming. 

“They found the lad. Bound and 
gagged, but otherwise unharmed.” 

He turned to White. ‘“Hersan was on 
the telephone. Said he and Mrs. Hersan 
must see you before they leave.” 


HITE shook his head. 

“We can skip that, sir. I knew this 
case wouldn’t last. Nothing to do but sit 
and stew in the heat. I have said it be- 
fore, and now I mean it: I am going back 
to the States.” 

Inspector Wilkes’ eyes were twinkling, 
but his face was very straight. 

“Hersan said something about having 
a place for you in his organization.” 

“No,” said White regretfully. “Be just 
as bad in Los Angeles. When I leave 
here—” 

He glared at them as they broke out 
laughing. 


Tiny David comes back next month in a specially good story. 
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The C/reasure 


BITTER wind was whipping down 
from the eternally snowy crests 
of the Tien Shan—the Peaks of 
Heaven, as the Chinese called 

them—which, white and rosy red in the 
sunset, closed in three sides of the horizon. 

The four servants, faithful and devoted 
men, stretched the skin tent and made 
camp among the rocks to one side of the 
ancient road. Deserted as it seemed, that 
road held peril; at any moment it might 
erupt looting riders. Alec Campbell, the 
lean-jawed Scot missionary, rubbed his 
red mustache and grimly eyed his young- 
er sister, Marcia. 

“Not so blasted romantic now, eh?” he 
said sardonically. ‘We've had to drop 
everything and run for our lives. Towns 
looted and burned, every tree hacked 
down, corpses littering every road; our 
bare lives hanging on chance and the ef- 
forts of four brave fellows. Running for 
life, quite literally.” 

“All the same, it’s glorious!” declared 
Marcia, sipping her tea. 

She was a lovely thing, as a red-haired 
woman sometimes is. All gold and ivory, 


sapphire eyes, a slim springing flame of 
energy and laughter; ever doing the un- 
expected, and with a will of her own. 

She was a sore trial to the grim-eyed 
brother, with her unconventional ways. 
Now the mission was wiped out. Peril 
had drawn them together in spirit; the 
two of them, with four servants, had es- 
caped the bombings and massacre. Even 
so, they still looked at things differently. 
They were always on opposite sides of 
life. 

Here in Sinkiang, in far western China, 
the world had come to chaos. The mur- 
derous war that Japan had started in the 
east, had reached to the west; it had 
turned into a whirlwind of blood and 
death and plunder, bandits and local 
chieftains fighting one another with in- 
discriminate savagery. 

“Glorious? Glad you think so,” grunted 
Campbell. He was poring over a map 
while he drank his tea. “Clear cut off 
from China; our one chance is to get 
down to Tibet and safety. We're skirt- 
ing the Tien Shan, with the Gobi Desert 
to the north and the south, and only the 
one road west and south—” 

“Nonsense, Alec; you’re too pessimis- 
tic!” she broke out. “We're alive; we 
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of Genghis 


han 


A colorful story of desperate adventure in the Gobi country. 


have arms and horses and supplies and 
servants and an American flag. Only the 
one road? But what a road it is, to thrill 
the blood! The great Silk Road of an- 
cient days, that carried the commerce of 
Rome and China two thousand years ago! 
The road Marco Polo traveled, the road 
across the singing sands of the Gobi!” 

“Where everything’s a welter of blood 
today, blood and destruction!” 

She gestured grandly, and waved her 
cigarette—Alec Campbell disapproved of 
his sister smoking cigarettes. 

“And who’s doing the killing, Alec? 
Mongols, as in the days of Genghis Khan. 
White Russians, who for twenty years 
have been refugees in these parts. Red 
Russians of the Soviets. Mohammedan 
tribes, fighting for Allah. Japanese se- 
cret agents, Chinese cut off from home 
and fighting for existence! Soldiers of 
fortune on the glory road!” 

“Glory!” snapped Alec Campbell. 
“With a fertile province destroyed and 
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reverting to desert! With women and 
children lying dead, with massacre on 
all sides! It won’t look so darned glori- 
ous when some filthy Mongol puts a rope 
around your white neck and drags you 
away at his stirrup.” 

Marcia laughed. “That hasn’t hap- 
pened yet, Alec; and I can shoot as well 
as you, or better. You're too serious. 
You don’t get a thrill out of all these 
things; even these snowy Heaven Peaks 


breathe romance and—” She broke off, 
caught her breath, uttered a low word: 
“Look! Look!” 


HE Chinese, with clucks of alarm, 

were diving for their rifles. Campbell 
turned as he sat, twisting around. He 
uttered a sharp command, and the four 
Chinese became quiet. 

“Only one man,” said he. “Wait. Let 
me talk.” 

Only one man, sending his horse up 
from the ancient highway, heading in to 
speak with them, hand upflung in sign 
of peace; but what a man he was! The 


sapphire eyes of Marcia dilated upon 
him, She was no fool. 


She was not blind 
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“Once,” she said 
quietly, “‘isenough 
for always, Pete.” 


to disease, danger, filth, cruelty; yet be- 
hind these realities of the flesh, she could 
discern other things, deeper realities, 
flashes of the spirit in all these people 
grappling in a terrific struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. 

This man was fit. He had removed his 
fur cap, and in the sunset light an aureole 
played about his thick fair hair. The 
four Chinese stared wonderingly ; Marcia 
stared in admiration. He rode like a 
centaur. He was trim, clean-shaven, 
lean and powerful. A rifle was booted at 
his saddle. An indescribable air of pride 
and assurance sat upon him; even his 
horse stepped proudly along, yet his high- 
boned features were relieved from stern 
harshness by gray eyes that danced and 
glittered, unafraid and joyous. 

He drew rein and dismounted with 
lithe grace, clicked his heels, bowed. 

“Who are you?” demanded Alec Camp- 
bell in sour suspicion. The other laughed. 

“A hungry man seeking food, friends, 
companions and assistance! You're the 
missionary Campbell and his beautiful 
sister; I’ve heard of you. Seeing the 
American flag, I dropped in—” 

“Your name?” barked Campbell. 

“Vorokhin. Petrofi—or Peter, in Eng- 
lish—Vorokhin.” 


HE name was like a thunderbolt. Im- 

possible! General Vorokhin, the dash- 
ing cavalry leader—the man who had 
carved out kingdoms and lost them, whose 
squadrons had fought mythical battles— 
this man, alone? 


“Where are your men?” demanded 
Campbell. 

“Dead.” 

The one word held everything; pride, 
sorrow, acceptance of fate. It was Mar- 
cia who made answer, going quickly to 
the Russian and extending her hand as 
she looked into his gray eyes. 

“You're welcome, of course. Here’s 
tea; our supper is almost ready. Our 
men will take care of your horse.” 

“Thank you.” He stooped above her 
hand and kissed it, and smiled. “In re- 
turn, I'll give you what no other man on 
earth could give you. Ah! It’s good 
to be among human beings, instead of 
beasts.” 

Alec Campbell relaxed, thawed to the 
spell of the man; for he did exert a spell. 
His personality was sharp, incisive, clean, 
like a sword of gray steel. No pretense 
about him, little of the usual Russian 
brag and boast. And he spoke English 
surprisingly well. 


N the fading sunset, they sat talking 
while the meal was being prepared. 
Vorokhin had left his lieutenant and five 
hundred men at a secure retreat in the 
heart of the Gobi; he had come here with 
a score of riders, thinking to penetrate 
this district of blood and destruction with 
a few men, where an army could not have 
come, 

“T was wrong,” he said simply. “At 
daylight this morning they caught us. I 
alone escaped; the bullet is not molded 
that can kill me. I came on, alone.” 

“Where in heaven’s name are you go- 
ing?” exclaimed Campbell. ‘Everything 
behind us is a chaos of death and terror.” 

“T was going here, or within three miles 
of here,” said Vorokhin, and smiled. 
“Tell you later. Now you'll go with me, 
and all’s well again. I’ve heard about 
you two, about your escape, and how 
you’ve headed west. You're people of 
destiny, like me.” 

He eyed Marcia with undisguised ad- 
miration, which she repaid. Campbell 
thought the man insane; she knew better, 
and yet she wondered. Coming here, 
within three miles of here? But here was 
nothing. Not even a village was near 
here. To the right rose the naked preci- 
pices and black rock gorges of the Tien 
Shan. Ahead and to the left, the track 
that had been a road skirted the desert 
edge, where every oasis and village had 
been wiped out. Hereabouts, Chinese 
and Turgut leaders were exterminating 
each other like wolves. 
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The simple meal was served. Voro- 
khin talked; the feel of power, of poised 
and careful assurance, came from him 
more strongly. Still a young man, but 
feared, farhous, a figure of strength in 
this chaotic world. A man who could 
still laugh—not cruelly, but confidently, 
warmly, heartily. Laughter was a rare 
thing in Sinkiang. 

“Suppose we get one thing straight,” 
said Alec Campbell as they talked. “You 
say we're going somewhere with you. 
Well, we’re not. If any of these Mongols, 
Chinese or Turguts found us in your com- 
pany, we’d be shot instantly, or worse. 
We've come through safely so far, be- 
cause our papers are clear and we're 
known to be free of any alliance or polit- 
ical ties. We’ll go nowhere with you.” 

Vorokhin darted a laughing glance at 
Marcia, and produced cigarettes. 

“Let’s discuss it, as the daylight dies!” 
he said lightly. “What you say is quite 
true—but by the way, I promised you 
something, Miss Campbell. Here it is.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, leaned for- 
ward, and dropped a heavy object into 
her hand. 

“A present,” he went on. “Payment 
for dinner, if you refuse presents. A 
memento of destiny, if you refuse pay- 
ment! But at any rate, it’s now yours.” 

There was just light enough to see what 
the thing was. A ring, a heavy ring of 
massy gold, very curiously chiseled, and 
set with a black stone. Its size was as- 
tonishing ; it was far too large for her. 

“It would almost make a bracelet!” 
she exclaimed. ‘What is it?” 

“T must come to that gradually,” said 
Vorokhin. “I got it from a man who died 
three weeks ago; one of my Mongol cap- 
tains, a very intelligent fellow who knew 
his business. He was trapped and badly 
wounded, in a certain place close by here. 
A small valley, a cafion, that ended in a 
blank wall. In the wall was a hole. Seek- 
ing a place to hide from his pursuers, he 
crawled through the hole. He was there 
three days, until he was able to get away.” 


H® paused, to light a fresh cigarette. 
“The hole had apparently been bro- 
ken by an earthquake, in a wall of stone 
built in the face of the cliff,” he resumed. 
“Behind the wall was a dead man, a skele- 
ton. My captain was half out of his head 
with terror, but he took this ring from 
the finger of the dead man; he took what 
else he could find; he made his way back 
to me, and told me the story before he 
died. That’s why I’ve come here.” 


Alec Campbell took the ring and ex- 
amined it frowningly. 

“Queer!” he said. “That setting is 
black jade, which hasn’t been found in 
China for two thousand years!” 

“Precisely,” said Peter Vorokhin, smil- 
ing slightly. 

“If the ring came from a man’s finger, 
that man must have been a giant.” 

“He was. That proves the story.” 


SILENCE followed. The towering 

white peaks, directly overhead, had 
lost their roseate glow and stood white in 
the greenish sky of gathering night. 

“You,” said Vorokhin, “are well ac- 
quainted with Mongolia. I reckon you 
know the tale about the burial of Genghis 
Khan, the conqueror of the world?” 

“Why, yes,” Campbell rejoined reflec- 
tively. “He was buried somewhere near 
Karakorum, his capital, in the utmost 
secrecy ; all his vast treasures were buried 
with him. The place, however, remained 
unknown; the tomb has never been 
found.” 

Vorokhin laughed softly. 

“True; but from my Mongol captain I 
learned otherwise. The burial at Kara- 
korum was only a blind. The body of 
Genghis Khan, and all his treasure, were 
brought into the heart of the Tien Shan 
—the Heaven Peaks! He was laid to 
rest in a wild gorge where no man would 
ever find him; the real tomb was hidden 
from sight forever. The ring you see was 
taken from his body three weeks ago.” 

“Nonsense!” said Campbell, and held 
a match to his lips. The flare brought 
out his harsh, intolerant features strongly. 
But Marcia leaned forward with a catch 
of her breath. 

“That explains the size of the ring!” 
she exclaimed eagerly. “Genghis Khan 
was gigantic in size. His descendants, to 
this day, are marked by their great 
height!” 

“Precisely,” said Vorokhin. “It is not 
three miles from here ; I can find the spot, 
I’m certain. We'll get off before dawn, 
and be there in an hour or two.” 

“None o’ that!” The dry tones of 
Campbell cut in harshly upon the vibrant 
timbre of the Russian’s voice. “For all 
I know, you may be trying to trap us. 
Anyhow, we'll have none of your moon- 
shine tales. We must be on our way west- 
ward,” 

“Yes?” said Vorokhin. “You men- 
tioned that your water is low. You'll 
find none within thirty miles to the west ; 
the wells were poisoned by the Turguts. 
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But in this gorge is a small spring of cold 
water, enough to give you a good supply.” 

Canfpbell was silent, puffing in aston- 
ishthent and chagrin. They needed the 
water badly, it was true. 

“Why should we go with you?” he de- 
mahded. “For the water, yes. For the 
tomb—no! Why should you have wanted 
us to be with you?” 

“TI like company,” said Vorokhin. “I 
like you. I need your help to carry away 
more of the treasure. I can take you 
safely through the bloody district ahead 
of you, by side trails. You see? If the 
story of this tomb and treasure is true, I 
plan to come back later with my own 
men, with all the men I can gather, and 
get the whole treasure. Then, with 
money, I can get men and munitions, an 
airplane or two, everything I need—and 
Ill start my own little kingdom in the 
heart of the Gobi. Other men have done 
it. I can.” 2 

“Ts that your only reasori for wanting 
us along?” asked Marcia. 

“No,” he said, his face veiled in the 
dusk. “No. Since I have seen you, I 
want you along, always.” 

“You impertinent rascal!” snapped 
Campbell angrily. “D’ye talk like that 
to every woman you meet for the first 
time?” 

“T’ve never before met one like this.” 
Vorokhin stood up and turned to Marcia. 
“T want to talk with you; I think you 
want to talk with me. Come for a walk 
before the full darkness blackens out the 
stones.” 

“Marcia! ‘You stay here!” Campbell 
barked. 

The girl rose, with a quiet word. 

“Don’t be silly, Alec. This man is 
worth talking to.” 

“You confounded rontantic little fool!” 
‘groaned Campbell, and let them go. 


OMANTIC? Perltaps. A fool? Very 

. far from it. She had heard this Rus- 
sian use the very American word reckon 
a moment ago—and she was able to take 
care of hérself in this world of barbari- 
ans; or thought she was, which amount- 
ed to nearly the safe thing. 

Any comprehension of her actions, any 
understanding of her soaring spitit, was 
impossible to Alec Campbell. He had 
seen his wifé murdered by looting sol- 
diers; dnd to him, lifé had become a 
gloomy, bitter thing. 

That walk in the darknéss lasted into 
the starlight, lasted until Campbell sav- 
agely came seeKing them; they laughed 


artd accompanied him back to camp. It 
was all a revelation to Marcia. The Rus- 
sian was indeed only half Russian, for 
his mother had been an American girl. 
Hence his use of the word reckon—and 
hence too, probably, his adventurous 
spirit. A man of steel and iron, he opened 
his life to her simply and freely, dis- 
played his whole batkground, the ethics 
of his life and all its motivation. 


E’RE going with Peté in the 

morning,” she said to her brother 
as they came back to camp. It was 
“Pete” and “Marcia” with them now. 
“We need water; you know it. We must 
have it. Very well, take one day off and 
get it! One day won’t sink us.” 

“And if any of these guerrillas find us 
in his company, we'll be shot.” 

“Granted. If they don’t, we'll get clear, 
and he’ll give us protection. One more 
risk, one more gamble, is a little thing.” 

“All right,” he said, growling. “We 
must have the water. But the scoundrel 
has dazzled you, I’m afraid!” 

“He has; and it’s glorious to be daz- 
zled!” she rejoined with her short, clear 
laugh. “Poor Alec! I’m truly so sorry 
you can’t see things as I do, and just give 
in to them! You'd get so much enjoy- 
ment out of life, despite its tragedy. 
Think what it’ll mean to us if we do find 
a treasure there—Pete says we can take 
all we want.” 

Campbell growled again. “Treasure! 
More like, he hopes to cut our throats and 
make off with our stuff. I never yet saw 
one of these Russians I’d trust!” 

“T have,” she said, and went happily 
‘to bed. ... 

« They were up before the dawn, strik- 
ing camp and loading the horses. Voro- 
khin, trimly efficient, joined them at 
breakfast in the gray light. It was barely 
half a mile, said he, to the beginning of 
the gorge he sought. The horses could 
follow the gorge for a couple of miles; 
the last stretch must be made on foot. 
There was no road. 

“T suppose there’s no danger, either?” 
said Campbell with heavy sarcasm. 

Vorokhin flashed him a smile. ‘“Dan- 
ger? All life’s danger, my frient; it 
misses us daily by a hair’s Breadth! Yes. 
Any passing natives or Chinése might 
pick up the trail and follow. Some of 
these hawkers and desert men are won: 
derful trackers. We can leave our men 
and the horses by the sprihg, which is the 
end of road for the horses, anyway, while 
we go on to the tomb.” 
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The man came bursting wildly through. “Master!” he 
cried, his words half drowned by the water. “They are 


after me—half a hundred of them—the horses dead—” 
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“And we’re caught in a blind alley if 
anyone jumps us?” 

“Right,” said Vorokhin cheerfully, and 
his eyes twinkled at Marcia. 

Then he gave his orders, sending out 
two of the four men to make sure the 
roads were clear and no one was in sight 
to catch sight of them. The other two 
brought back reports from the first two. 
Vorokhin, Marcia and Campbell rode 
forth with the packhorses, and finding all 
clear, went straight to the gorge that 
angled off the road. 


T looked like nothing at all, promised 

no opening ahead; to take the horses 
into that boulder-strewn niche seemed 
plain madness. Unexpectedly it twisted 
and widened into a regular defile that 
wound under the black sheer precipices 
of the mountain flanks above. It rose 
steeply, also. 

Getting the animals over those rocks 
was a hair-raising job, however. No shale 
or gravel; everything here was massive— 
huge slabs and boulders thirty feet high. 
The sun was well up when a clump of 
green brush appeared, and a faint trickle 
of water that seeped from the heart of 
the rock wall. 

“Looks good,” observed Vorokhin as 
they dismounted. ‘Exactly as my cap- 
tain described. This argues well for the 
rest of the way.” 

Campbell looked at the apparently im- 
possible path ahead of them, a tangled 
mass of rock that was more like a hillside 
than a defile, and grunted. The four 
Chinese were making camp and preparing 
to collect the water from the trickle, hob- 
bling the restive horses, who were avid 
for the water, and gathering brush for a 
fire. Vorokhin issued curt orders. 

“No fire; use the primus stove for cook- 
ing. One of you go down the gorge and 
keep watch. Marcia, you have a rifle? 
Bring it. You too, Campbell. No telling 
what we'll find up ahead. I'll take my 
own. Pistols as well.” 

Alec Campbell gave him a hard look. 
“You don’t expect fighting ahead?” 

“Why not?” replied the Russian coolly. 
“My captain was chased up there and 
penned for three days; so obviously some 
of the bandits hereabouts know this place. 
Ready ?” 

“Ready,” said Marcia eagerly. 

Vorokhin attacked the rocky scarp. 
She followed, and Campbell came last. 

There was no waste of breath in words. 
Now and again Vorokhin paused briefly 


to give the girl a hand over some par- _ 


ticularly bad spot; the climb was steady, 
arduous. In her heavy woolens, even 
with furs discarded, Marcia was shape- 
less; but her bright head, her ringing 
laugh, her radiant self, put to scorn the 
bitter wind sweeping down from the 
snowy fields above. She wore heavy felt 
Mongol boots, as did the other two; and 
their value was evident among the sharp 
rock-edges. 

In this upper gorge was a perfect and 
eerie desolation. The only token of life 
was a hawk, wheeling high and far in the 
blue sky. Vorokhin kept glancing about 
alertly ; in his efficient, watchful manner, 
Marcia had the sense of something held 
back, something he had not told them. 
So strong did this feeling become that 
she broached it. Alec Campbell had fall- 
en behind; she stood beside Vorokhin, 
waiting, and spoke abruptly. 

“What is it, Pete? There is some- 
thing you haven’t told us.” 

He gave her a startled glance, and ad- 
miration leaped in his face. 

“Ah! What a woman you are! You 
and I can go far together, little golden 
dove! Yes, you’re right. There’s one 
thing I didn’t tell you; one thing, about 
that Mongol captain of mine. I'll not 
bother telling it, unless necessary.” 

“Well?” she demanded. “Just what 
was it?” 

“T didn’t tell you,” replied Vorokhin, 
“how he got out of here. Come along!” 

“Wait! What do you mean? Didn’t 
he go out the way he came—this way?” 

“With Chinese rifles waiting for him ?” 
Vorokhin laughed. “Not much!” 

Then he was on again, and she follow- 
ing, wondering. What other way could 
there be out of this place? 


ONE, apparently, for now the end 

was in sight. The gorge ended ab- 
ruptly. It was like a well of black, naked 
rock sunk in a mountain’s heart. In the 
end wall, however, showed a hole. Closer 
approach, too, proved that a portion of 
this wall had been built with hands; 
enough to mask the entrance of the tomb, 
at least. Some earth-shock had dislodged 
a few massy stones, giving easy access 
to the hole. 

“This is rather ridiculous,” exclaimed 
Alec Campbell, puffing. “Any Chinese 
could walk into this place, as your cap- 
tain did.” 

Vorokhin, at the opening, paused and 
turned. 

“So? Remember, Genghis Khan was 
conqueror of half the earth; the greatest 
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artisans were drawn from all quarters to 
build this place. Have you a flashlight ?” 
The sudden transition brought a laugh 
to Marcia’s lips. Campbell sourly pro- 
duced a flashlight, whose batteries were 
half expended; Vorokhin told him to 
keep charge of it, and went at the hole. 
He disappeared within. Marcia heard a 
protest from her brother, ignored it, and 
scrambled after. Campbell followed. 


HE flashlight beam pricked out the 

walls of a passage. The place had a 
wild-beast smell; bones lay strewn about. 
The walls were smooth as though water- 
worn, and now Marcia caught the sound 
of rushing water. 

“Ha! That captain of mine told the 
truth!” cried Vorokhin eagerly. “Come 
on! 

The passage ended abruptly, to rebut 
Campbell’s argument. It narrowed to a 
three-foot width, the rock ceiling eight 
feet high; and here was a solid sheet of 
water, fed by the eternal ice and snow of 
the peaks above, that sluiced down into 
some far chasm. Two feet from this wa- 
ter, the rock floor ended in nothing. 
Standing on the lip of wet stone, Voro- 
khin laughed exultantly. 

“You see? Safe for the ages. Only a 
man utterly desperate and pressed by 
death, like my Mongol captain, would go 
on. Four feet, said he, and you’re over 
the gulf. Jump straight through the 
stream, but jump high so it won’t carry 
you down—” 

As he spoke, he leaped high and 
straight. The flashlight beam faintly 
pierced that wall of rushing water, to 
show rock beyond. Vorokhin broke 
through, disappeared. 

“Stop, stop! For God’s sake, stop!” 
Alec Campbell desperately clutched Mar- 
cia as she drew back for the leap. His 
face was agonized. “This is madness! 
The man’s gone—” 

She laughed and patted his cheek, 
though she was frightened enough. 

“Can’t quit now, Alec!” she shouted 
above the water-roar. “Go to it, old 
chap!” 

And breaking from him, she took two 
swift steps and hurled herself at the wa- 
ter. It caught her, beat her down, drew 
a gasping cry of terror from her—then 
she struck something solid and was 
caught in the strong grasp of Vorokhin. 

Darkness here; she clung to him, and 
he held her firmly, surely. The blazing 
vigor of him flowed into her; it was an 
instant of revelation, of joyous madness, 


of sudden ecstasy. Their faces touched; 
his lips touched hers; she responded. 

All in the brief instant. Then he was 
drawing her away from the water. The 
dim glow of the flashlight made itself 
seen. Light and all, Campbell came 
through the wall of water, rolled on the 
stone floor, and picked himself up. He 
flashed the light at them and around. 
The three stood staring. 

Space and darkness. No passage here, 
but some vast cavern studded with gigan- 
tic boulders. A heap of them, beside the 
water, grotesquely balanced. One in par- 
ticular was held at an impossible angle; 
a wedge-shaped rock, immense. Voro- 
khin pointed to this one, excitedly. 

“Look! It was placed there, was held 
by beams that have rotted. Why? Look 
at the shape of it— But I forgot. The 
light, Campbell! Switch it off!” 

Campbell obeyed. In the sudden dark- 
ness, Vorokhin caught the girl’s hand, 
lifted it, pointed with it. ; 

“There! You see the other way out? 
A wolf, a fox—some animal—made it.” 


P among the boulders appeared a 
point of light; daylight. 

“Well, what’s all this yarn about a 
treasure?” demanded Campbell. 

“Not far. Use the light, and you'll 
see. Straight back from the water, he 
said.” 

There, another passage, very wide but 
not high, and at the end a chamber in 
the rock. No need of the flashlight now. 
About the walls were enormous candles, 
or the remains of them. Enough to flare 
up from a match, and to light sheer in- 
sanity of riches. 

A hewn stone sarcophagus in the midst. 
Its cover had been pried off, and the air 
had caused the man inside to fall into 
dust and ashes. That cover, sealed with 
bitumen, must have kept Genghis Khan 
fairly intact until the Mongol captain 
broke in. That it had been Genghis him- 
self here entombed, was certain: the con- 
queror’s name, in huge Chinese charac- 
ters, was upon the stone coffin and rudely 
painted on the walls around. 

The riches of a barbarian, plunder of 
half the world, heaped here. Arms and 
weapons of the most gorgeous; wealth— 
Byzantine, Persian, Chinese, Arab—in 
porcelains, precious metals, works of art. 
Much was crumbled and gone, but the 
huge teak chests ranked around the stone 
sarcophagus had not crumbled. 

Two of these chests had been broken 
open. Vorokhin went to one of them, and 
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“Marcia! Here!” WVorokhin was at the chest now. “Here’s the 


tossed out careless handfuls of gold coin 
—ancient coins of strange shapes and 
sizes. 

He flung the coins across the rock floor 
almost disdainfully, while Alec Campbell 
stared open-mouthed, and Marcia, slow 
to comprehend the reality of all this, 
gazed around. Then Vorokhin spoke her 
name, eagerly. 


“Marcia! Here!” He was at the sec- 
ond broken chest now, and turned sud- 
denly to her. He thrust a double handful 
of shimmering things at her, and laughed 
joyfully. 

“Here, take them! Here’s the real 
wealth. Think what'll happen to the 
world’s jewel markets when we produce 
these stones!” 
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real wealth! Think what’ll happen when we produce these stones!” 


A sharp cry escaped her. Jewels, in- 
deed—a mad, incredible, impossible mass 
of precious stones, set and unset, good 
and bad, spoiled and perfect. 

Vorokhin dumped them all out on the 
floor, persuaded Alec Campbell to fill his 
pockets, and thrust jewels into his own 
clothes until they were lumpy and stuffed, 
then urged still more upon Marcia. 


Rings, strings of jewels and pearls, 
glinting rubies, huge carven emeralds— 
all these, and the huge pile on the floor, 
from one chest alone. There were a dozen 
more of the teak chests in sight. The girl 
realized dimly that here was wealth in- 
calculable, wealth that would shame the 
fabled jewels of the richest Indian rajah, 
And theirs for the having. 
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“Now that it’s true,” said Vorokhin, 
“T’ll change plans, my friends.” 

He sat down on a chest and regarded 
them calmly. 

‘We'll take what we can, bring my men 
back here, and get the mass of it,” he said. 
“Then—why should I fight for barren 
desert lands? Here’s wealth for me and 
my men. We can go back to the world, 
leave Asia—” 

“Listen!” Alec Campbell swung 
around. ‘“What’s that? Did you hear it ?” 


LL three listened. It came again, a 
faint, far sound. 

Vorokhin started up. 

“A rifle! It must have come from the 
cave, from the first approach, to reach us 
in here! Good Lord, how long have we 
been here ?” 

“J don’t know; my watch was broken 
when I fell,” said Campbell helplessly. 
“Must have been a long time—” 

He turned and put, suddenly, for the 
passage and the rushing stream of water 
that veiled everything beyond. The light 
of the candles followed him from the 
tomb-chamber; Vorokhin strode after, 
and Marcia with him. The Russian un- 
slung the rifle from over his shoulders. 

Campbell, ahead, played his flashlight 
on that torrent of snow-water. Upon 
them fell a sense of futility. They could 
hear nothing, by reason of the water’s 
noise, but the vibration of shots seemed 
to reach them. 

“Look!” And Vorokhin swung aside, 
caught Marcia’s arm, and checked her, 
against the rock wall. ‘Tell me some- 
thing: When we get out of here, will you 
seek the future with me? All of life for 
us together ?” 

She stared at him. 
for such talk!” 

“It is.” He had to raise his voice to be 
heard, but he raised it; he was in a blaz- 
ing earnest. “I must know, here and 
now! Everything we do depends upon 
it. Will you take freedom with me, the 
whole wide world, the snow-peaks and the 
far horizons?” 

She broke into a half-angry laugh. 
What a man he was! He could do noth- 
ing as anyone else would do it. 

“Ves, then!” she cried at him. “Are 
you satisfied ?” 

His face lit up. He swung around, 
started toward the waterfall. What he 
meant to do, Marcia never learned. For 
at this instant, the flashlight playing on 
the water struck a face, a human face, 
the face of one of the Chinese servants. 


“This is no time 


The man came bursting wildly through, 
as in a headlong leap. He plunged down 
on the wet rock beside Campbell, who 
stayed his fall. Vorokhin helped him up, 
but he sagged in their hands; bullets were 
through his body. 

“Master!” he cried out, his words half 
drowned by the water. “All dead—they 
are after me, in the cave—half a hundred 
of them—the horses dead—” 

He went limp in death. And as he did 
so, bullets began to come through the veil 
of water, 

One whipped past Marcia’s face. A 
cry escaped her; she realized that men 
were on the other side of that water, fir- 
ing blindly into it after the escaped Chi- 
nese. Presently they would venture to 
follow him. ... But no! 

Campbell was shooting, and Vorokhin 
was emptying a pistol into the water. He 
shouted at Campbell, gestured. 

“The light! Out with it! They can 
see it—” 

Too late! Campbell whirled half 
around. The flashlight fell from his hand 
and went out. He never spoke again. 

Marcia and Vorokhin, between them, 
got him back into the lighted room, but 
he was dead before they laid him down. 
Wide-eyed, struck to the heart by horror 
and grief, the girl fell on her knees beside 
him, hugged his face to her breast. 


OROKHIN, after a moment, gently 
disturbed her. Stooping, he picked up 
Campbell as though the dead weight were 
nothing, and looked into the girl’s face. 
“In this country,” he said, “death is 
always close, and grief has a long time to 
wait. He shall have burial with the con- 
queror of the world.” 

Acry of protest from Marcia; he disre- 
garded it. Going to the open sarcoph- 
agus, he leaned far over and deposited 
Alec Campbell there. Then he was erect, 
striding back to the dazed and stricken 
girl, seizing her two hands, crying vi- 
brantly to her—sending the impulse of 
all his keen, powerful energy into her. 

“Quick! Some day we'll come back 
and take care of him. First, we must act 
before they come to kill us. With me, 
with me!” 

He compelled her. One anguished 
glance back into this lighted chamber 
where the huge candles guttered, this 
room of death and treasure beyond belief 
—then she was going out into the dark- 
ness, holding to Vorokhin’s hand, letting 
him urge her along. He struck a match, 
found the flashlight, picked it up. A bul- 
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let buzzed and whistled between them. 
He thrust her back against the rock wall, 
pressed the searchlight in her hand. 
_“On the big wedge of rock!” he 
shouted, his lips at her ear. “Any engi- 
neer would know what it’s for. I’ll chance 
it, but must have light. Quickly!” 
*.She did not comprehend at all, but 
she obeyed him by sheer blind force of 
his will. Tears scalding her eyes, she 

rew the beam of light on the enormous 
balanced rock, as he darted toward it. 
He had picked up Campbell's rifle, came 
to the rock, and with the rifle-butt began 
to hammer at the bottom of the rock—at 

aller stones and bits of ancient wood 
wedged there. 

Again and again. Marcia wildly 
thought he had gone out of his head; she 
screamed at him, then screamed anew in 
sudden frantic terror as the huge rock 
moved. It moved, toppled, seemed to 
hang in the very air—and suddenly 
plunged. 

: There was a terrific crash that shook 
the rock. Something hit her; Vorokhin 
was beside her, catching and staying her, 
supporting her, Another crash, a fright- 
ul concussion that sent dust and rock 
fragments all around them chokingly. 
. “The light!” cried Vorokhin. ‘The 
light!” 

She still held it, and pressed it on again. 
The water was gone; the huge rock had 
toppled forward, completely closing the 
opening there. The water was flowing 
over it and vanishing. An exultant shout 
burst from the Russian. 
~ “You see? It closes the chasm below 
—the water flows out through the pas- 
sage now! Come, come at once! To the 
other opening!” 

To Marcia, everything now became a 
horrible unreal nightmare, a vague fan- 
tasy through which she moved like an 
automaton. She scarce realized anything 
around her. With Vorokhin’s help, she 
was climbing amid rock masses toward 
the pin-point of daylight above. The 
feeble, dying flashlight lit their way. 

“Alec! Alec!” 

A spasmodic cry, an effort to turn and 
win back, a frightful remorse at leaving 
her brother there in the tomb of Genghis 
Khan—this too was an unreal memory. 


[; was the sunlight that brought her 
back to herself: the sunlight of high 
noon, pouring down around them. She 
had no memory of emerging into the sun- 
light, but found Vorokhin carrying her. 
Then he laid her down in a patch of brush. 


“Wait here,” he said. “A mile away, 
according to my Mongol captain, is a 
small village with a horse-herd. I'll be 
back.” 

Abruptly he was gone. She was alone 
on a high mountainside in the sunlight. 

The unnerving horror of the experi- 
ence returned upon her ; she flung herself 
face down, in a burst of sobbing, and 
lay long, unmoving. e 

At a touch, she roused, and sat up. 
Vorokhin stood above her. She came to 
her feet, blinking. Two half-wild shaggy 
horses were near by, bridled ; the Russian 
held their reins. He stood silently watch- 
ing her, his eyes intent upon her face. 


ARCIA gasped. He looked so cool, 

so poised, so brown and powerful 

—as though nothing at all had happened ! 

Perhaps it had not. She caught at him 
suddenly. 

“Oh, it’s not true—tell me it’s not!” 

“All true, little golden dove. All true. 
We've lost your brother, as I’ve lost many 
a friend, hundreds of them. But by God, 
Pll not lose you!” he cried fiercely. “(Not 
except by your own choice. We must 
ride, and ride fast and far. We can do it. 
We have jewels enough for life ahead— 
come!” 

“Where?” she asked blankly. 

“Have you forgotten your word to me, 
down there?” he exclaimed. “But I’ll not 
hold you to it. You shall choose again, 
later, when you’re recovered and well and 
strong—” 

Marcia put out her hand to him. 

“Once,” she said quietly, “is enough for 
always, Pete. I’m ready.” 

He laughed—a quick, ringing little 
laugh, savagely joyous. He made no move 
to touch her, however; in this moment 
she had no heart for kissés, and he knew 
it. He bowed over her hand, brushed her 
fingers with his lips, and turned to the 
horses. 

Ten minutes later, as they were riding 
side by side, Marcia suddenly drew rein 
and turned a startled face to him. 

“Pete! We can never reach that place 
again—by the way we came. It’s closed 
forever, now. But the hole we came out 
of, in the hillside— Can you find it 
again ?” 

His eyes widened upon her in abrupt 
dismay. 

“No,” he said, and then shrugged. A 
smile came to his lips. “I meant to mark 
it well—and the only thing I could think 
about was you.... Let it go. We both 
have found treasure enough for life!” 
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The Story So Far: 


aM AM a success,” said the wealthy 

manufacturer Ephraim Brood to 

Bentley Dewert, “because I own 

the secret of success. If you’ve 
read ‘The Count of Monte Cristo,’ you’ve 
seen it work. Personal mystery made 
the sailor Edmond Dantes over into the 
magnificent Monte Cristo. Let people 
imagine things about him. Didn’t talk 
about himself. Lawrence of Arabia was 
another: an able and daring officer, yes; 
but personal mystery made him a world 
figure.” 


Illustrated by Austin Briggs 


“Very interesting, Mr. Brood,” said 
Dewert—who had been fired from his 
newspaper job and was hunting for an- 
other. ““But—well, just how does it con- 
cern me?” 

“Ever hear of a ghost-writer?” Brood 
demanded. “Well, you’re going to be a 
ghost-actor. I’m going to write a book. 
Going to give my formula to the world. 
Need a stooge—somebody to live that 
book. While I write it! That’s your 
job. Pay you money to be my stooge. 
You'll make a million dollars. How’s 
that for a job? Want it?” 


Dewert took the fantastic job. With 
the five hundred dollars capital Broad 
provided, he bought new clothes, put up 
at the fashionable Washington Towers— 
and bribed the clerk not to let another 
guest, a French airplane-buyer, know that 
he, John Destiny (that was the stage 
name he had chosen) was in residence. 
The hotel-clerk promptly tipped off the 
newspaper men—and before the dust set- 
tled, a certain airplane-manufacturer had 
paid Mr. Destiny six thousand dollars to 
keep away from the airplane-buyer. 

Personal Mystery worked even in hard- 
boiled Wall Street too. As John Destiny, 
he set up an office near by; and seizing 


“Well, it’s your 
neck, Mister. Ihope 
you’re good at 
rough-and-tumble 
fighting.” 


his opportunity, got himself so much 
talked about as a mysterious new opera- 
tor (presumably a “front” for well-known 
and powerful interests), that the all-too- 
clever and none-too-scrupulous broker 
Ryster paid him ten thousand dollars for 
an option on his “holdings” of a certain 
stock—which in reality amounted to just 
one hundred shares. It is to be admitted, 
of course, that our hero had help in this 
deal from Pyramid Jo Caddis, another 
tough broker, who hated Ryster. 

In another quarter, however, Dewert 
ran into trouble. One night he was great- 
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ly taken by a pretty girl dining with an 
old gentleman in the Towers restaurant, 
and was wondering what sort of personal 
mystery he could employ to make her 
acquaintance, when the old fellow choked 
on a fishbone and collapsed. Bentley 
took them to his rooms, called a doctor, 


and politely left them alone. When he 
returned they had gone, leaving no word. 

The newspapers soon supplied the an- 
swer: Lorraine Graymaster had aided her 
wealthy aged uncle to escape from the 
asylum in which, she believed, he had 
been unjustly confined; and the two had 
disappeared. 

They got in touch with Dewert again, 
however ; and he learned that Graymas- 
ter’s supposed insanity was based on his 
knowledge of a certain paralyzing light- 


wh ‘Destiny 


The seventh exciting month of a 
young man’s attempt to make a 
million dollars 
means of “Personal Mystery.” 


in one year by 


By FULTON 
T. GRANT 


ray which would be of the utmost value 
in war. Bentley was able to save Gray- 
master from a gang of foreign conspira- 
tors determined to get possession of the 
old man’s secret, but was himself cap- 
tured by them. .. . Personal Mystery— 
and plenty of nerve—worked again, how- 
ever: Dewert came out of the fracas with 
a whole skin and a check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars; but he knew the excitement 
had just begun. s 

And now a not-so-crazy inventor mis- 
took thé P(ersonal) M(ystery) lettering 
on Dewert’s office door to mean Promo- 
tion Management, and brought him a 
weird gadget designed to reduce the ex- 
pense for fuel in power-production. 
Tough old Pyramid Jo Caddis took a 
hand in that deal also—and when the 
cards were played, an all-too-suspicious 
holding-company management had paid 
the inventor and his promotion associ- 
ates half a million dollars to keep the 
already outmoded gadget from cutting 
into their business. 

The Personal Mystery business was 
slow for a time after that; and Dewert 
was moved to start something by dress- 
ing up in a white evening suit, driving 
about in an expensive white limousine, 
and so on. He became the talk of the 
town—the “mysterious White Knight.” 
Then the reporters found out his identity ; 
and the foreign enemies of the Gray- 
masters found him also—with a bullet. 
It was shortly after he left the hospital 
that he was summoned to conference 
with Senator Pinkton, the mineral-water 
magnate, and offered a job at a million a 
year—for one month! (The story con- 
tinues in detail): 


Sees Axel G. Pinkton’s quiet, 
rumbling voice rose and fell with its 
peculiar, almost hypnotic modulation. 
It was hard for Bentley to concentrate 
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upon the sense of it, because the musical 
rhythm of it demanded his attention inde- 
pendently. And because, of course, he 
was still desperately anxious about Lor- 
raine Graymaster—so anxious that, could 
he have accomplished anything, he’d 
have given up this Pinkwater business 
and posted back to New York. But it 
was too late for that; and on her own 
account, he couldn’t wire the police. 
He’d have to trust to a telegram to 
Hartswell to save her—if, indeed, she 
wasn’t already beyond rescue. 


ENATOR Pinkton rumbled on, musi- 

cally, vibrantly, looking a little like 

a great white lion, with his snow-white 
mane of hair and his shaggy eyebrows. 

“Now, what I am proposing to do,” the 
Senatorial voice went on so mellowly, 
“is in the nature of a laboratory experi- 
ment—” 

There it was again—a trick of using 
just the right words to make things seem 
to explain themselves. 

“T propose to consider the officers and 
executives of Pinkton’s as a group of 
guinea-pigs—inoculate them with a rare 
new bacterium. and watch for the result 
over a period of time... . You, young 
man, are the bacterium. .. . Of course, 
the patient may die, but—” 

Bentley had to stop him then. 

“Just a minute, sir—” If he let him 
go on, he’d be agreeing and saying yes, 
and then they’d all be crazy. “Just a 
minute, sir,” he said. “If I understand 
it, you want me to step in here into a 
business about which I know nothing and 
care less. You want me to take over the 
control—just for one month—and run 
things any way I happen to fancy?” 

The Senator nodded casually. 

“About the size of it,’ he admitted. 
“A certain situation here has forced me 
into the alternative of liquidating the 
company or trying a drastic measure.” 

Fighting through a kind of fog in his 
brain, Bentley stood up from his chair. 
Tt was a violent effort to save his last 
shreds of common sense. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he made hirhself say. 
“But [ll tell you what I think: I think 
you'd better go to a nice sanitarium and 
take a long rest. That’s what I think, 
sir. And if I listen to you much longer, 
T’ll be a candidate for the same sani- 
tarium, only I’ll need a strait-jacket. I 
don’t want to be rude and hurt your feel- 
ings, but nobody with a lick of sanity—” 

“Gently, my young friend.” Senator 
Pinkton had raised his hand. It was a 


gesture of restraint which had quelled 
rioting legislators, and it effectively 
quelled Bentley’s outburst. 

“Do not,” said the Senator’s musical 
bass, “fall into the error of supposing 
that what I propose is the loose fancy of 
a gullible old fool in his dotage. I have, 
thank God, a few years of lucidity ahead 
of me still—even at seventy-six. Since 
you have been so—ah—frank, let me as- 
sure you that I have no illusions as to 
the risks such a scheme involves, and I 
have arranged to minimize those risks.” 

There he went again, away from the 
crux of the thing, talking about “risks” 
and acting as though it were all logical. 

“The position I offer you is one of 
authority, but not one of—ah—trust. I 
am aware, believe me, that a young whip- 
persnapper who has played the buffoon, a 
sort of modern Barnum, in order to cre- 
ate a legend about himself for purposes 
of personal gain, may be and probably is, 
the greatest rascal out of jail.” 

Bentley bristled at that. 

“Rascal, hey? I don’t have to stand 
for that, Senator!” 

“Endeavor to control your impulsive 
nature, my young friend,” said the Sena- 
tor. ‘No personal affront is intended. 
Still, you venture, for reasons you con- 
sider valid, to question my sanity. I pre- 
sume I may question your honesty for 
similar reasons, eh? For all I know,— 
or care,—you may be a model of in- 
tegrity and nobility, pathetically mis- 
understood by an unappreciative press—” 

The room was thick with his irony. 

“But obviously I cannot make such an 
assumption. Let us admit that what I 
plan is—ah—a trifle irregular, not to say 
far-fetched. But I assure you, young 
man, that only by refusing to be gov- 
erned by accepted methods have I been 
able to build what is the greatest single- 
unit enterprise in the country—from a 
mere bottle of spring water.” 


HERE was no challenging the man. 
He vibrated on: 

“To put it in words of few syllables, I 
don’t care a tinker’s dam for your opin- 
ion—or your moral character. I am 
quite able to protect my interests against 
your—ah—human frailties, if any. I 
contemplate taking a gamble, and I offer 
you the chance of gambling with me—as- 
suming that you are a gambler, Mr. Des- 
tiny. If even half of the newspaper 
stories about you are true—” 

He lifted his heavy shoulders signifi- 
cantly. Bentley was speechless. 
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“You claim to value your abilities,” 
the Senator went on after his pause, “at 
a million dollars a year. A high value, 
sir. Very high. But T’ll take you at 
your word, ll call your bluff, if bluff it 
be—for one month. That would amount 
to something like seventy-eight thousand 
dollars. I’ll pay you that sum, win, lose, 
or draw. And why? Because I believe, 
not in you personally, but in a theory of 
mine. Because only a young man with 
imagination can save my company from 
the extermination which has been started 
by a lot of bungling, near-visioned fools.” 


ENTLEY stared. This madness had 
method, all right. Fancy having the 
courage to gamble on a hunch like that! 
“Tf I can only appeal to that thing in 
you which determined you to create the 
White Knight, my young friend, if I can 
only kindle a spark of your genius, your 
ambition, your inventiveness, then I 
have confidence—” 

He was certainly kindling something 
now. Bentley’s face became tense and 
eager. Still, behind the picture that the 
old man was painting lay a dull, com- 
monplace stratum of practical common 
sense. This was a sort of challenge. You 
hate to pass up a challenge like that. 
And yet— 

“Well, Senator,” he managed to say, 
“Tll admit you've got me going. It 
sounds exciting. But I’ve got to tell you 
that you’ve given me more credit than 
I rate. There’s no reason I shouldn’t 
try a fling at your job—only, I haven’t 
any of that thing people call ‘business 
experience.’ I never sold anything in my 
life. I wouldn’t know where to begin. I 
used to be a newspaper man before I— 
before I got into my present profession. 
Not a very good one, either. And it’s 
only fair to tell you that I detest Big 
Business. The whole set-up, the whole 
psychology of it, just makes me sick. 
I'd do some crazy thing that would ruin 
your outfit ina week. No sir, I’m afraid 
you’ve got the wrong man.” 

That, Bentley felt, was a good speech. 
An honest speech. Might as well come 
clean with a grand old sport like the 
Senator. Personal Mystery was all right, 
but it wouldn’t be fair to risk ruining a 
business that an old man had spent a 
lifetime in building up. So, having said 
that, Bentley sat back and watched its 
effect. 

But the anticipated effect of Bentley’s 
pronouncement upon the Senator was 
not, so to speak, the “anticipated” effect. 


The grand old man got slowly from his 
chair. He needed, Bentley felt, only a 
Roman toga to toss him back a thousand 
years or so into the classical Forum. 

A queer unexpected smile moved the 
Senator’s lips. He came around the desk 
and laid a hand on Bentley’s shoulder. 

“My boy—” he said, and then he 
paused. “My boy, you'll do. After that 
picturesque recitation of your  short- 
comings, you'll do. Tl play that gam- 
bler’s hunch of mine.” 

“But—but wait a minute, sir, I—” 

“We've done enough waiting, young 
feller,” the Senator broke in. “And 
enough talking. So you aren’t a busi- 
ness man? Well, I don’t want a business 
man. Too many business men in this 
world. It’s a type. It’s a formula, Pink- 
ton’s and Pinkwater are suffering from 
business men. What I want right now is 
a sportsman, Not exactly a gambler of 
the professional type, but a man who 
loves to gamble. I think you're it, son. 
I think you'll do. Now let us dispense 
with this futile cross-chatter. That job 
is open to you. Will you take it?” 

And before he really knew it, Bentley 
had answered, A crazy impulse, it was. 
Perhaps, for a moment, he was hypno- 
tized. Auto-intoxication of the imagina- 
tion, perhaps. But his mouth opened, al- 
most despite common sense, and the 
words came out, almost of themselves. 

“Yes,” he said, “I'll take your job, Sen- 
ator. I’ll take it, all right. I still think 
it’s crazy, but maybe I’m crazy too. If 
I wasn’t crazy, I wouldn’t be here. If 
you weren’t crazy, you wouldn’t want me 
here. But since we’re all crazy, sir— 
well, I’ll take your job. Only, don’t say 
I didn’t warn you.” 

They shook hands. 

“Now,” said Axel G. Pinkton, “let’s 
get down to business, young feller. I’m 
due back in Washington, and I’ve got to 
start pulling wires to keep you out of 
jail.” And he walked out. 


T is nine-seventeen in the morning. 
A human stream of employees of the 
Sudso Soap Company has filed through | 
the narrow hallway where are established 
six automatic time-clocks. Already the 
click of typewriters can be heard in a 
great commercial symphony from the 
great room where a hundred besmocked 
young ladies are transcribing the dicta- 
phone records of yesterday’s dictation. 
Ephraim Brood, who lives up to the 
romptness he requires of his employees, 
ee been at his desk for exactly seven- 
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teen minutes and ‘seven seconds. A boy 
carrying a mail-basket taps at his door, 
and upon invitation enters. 

“Telegram for you, sir.” 

“Urrumph!” growls Brood. “Give it 
here.” He opens the yellow envelope, 
rustles the folded paper within, spreads 
it upon his desk, and begins to read. It 
is a brief, rather enigmatic message from 
a city in the Midwest. 

Brood snorts violently as he reads it. 

“Damned young puppy!” he exclaims, 
but he reads it again. 


BROOD SUDSO N. Y. HOLD EVERYTHING STOP 
NEED THIRTY DAYS MORE STOP DRINK GLASS 
PINKWATER DAILY DEWERT 


An executive of the factory braves 
the lion, opens the door to Brood’s sanc- 
tum, and peers in, while a long file of 
waiting executives, less daring or of less- 
er importance, remains outside to await 
the production manager’s report. 

“Morning, Chief—” ventures the dar- 
ing one. 

The ruddy face and massive jaw lifts 
at him. The great bellowing voice of 
Ephraim Brood blares at him, 

“Pinkwater!” roars Brood. “Yah! 
Pinkwater! Get out of my sight!” 

The report of the retreating produc- 
tion manager is not favorable. This hour 
is not, it seems, propitious. 


GA time, different place. 

The place was the city-room of the 
New York Chronicle, specifically the 
desk of City Editor J. C. Hartswell. He 
had been engaged in what the staff re- 
ferred to (more than likely in whispers) 
as “raising hell.” About one stick of copy 
was needed for page eleven of the noon 
edition, and Hartswell had been paw- 
ing through the overset, endeavoring to 
find such a piece. While thus engaged 
he had been blowing off much steam by 
bellowing across his desk at the staff in 
general, pointing out their shortcomings. 
The staff let him rave. Typewriters 
clicked merrily. It was almost institu- 
tional, this early-morning ranting of 
Hartswell’s. 

Presently a copy-boy arrived, loaded 
with mail, papers, and the early news- 
bureau cables and telegrams. He dumped 
them irreverently on top of the make-up 
dummy ; but before the lightning in Hart- 
well’s eyes could strike, he said: 

“There’s a personal telegram for yuh, 
Chief. I put it on top of the other stuff.” 
Then he fled. 

Hartswell glanced at the unopened 


wire. The word Personal intrigued him. 
“Who the devil—” he growled, and tore 
it open. As his eyes fell upon the first 
line, he gave vent to an oath so powerful, 
so startling, that half the staff stopped 
typing and wondered. 

What he had read was: 


J. C. HARTSWELL PERSONAL CHRONICLE 
NEW YORK 

J. C. PLEASE FIND LORRAINE GRAYMASTER 
LAST SEEN NEWARK AIRPORT THREE P.M. 
WEDNESDAY STOP BIG STORY IS ABOUT TO 
BREAK BUT PLAY UP SOCIETY ANGLE ONLY 
NO MATTER WHAT YOU DIG UP STOP WILL 
GIVE YOU ALL EXCLUSIVE IF YOU PLAY IT 
MY WAY YOURS FOR A MILLION BUCKS 
BENTLEY DEWERT 


To say that Hartswell gasped, stared 
and then swore at the telegram is to 
understate. It exhausted his replete vo- 
cabulary and left him without adequate 
means of expression of the whirl of criss- 
cross emotions it caused in him: 

“Dewert, hey? Well, I’ll be a damn’ 
so-and-so! And the Graymaster frail! 
Say, how would that nitwit ever know so- 
ciety’s prettiest gift to the newspapers? 
And what does he mean, ‘last seen New- 
ark airport Wednesday?’ What does he 
mean a big story is breaking? That 
dumb bunny wouldn’t know a big story 
if it was painted green! Or would he? 
Well, we'll give it a whirl, but if I—” 
He ..ft the sentence hanging. 

“Copy!” he bellowed. A boy appeared. 

“Go find Annie Lessing in the society- 
room,” he ordered. ‘Tell her I want 
her—now, not this afternoon.” 

Presently the Chronicle’s veteran soci- 
ety reporter flounced into the city-room. 

“Hello, J. C. What’s on your mind? 
T’ve got to get right over to Forest Hills 
and cover the Sturgis wedding—” 

“Forget it. Listen, where’s the Gray- 
master frill?” 

“Lorraine? I wouldn’t be sure. She 
was in Tuxedo last week. Why? What’s 
she done now ?” 

“She went some place by airplane 
Wednesday, maybe. You grab a hack 
and get down to Newark airport and 
make them show you all passenger-lists 
beginning then. Snoop around and see if 
anything funny happened, too. And 
listen, Annie—remember Dewert, who 
used to cover ships? See if you can dig 
up some dirt that couples him with Lor- 
raine. Here’s some more. Try and get a 
line on the White Knight—” 

“That duck is Ledger property, Chief. 
Better lay off.” 
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“Maybe,” said Mr. Sommerswie}: “you aren’t interested in this, Pop,” 


“Don’t argue with me. I know what 
I’m doing. And here’s still another—wait 
a minute—” 

He stared at the telegram, read the 
date-line and the address of its origin, 

“While you’re checking passenger-lists, 
make a note of all passengers who flew to 
Pinkton—that’s a stop on the Denver 
route—you know, Senator Axel G. prac- 
tically owns it. Be smart, Annie. This 
might run big. Use your social contacts 
to check on Graymaster. Keep on the 
phone with me—call here every hour. 
On your way, now—drop all your other 
stuff. Put somebody else on the Sturgis 
wedding and hop onto Graymaster. Got 
it?” 

“But listen, J. C—” 

“Shut up and get out. 

Miss Annie Lessing, with a flounce of 
her dignity, turned and went out of the 
door. 

“Stuffed shirt!” she hissed privately. 
“All he wants of one poor girl is a scoop 
on Graymaster, a pass at the White 
Knight, and—say, what’s this about 
young Dewert ?” 


B= D. SoMMERSWIE, account man- 
ager of the Trans-Universe Adver- 
tising Service, was a man on the job. 
Rumor had it—and in the advertising 
profession, rumor is oft-times as good as 
television or radio—that Pinkwater had 
dispensed with the services of advertising 
manager Jo Blick, and hence with those 
of Blick & Stevens, their former agency. 
And so Mr. Sommerswie, after spending 
five hours in one of those two-by-four 
closets, complete with dictaphone, visual- 
izing pad, a gross of pencils, a Roget’s 
Thesaurus, dictionary and scrap-basket, 
but entirely devoid of telephone or means 
of outside communication, and called 
waggishly by members of the profession, 
“thinking boxes,” emerged with an arm- 
ful of papers and a headful of sure-fire 
ideas. He descended upon the art de- 
partment. He fell upon the plan depart- 
ment like Sennacherib upon Babylon. 
His visitation of the research-department 
and the retail-merchandising board was 
like a holocaust and left them burning 
in such wise as he departed., For seven 
hectic days Trans-Universe dreamed no 
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dreams which were not tinctured by 
Pinkwater, nor did the merest stenog- 
rapher escape the Pinkwater deluge. For 
the Pinkwater account was, as the entire 
advertising world knows, worth sixteen 
millions of dollars a year. 

And then, on March 1st, with an enor- 
mous volume bound in finest morocco 
under his arm, and cheered by a hundred 
Trans-Universe employees, all of whom 
cursed him privately, no doubt, Mr. Som- 
merswie took the train for Pinkton. He 
arrived the next morning, took rooms at 
the Pinkton Palace Hotel, hired a special 
limousine to drive him to the Pinkwater 
works, chartered a fleet of busses for 
future reference, engaged fifty seats for 
a championship wrestling-match to be 
held next evening in Springfield, paid in 
advance for fifty places and fifty fine re- 
pasts at Springfield’s famous Coq d’Or 
restaurant, and then set out for Pink- 
ton’s, Inc. 

Arrived at the factory buildings where 
the sulphurous smell of Pinkwater, bub- 
bling in its incessant springs underneath 
a vast concrete dome, greeted him half a 
mile away and doubtless spurred him to 
greater, deeper, more vital thoughts of 
purging a nation of its inner woes, he 
descended from the car and strode into 
the building which houses the mere busi- 
ness offices of Pinkton’s plant with the 
energetic step of a man sure of his future. 

A slightly nodding elderly gentleman 
in uniform sat at a desk in the lobby. 
Mr. Sommerswie was prepared for just 
such guardians and began with a breezy: 

“Howdy, Pop!”—giving his name and 
pulling a wrapped package from his coat 
pocket and setting it on the desk in front 
of the ancient doorman. “Here’s a lil’ 
present from the greatest advertising 
agency in the world,” he announced. 
“Now you phone in and tell the Senator 
I’m here, like an answer to his prayer.” 

The doorman ignored the package. He 
had heard a thousand variations on this 
theme, and was not unduly impressed. 

“Senator aint here,” he stated. ‘Gone 
back to Washington.” 

Mr. Sommerswie had the next name 


eady. 

“Tell Percy P., then.” 

“He’s in Florida.” 

Your up-and-coming agency contact 
man is hard to discourage. Sommerswie 
pulled a slip of paper from his wallet, 
studied the carefully typed list of names 
thereon, and urged: 

“Charlie Soones, then.” 
“Aint here. He’s fired. 


r 


“George Bruder?” 

“He’s fired too.” 

This was something like a quandary, 
but Sommerswie tried once more. 

“How about Tom Leris, the Senator’s 
Man Friday ?” 

“He’s here, but he won’t do you no 
good. He aint fired yet, but he might as 
well be.” 

“What the hell, Pop? What’s wrong 
with this place? Everybody crazy ?” 

“Destiny’s wrong.” 

“Huh? Now, listen here—” 

“Yup. Feller named Destiny. He’s 
the works now. You gotta see him, only 
he won’t see nobody.” 

Sommerswie reached again for his 
package and began unwrapping it. It 
was time, in the curriculum of proce- 
dure for salesmen, for an important ges- 
ture. The paper removed, a pint bottle 
appeared. It bore the label of a costly 
brand of whisky. 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Sommerswie, “you 
aren’t interested in this, Pop. But of 
course, if you should suddenly be called 
away for a minute—” 

There was a brief pantomime of facial 
expressions. Presently Pop and the bot- 
tle vanished out of a door. Presently, 
also, Sommerswie the dauntless sales- 
man penetrated another door and entered 
into the mysteries of the inner offices. 


HEY could all go to hell. Bentley 
Dewert had arrived at this decision by 
a process as involved as it was painful. 

Having sent off his various telegrams 
he had proceeded to the Pinkton offices 
and located the private office which had 
been assigned to him. He had a good 
feeling, now. It was satisfying to know 
that he had at least done something 
about Lorraine. That wire to Hartswell, 
he concluded, was a master-stroke. Given 
Hartswell’s nose for news, he’d leave no 
stone unturned until he had either lo- 
cated the girl or had found her suspici- 
ously missing—which, of course, would 
be news, and the story of it might bring 
Lorraine’s situation to the attention of 
the authorities—without giving away 
anything. Good old J. C.! | He’d prob- 
ably roar like a lion and swear like a 
mule-skinner, but he’d get action. He’d 
play ball. 

But as though the Fates were de- 
termined to toss trouble in Bentley’s 
way, other worries now beset him. It 
began with a stream of angry, protesting 
men. Hardly had he got seated in 
Percy Pinkton’s former office, when a 
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veritable army of lesser executives and 
department-heads swarmed upon him. 

He tried, at first, to listen to them, 
tried to treat them with courtesy and re- 
straint. “If ’m going to accomplish any- 
thing here,” he reasoned wisely, “I’d bet- 
ter get an earful and find out what’s go- 
ing on. These fellows will naturally re- 
sent me, but maybe I can fix that—if I’m 
smart.” 

But he couldn’t. Either he was not, 
as he expressed it, “smart,” or else the 
men were too resentful. They came in 
open hostility. They damned this and 
they double-damned that. They stood 
around and banged his desk. Vainly he 
tried to grasp the root of their com- 
plaints. They shouted him down. He 
was an intruder and an interloper and 
probably a crook besides. . . . He must 
have some slick hold on the Senator... . 
And they were going to show him where 
he belonged. 

Did he expect them to be timid, down- 
trodden, pen-pushing little men—title- 
heavy puppets whom the weight of the 
Senator’s personality had crushed and 
humbled? They were nothing of the 
kind. 

They were wolves—hungry wolves, 
each jealous of his little personal frag- 
ment of a golden pie whose crust might 
be cracked by this intruding blunderer. 
Wolves showing sharp teeth, too. Where 
Bentley sought information, he got sul- 
len, negative grumblings. Where he 
sought advice, he got warnings. They 
began by telling and refused to be told. 
They made it plain that he had no busi- 
ness there, and that they would take 
nothing from him. It was a sort of 
declaration of war. 

Then, toward eleven, they got under 
Bentley’s skin. Their very arrogance, 
their impertinence, made him forget, for 
an instant, that he was, after all, the 
presumptuous intruder, and a large, trou- 
blesome fly in their corporate ointment. 

“They can all,” he determined about 
then, “go to hell!” 

And straightway he set about sending 
them there. 

First a Mr. Soones, who was burdened 
with complete charge of dealer-distribu- 
tion, and who seemed to be a man of 
influence beyond that which his title sug- 
gested, began it by dropping the mask of 
caution. 

“Now let me tell you where you stand, 
Destiny,” he said suddenly, after giving 
resentful answers to Bentley’s questions. 
“And maybe you'll get wise to yourself. 


We know all about the Senator. He’s an 
old man, and he’s crazy. Looks like 
you’ve worked some kind of a gag on 
him and almost got away with it. But 
it won’t go down. You’re outnumbered. 
What you don’t know is that Pinkton’s 
isn’t just a company; it’s a commu- 
nity. Everybody in this town is Pink- 
ton’s. Pinkwater built our houses and 
raised our children and started our 
schools. It aint the Senator who really 
owns this business, stock or no stock: 
It’s us. Maybe you're a smart city 
slicker—by the newspapers you must be 
pretty smart, feller; but you’re a long 
way from home out here. You behave 
and keep your mouth shut, and there 
won’t be any trouble; but don’t start 
leading with your chin, because you'll 
make a lot of people sore.” 

“T see,” said Bentley. It was a tre- 
mendous effort to keep from tossing the 
fellow out of the window. “I see, 
Soones. I see what you mean. Now you 
go back to your job, and [ll think it 
over.” 

Then another one. This was George 
Bruder, who had held the title of assist- 
ant in the sales-manager’s office until the 
Senator had removed his boss, and who 
now was inserting his feet in larger shoes, 

“T don’t care a damn,” he asserted, 
“what you do in the other departments, 
Destiny; but lay off mine. Or else—” 

“Or else what?” queried Bentley with 
menacing calm. 

“Or else you might leave here fast—in 
an ambulance.” 

“T see,” said Bentley quietly, conceal- 
ing his doubled fists under the desk. 
“Well, thanks for the warning.” 


R. TYSON ran the bottling works 
and headed several hundred ex- 

pert workmen. He was rough, blunt. 

“Any queer business from you, feller,” 
he said, “and my men quit. We don’t 
need unions here because we @re a union. 
You can’t ride over us, and get away 
with it.” 

“Can you make your men work?” 
asked Bentley, apropos of nothing. 

“T own ’em, body and soul. I—” 

“Then I suggest you get them work- 
ing, and we’ll talk about the rest of it 
later.” 

Tyson went out, growling, and others 
crowded the door, ready to say their say. 

It was then that Bentley came to a de- 
cision. 

“They can all go to hell. I'll show 
’em!” 
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“Now let me tell you where you stand, Destiny. Maybe you're a 


Which was very human, very laudable, 
but not very clear. What would he show 
’em? His job was to sell more Pink- 
water to more people. He had to show 
results in a month. Secretly, under all 
his temper, he didn’t blame these men 
much. A greenhorn sitting in the chair 
of authority in a business about which he 
knows not the first elementary thing, is 
not in an enviable position. 

There was a gentler tapping on his 
door. It was eleven-seventeen. Bentley’s 
anger had stopped merely smoldering 
and had grown into a deeper resentment. 
“To hell with them!” he thought. “They 
can’t push me around.” 

Then he said aloud: “Come in.” Who- 
ever this one might be, he had the de- 
cency to knock, at least. 

Bentley did not look up as he heard 
the door open and close. He had dis- 
covered some pink forms in one of the 
desk drawers and was writing the names 


of Soones, Bruder and Tyson with grim 
emphasis on three of them. 

“Hello,” said a voice. “Did I hear the 
coyotes barking in here?” 

Bentley looked up, ready to flare again. 

“Tf that’s a dirty crack, I can write 
your name on one of these slips, feller,” 
he said. Then, in an instant, he regretted 
it. This was a young man, nearly his 
own age. He had a friendly grin on his 
wide homely mouth. He was puffing at 
a grimy pipe, and his keen, likable blue 
eyes were alight with a twinkle which 
was nothing less than friendly. 

“Don’t,” said this casual young man, 
“set sore. I’m not worth firing. Be- 
sides, I’ve been fired from a lot of better 
jobs. And anyhow, I didn’t come here to 
start anything.” 

The grin remained. This fellow was 
different. He didn’t belong to the other 
set. And suddenly Bentley sensed that 
he was making a friendly overture. 
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smart city slicker; but you’re a long way from home, out here!” 


“Sorry,” he said. “I’m afraid I’ve let 
that gang get my goat. Sit down. What’s 
your name? What can I do for you?” 

The lanky fellow sat down, complete- 
ly at his ease or not caring for appear- 
ances. He poked his long legs under the 
opposite side of Bentley’s desk, and slow- 
ly knocked the ashes from his pipe into 
Bentley’s ash-tray. 

“I’m not a big-shot,” he said finally. 
“T’m Jim Burrow. I have a job down in 
the laboratory. It isn’t much of a job, 
but I have fun at it. I came here to 
hand you the monthly report on our 
analysis of the water—in case you’re 
interested. I heard the noise of battle 
in here. I thought you might need some- 
body in the cheering-section.” 

They looked at each other for seconds 
without a word. Then Bentley stood up 
and reached out his hand. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I was just before 
getting sorry for myself.” 


They shook hands. Burrow lighted 
his pipe, slowly, deliberately, making 
sucking noises. Then he said: 

“Tt’s none of my business, of course, 
but it’s only fair to warn you that you’re 
up to your neck in a pretty dirty busi- 
ness. Maybe you know what you're do- 
ing, though.” 

“T wish,” said Bentley, “I did.” 

Harney contemplated that. Then he 
said, 

“Well, it’s your neck, Mister. I hope 
you are good at rough-and-tumble fight- 
ing, no holds barred.” 

“Tve been around,” said Bentley. Bur- 
row’s face lightened up at that, but he 
dropped the subject quickly. 

“Well, here’s the analysis report. My 
job’s done.” 

He laid a typed manuscript on the 
desk. Bentley picked it up, looked at it, 
laid it down. 

“Ts it important?” 
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“T wouldn’t know. File-closers in the 
army don’t ask questions of their gener- 
als. Anyhow, I make one of these every 
month and hand it in. I’m not even sure 
anybody reads it, now that the Senator’s 
gone. Still, it could be important.” 

Bentley shifted quickly back to what 
was on his mind, hoping to catch Jim 
Burrow off-guard. 

“Did I gather,” he said suddenly, 
“that you don’t quite approve of our 
head executives, Mr. Burrow?” 

The chemist gave him a sidelong look. 

“Maybe you gathered it, but I never 
said a word. I’m deaf, dumb and blind 
—but not too dumb.” He got up out of 
the chair. “Well, there’s no harm in 
wisaing you luck. I'll be going back 
now. I’ve got a boss who doesn’t ap- 
preciate my sense of humor. Be seeing 

ou.” 

And he walked to the door. Bentley 
was puzzled. Clearly this young fellow 
had come with a mission—either to warn 
him of something or to figure him out. 
But he was not committing himself. At 
the door, however, he stopped an instant 
and said over his shoulder : 

“This cubbyhole looks bullet-proof, 
Mister. Maybe you’d better keep the 
door locked, though.” 

Then he walked out and closed the 
door quietly, still grinning over his pipe. 

“Now, what in hell,” asked Bentley of 
the atmosphere, “did he mean by that? 
I wonder just what it is I’ve stepped 
into.” 


EFORE Bentley Dewert had read the 
report of the laboratory, it was near- 
ly noon and he was convinced that, when 
finished, he understood no more about 
the chemical composition of Pinkwater 
than he had before—or very little more. 
Certain things, of course, were clear. 
Any young man with rudimentary col- 
lege chemistry behind him could grasp 
them. For instance, it was clear that 
Pinkwater belonged to the general class 
of spa-waters known as “sulphureted” 
waters, along the line of the famous 
French springs at Aix and Bagnéres and 
Cauterets. It seemed certain, likewise, 
that the broad lines of composition in- 
cluded, with sulphureted hydrogen, such 
salts as carbonate of soda and sodium 
chloride in very small quantities. But 
right there Bentley’s chemical knowledge 
failed him. 
“Maybe it isn’t important,” he told 
himself; “but being as green as I am at 
this thing, I have a hunch I ought to 


know what I’m putting out before I try 
anything.” 

Which was very plausible and true. 

All in all, there were three sections to 
Burrow’s report, with a little addendum 
at the end which appeared to be the 
man’s own private note. The three sec- 
tions seemed to be monthly analyses, as 
though, for some reason which was be- 
yond Bentley, the actual composition of 
Pinkwater changed slightly with the sea- 
sons—not much, apparently; only frac- 
tions of grains. But still there were 
changes. 

“Good Lord,” he said to himself, “I 
thought water was always water. How 
can water out of the same spring be dif- 
ferent at different times?” Puzzling, but 
not perhaps very important. 

The addendum at the end comprised a 
handwritten sheet of yellow manila pa- 
per upon which the following cryptic 
statement was scrawled. 


It is noteworthy that the increase in the 
quantity of the new element previously 
mentioned as X is quite regular. We have 
not, as yet, been able to break it down into 
its basic substances beyond the surmise 
that it is present because of seepage and 
due, presumably, to crop failures in this 
region, after which acres of corn and other 
grain were turned under. It is certain that 
the X element is of organic nature. It 
seems to possess some of the aspects of an 
ester, specifically, an acetate. It responds 
superficially to tests for butyl and other 
acetates. While its quantity is still negli- 
gible, we feel that it is increasing and 
could, presumably, have some effect upon 
the medicinal value of Pinkwater. There- 
fore I repeat my recommendation that the 
laboratory be furnished with the equip- 
ment needed to make more accurate tests. 
(Signed) J. D. Burrow, Asst. Chemist. 


Bentley smiled. 

“That lad hasn’t any ax to grind, any- 
how,” he said aloud. “Wonder how an 
idealist ever kept a job in this outfit.” 

And just then Mr. Sommerswie found 
his office. 

Mr. Sommerswie did not bother to 
knock. He merely stepped in, beaming 
professionally, hugging the heavy leather- 
bound volume which contained his com- 
pany’s Great Plan, and said, in the 
doorway: 

“Good morning. 
Mr. Destiny.” 

Bentley’s mood had bettered. 

“You see him. Who are you, and what’s 
on your mind?” 


I’m looking for a 
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“T.” stated Sommerswie, not without 
pride, “am your lucky break. I am the 
Trans-Universal Advertising Agency. 
Right here, Mr. Destiny,” he went on, 
tapping his portfolio, “is the solution to 
all your advertising problems—the prod- 
uct of a hundred of the country’s best 
minds.” 

Bentley interrupted him: 

“T seem to remember that I told the 
man in front that I didn’t want to see 
anybody,” he said. 

Sommerswie had the answer. 

“T wouldn’t know about that,” he said. 
“But now that I’m here—” He made a 
significant gesture, 


T was only eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning; no time to be going to bed. But 
Bentley was, none the less, going to bed, 
with a determination about it which is 
peculiarly that of a man who is not only 
tired, but seeks his bed as a sort of ref- 
uge from a waking life which has almost 
overcome him. A pardonable sort of 
ostrich-playing: Some people take to 
drink ; others go to bed and hide. 

“Lord, what a day!” was Bentley’s 
murmured dictum. “And thank God it’s 
over. If there’s anything in what they 
call ‘subconscious cerebration,’ I hope it 
works on me tonight, because the con- 
scious one is a washout.” 

He pulled the light-cord and the little 
room was filled with darkness. Outside, 
the wind howled, as though the March 
lion were coming apace and sending his 
distant warning to mankind. Inside, 
there was only calm, relentless cold. It 
was like Miss Rylan’s boarding-house of 
sordid memory. Like it, only worse, be- 
ing countrified, without even the odor 
of a thousand cooking-ranges and the din 
of a million motor wheels and the clang 
of near-by street-cars. And colder, too. 
At Miss Rylan’s, at least there had been 
a radiator which suggested heat, and a 
water faucet labeled “ot,” in a manner 
calculated to stimulate the imagination. 
Here there was neither radiator nor fau- 
cet at all. If you wanted water, they 
brought it in a porcelain pitcher. If you 
insisted upon ot water, they gave you a 
small mug of it—and a dark look. But as 
to heating, they considered it effete, not 
to say sissified. You just did without it. 

Subconscious cerebration! As he lay 
there, it seemed as though the stolen 
phrase had turned to mock him. There 
was cerebration, all right. His mind 
seemed to be whirling. With his eyes 
shut and the wind blowing a thin snow 


against his window, the sound in his 
head seemed like grating gears and 
wheels, grinding out pictures of this most 
incomprehensible and bewildering day. 
He found himself counting events as 
sleepless old ladies of another generation 
counted sheep. 

A bad morning, to begin with. He had 
expected something of the kind, of course, 
but he hadn’t anticipated its extent. He 
hadn’t counted on open warfare with the 
whole executive staff. He hadn’t expect- 
ed them to storm his office and declare 
their hostility and practically threaten 
him. He hadn’t handled that very well, 
either. Maybe it wasn’t just right to 
discharge the most outspoken ones. Well, 
it was done now. 

Then that fellow Burrow. There was a 
nice lad. He could like Burrow; but he 
had furnished another enigma. Plainly, 
Burrow didn’t belong with the others. 
Plainly, he had little use for the so- 
called officers of the company. But just 
as plainly he had given Bentley a warn- 
ing. 

“This office looks bullet-proof,” he had 
said. Now what did that crack mean? 
Surely they wouldn’t go that far. Or 
would they? 

Then this man Sommerswie. Not that 
he himself counted for anything. Just 
another salesman—a pretty good one, 
too. He had come breaking in, unasked 
and unwanted. He had started the old 
game of wanting to throw a party for 
the whole staff of executives—dinner, 
wrestling-match in Springfield, and all 
that. But when Bentley had pinned him 
to business, the man had taken out his 
big advertising plan and had spent the 
whole afternoon telling Bentley how to 
market Pinkwater. 

_ That was where doubts began to come 
in. 

In the first place, Bentley knew he 
couldn’t use Sommerswie’s plan. Nor any 
other ordinary plan, no matter how good 
and how completely worked out. That 
wasn’t what the Senator had hired him 
for. On the contrary, it was just to get 
away from such usual business practices 
that he had his job. 

Sommerswie had spent an afternoon 
pouring out a jargon of merchandising 
terminology. He talked in lines and 
power-line-rates and distribution-points 
and high-pressure areas and dealer codp- 
eration and radio-hook-ups and national 
surveys and consequent budgeting. He 
had a bookful of copy and beautiful draw- 
ings, flyers, folders, booklets, envelope 
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stuffers and miniature bill-posters. He 
had a gift of logic and of persuasion. Pre- 
sumably he knew his business, and had 
done considerable work to acquire the 
Pinkwater budget for his company. If 
Bentley were to take over the company 
for a year instead of a month, all that 
would be interesting, if not important. 
Pretty sound, it seemed, as Sommerswie 
went through the stuff. 

But all that was out. No good. It 
wasn’t his job to use any of it. Whatever 
he did, must be practically the contrary 
of all those things. And it must work. 

Fine, but just what? 

There was no answer to that one. 

Eight o’clock to bed, nine, ten, eleven 
o’clock, still thinking. And at midnight, 
when he was chewing his seventh aspirin 
tablet, he managed to put a name to his 
problem. 

“Reverse English, that’s what it is,” he 
mused, as though talking to an invisible 
interlocutor. ‘Boil it all down, and it 
amounts to just that: doing a job back- 
ward, getting the right results by the 
wrong method. Not playing the rules. 
It’s like Personal Mystery, in a way—” 

A neat comparison, that. It helped. He 
sat upright in bed and fairly shouted: 

“That’s just it—it is Personal Mystery. 
Same thing—not quite so personal, may- 
be. Only, my victim is the whole of 
America—what Sommerswie calls a na- 
tional reception market. Make ’em want 
Pinkwater by, mot accenting it, mot sell- 
ing it in the ordinary way—get ’em 
hooked on the mystery of it.” 

But he lay down again, ruefully. Easy 
to say, but hard to do. Just how does one 
get mysterious about a sulphur spring’s 
water? So it all started over again. 

Sleep, of course, did come finally. It 
always does sooner or later. And it was 
early in the morning when he had gone 
downstairs in the little boarding-house 
to which the Senator had recommended 
him, that the first inkling of a solution 
was born—born during an incongruous 
breakfast of a slab of cheese, a chunk of 
pie and a large pork-chop. They feed 
you well, if curiously, in Pinkton. 

“Tt’s like any problem with an un- 
known,” he thought. “Just call it X... 
Say, that’s an idea!” 

The “X” did it. It was.an idea. 


pn Bentley entered the business build- 
ing of Pinkton’s, his mind was so 
preoccupied with its new image that he 
did not focus upon the changed atmos- 
phere, did not even perceive it. That the 


old man known as Pop should not be at 
his reception-desk was a trivial matter. 
That the stenographers and the female 
force of the large office should be crowd- 
ing about in whispering groups, to jump 
into a nervous silence as he passed 
through the hall, did not penetrate his 
concentration. Nor could he, perhaps, 
even know that men were not working, 
but sitting down, deep in the earth un- 
der the dome which capped Pinkwater 
Springs, engaged not in the filling of an 
endless belt of bottles, but in hoarse, 
nervous argument, growling and petulant 
remonstrance. 

“That guy must be crazy,” they were 
saying. “If he fired Soones and Bru- 
der, we’ll all get canned sooner or later. 
To hell with him! We'll fix his clock for 
him!” 

These things were; but Bentley knew 
nothing of it, saw nothing, heard noth- 
ing—cared, at the moment, nothing. 

Nor did he even feel the resentment in 
the cold voice of the switchboard-girl 
when he demanded to be put on the lab- 
oratory telephone line, and when Mr. 
Sislon, the head chemist, said stiffly to 
him after his demand: 

“Burrow, hey? He’s got plenty work 
to do, Mr. Destiny.” 

Bentley did not perceive the lilt of 
malice in Sislon’s reply. 

Presently, however, Burrow came. It 
was nearly nine-thirty. He was un- 
changed. He smoked his inevitable pipe 
and wore his inevitable grin, and saun- 
tered into Bentley’s little office as though 
for a mere lab’ assistant to visit the new 
manager-in-chief were a very ordinary 
thing indeed. 

But as he closed the door he said: 

“Hello.” And added after a moment 
of watching Bentley narrowly: “Did I 
see a lot of mean faces around this morn- 
ing, or was it just a delusion of my poor 
warped mind ?” 

Bentley chose to ignore that. He had 
other things on his mind. 

“Sit down, will you?” he invited Bur- 
row. “I want to ask you some questions.” 

Again that sharp, penetrating glance. 
Burrow sat slowly in a chair. 

“Shoot,” he said. “Maybe I'll answer 
them.” 

Bentley fired away. 

“T’ve been reading your analytical re- 
port,” he stated. “And I was interested. 
What about this X business? Off the 
record, just what do you think it is?” 

Burrow seemed relieved, even pleased. 
But he only said: 
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“You’ve got me stumped. All I know 
is what I put in that note—it’s an ester. 
It’s organic. It responds to tests for ace- 
tates—a vinyl acetate, perhaps. But I 
can’t be any more definite. I’ve asked 
for more equipment, but Sislon doesn’t 
think it’s very important. Maybe it isn’t, 
either. Why? What about it?” 

“Just a hunch,” Bentley said. “Sup- 
pose you let your imagination work a lit- 
tle. What could it be? What general 
change could it make in the medicinal 
value of Pinkwater ?” 

Burrow grinned. 

“Tf any, huh?” 

“Any what ?” 

“Medicinal value.” 

Bentley grinned back at him. 

“Would that be treason? Are you sug- 
gesting that you don’t quite believe our 
advertising—that Pinkwater keeps the 
nation fit?” 


URROW made a short and derisive 

exclamation. 

“Well, do you?” he countered. There 
was a moment of silence. They under- 
stood each other. 

“Never mind that,” said Bentley, in- 
tent on his plan. “Getting back to your 
X element, you haven’t answered my 
question. Could it have any effect?” 

“T doubt it—in quantities so small. 
Still, ’'m no medical man. To be sure, 
you’d have to try it on guinea-pigs and 
all that. And even then—” He shrugged. 

“What could be the medicinal proper- 
ties of an acetate?” 

“That’s a large order. If it fell into 
the alkaloid class, it could be a narcotic, 
a stimulant—practically anything. Bella- 
donna, for instance—atropine—dilates 
the arteries; and there are hundreds of 
vinyl derivatives that do this and that in 
proper doses. What are you getting at?” 

Bentley thought an instant; then he 
said: 

“You mentioned the word stimulant. 
Are there any acetate stimulants?” 

Burrow grinned largely. 

“Lord, no—not commercially used or 
known, so far as I’m aware,” he said. 
“But if anybody ever finds one,—some- 
thing to replace alcohol without its det- 
rimental effects,—it’s worth a billion dol- 
lars. I suppose a hundred laboratories 
have been working on that. Come on, 
what’s on your mind, Mr. Destiny? Be- 
lieve me, there’s nothing like that in Pink- 
water—if that’s it.” 

“You'd call it impossible, then?” 

Burrow made a queer gesture. 


“Nothing’s impossible in modern chem- 
istry,” he said. “But it’s damned improb- 
able. Quite a picture, you suggest—a 
whole country drinking this Pinkwater 
stuff and getting a cheap jag! Wow! 
Think of the money you’d save, at twenty 
cents a bottle! No sir, that’s out. What 
we've got, if we’ve got anything, is pretty 
simple—a lot of corn-crops plowed un- 
der—chemical action of the soil on the 
decaying and fermenting grain and other 
organic matter—and finally a slight seep- 
age into the springs, molecules combining 
to create basic salts that don’t quite be- 
long there—maybe a hundredth grain in 
five hundred gallons. Gosh, no, Mister; 
my report was purely academic. I like 
to work on things like that. Funny that 
way, see? But don’t go and romanticize 
it. Come on, now, what’s eating you? 
You’ve got some screwy idea on your 
mind.” 

Bentley did not reply. He studied the 
molding along the ceiling. He made idle 
marks with a pencil on his scratch-pad. A 
faint smile hovered over his lips, butter- 
fly-like, seemed to perch there and stay 
at rest. He was like a man in a dream. In 
fact, he was a man ina dream. The blue 
cloud of smoke from Burrow’s pipe float- 
ed around him as though coming from 
some Aladdin’s lamp. A genie would 
presently appear to obey his least re- 
quest. He had rubbed the lamp; now he 
could snap his fingers, and lo, the whole 
world was his and in his power! 

“Hey!” cried Burrow. “Hey, are you 
sick? Got a hang-over? What’s wrong, 
Mister? You're present but not voting.” 

Bentley heard him speak as through a 
dense fog. It recalled him to reality. 

“Oh—oh, yes,” he said, with a quick 
smile. “Guess I was doping off. I’m all 
right. Thanks, Burrow—thanks a lot. 
Glad I had this chat with you.” 

Burrow seemed to sense his dismissal. 
He stood up, thrust his hands deep in his 
pockets, his pipe fuming thoughtfully. 
Presently he said: 

“Well, I’m on my way. My boss is 
grouchy this morning. But before I go, 
I'd like to say one thing—” He seemed 
to hesitate. Suddenly all the haif-ban- 
tering manner slipped away from him, 
and his face was very serious. 

“Well,” said Bentley, “say it.” 

“T hate,” said Burrow, “to see a feller 
knifed in the back—not that I’m long on 
butting into other people’s business, ei- 
ther. But you’ve started badly here, Mr. 
Destiny. For one reason or another, the 
men you fired were—well. the wrong ones. 
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I mean wrong for you. Besides that, 
everybody here knows about your White 
Knight business in New York, and 
they’ve got you figured out for a city 
slicker who has worked a gag on the 
Senator.” 

“So what ?” demanded Bentley. 

“So this: personally, I’d rather see you 
here than—well, than some others I could 
name but won’t. Maybe you're a crook, 


but you don’t quite look the part. I don’t 
think they give the Senator credit enough. 
He put you here for something. You’re 
going to do something. I’d suggest you 
do it fast and sudden, before something 
unpleasant happens to you.” 

“Unpleasant ?” 

“Yeah, like finding yourself sluicing 
down the spill-water culvert that carries 
off the overflow from the spring. You 
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“That guy must 
be crazy. We'll 
all get canned 
sooner or later. 
... We'll fix his 
clock for him!” 


just can’t understand how these boys feel 
about Pinkton’s. They live in it; they 
live for it; they live from it. Bad enough 
to have an outsider step in, but they think 
youre going to take their little graft 
away from them—and maybe you are. 
They aren’t big-shots, and they aren’t 
killers ; but even a rabbit will fight if he’s 
in acorner. You fired three of em. Prob- 
ably they came in here and sounded off 
—they would; I know ’em. But they 
were the wrong ones. There’s a lot of 
things going on you’d never guess. If 
you want to get an idea, just check a few 
figures. It’s true that sales fell off last 
season, but that doesn’t account for more 
than half the money that doesn’t appear 
where it should appear in the balance 
sheet. Me, I’m only a little lab’ assistant. 
Nobody pays any attention to. me, see? 
But I’ve got a good pair of eyes—and 
ears, too. I can add two and two and get 
the right answer every time.” 


“Then you’d say there’s some crooked 
work.” 

“Mister, I wouldn’t say a word. I’m 
the three Chinese monkeys—see not, hear 
not, speak not, see? But I was thinking 
that if you’re on the level,—and I’d 
gamble you are,—you’d better take steps, 
Mr. Destiny. Big steps, and fast ones.” 

Then he walked out and closed the 
door. 

Bentley sat very still for minutes. 
Presently he murmured: “That guy is 
distinctly on the up and up. Maybe I’d 
better take his tip. In fact, I will!” 


N the bright lexicon of good salesman- 

ship the word fail is conspicuously 
absent. It can, furthermore, not be said 
of Banton D. Sommerswie that he was 
not a smart, able salesman. He had a 
record to prove it. 

And yet Mr. Sommerswie retired for 
the night after a four-hour conference 
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with Mr. Destiny, oppressed by the 
prickly feeling that he was no nearer to 
Pinkton’s_ sixteen-million-dollar budget 
than he had been when he left Chicago. 
Less near, if anything. 

“That damned Destiny,” he summed 
it up, “knows less about advertising than 
I do about astronomy. We'll have to 
reach behind him somehow.” 

And it was with this determined 
thought that Mr. Sommerswie awoke in 
the morning. 


OR it was perfectly true. Having 

bribed his way into the Pinkton offices, 
having at length located this new Mr. 
Destiny and turned loose his high-pow- 
ered persuasion, Mr. Sommerswie had 
begun to sense that this extremely young 
man was both inattentive and entirely 
ignorant of the matters in hand. 

And when he had come to the end of 
his long exposition and had brought up 
the idea of signing a contract, this Des- 
tiny fellow had merely smiled and said: 

“Contract? Contract for what, Mr. 
Sommerswie? Can’t I just buy magazine 
and newspaper space and put things in it 
if I want to? I don’t think we need to 
talk contracts, Mr. Sommerswie.” 

That had been the end of the confer- 
ence—certainly not a shining success. 
And Mr. Sommerswie, loyal to the prime 
rule of good salesmanship, was going to 
make a flanking attack. 

The judicious gift of another bottle of 
whisky proved the open-sesame for reén- 
trance to the Administration Building— 
not to Mr. Destiny, this time, but to a 
man who by repute had been closer to the 
Senator than any other, in the days when 
Axel G. Pinkton had been actively in 
command—a Mr. Tom Leris. Mr. Som- 
merswie had come into possession of bits 
of knowledge concerning Mr. Leris. It 
was common report, for instance, that 
Leris, risen from a mere secretaryship, 
had ambitions for a vice-presidency, that 
he was loyal but vain, honest but greedy, 
a paid yes-man who wanted to change his 
coat. Such bits of rumor are valuable. 
Mr. Sommerswie would use it. He 
knocked at the door marked, “7. Leris, 
Assistant to the President.” 

There were voices inside. Plainly, Mr. 
Leris was not alone in his office. Voices 
were raised, excited, angry. Small blame 
to Mr. Sommerswie if he listened while 
one voice was shouting: 

“And I don’t give a damn, Leris. That 
crook has got to go. Either you make 
the Senator understand, or we'll take 


things in our own hands. There’s Bru- 
der and Soones and Tyson gone. God 
knows who’s next. I tell you, it’s in- 
sanity. The old man’s out of his head. 
This damned squirt will run us into 
bankruptcy. No, by God, if you can’t 
handle it, we’ll call a strike; and if any- 
thing happens to this damned Destiny 
when things are rough—well, it’s just too 
bad.” 

Mr. Sommerswie smiled to himself and 
knocked again, more loudly this time. 

The door opened. 

“Well, who are you? What you want ?” 
a voice demanded. 

Sommerswie announced his name and 
mission briefly. There were three men 
in the room. All stared at him. All 
frowned at him. He was undaunted. 

“My agency has worked hard to pro- 
duce the finest sales-campaign Pink- 
water has ever had, gentlemen,” he said. 
“Aware that there was some—ah—trou- 
ble here, and that two departments have 
been—ah—released, we went all-out to 
give you something really good. We de- 
serve a hearing at least, gentlemen. But 
when I talked to your new man, Destiny, 
yesterday, I must say I got the impres- 
sion that he was not—well, not quite a 
trained executive. Now if I’m talking 
out of turn—” He concluded with an 
eloquent gesture. 

But he did not talk out of turn. 

“Come in and sit down.” 

He was not quite sure which one of 
the men inside had invited him in, but 
he came in, and he did sit down. 

Names were mentioned and exchanged. 
And Mr. Sommerswie grasped one thing: 
they were glad to see him. 

“Hell, no,” said one of them. “You 
aren’t speaking out of turn. You see, 
Leris? That’s just the kind of thing 
we have to watch out for. That guy will 
ruin this business if we don’t do some- 
thing. Now, Mr. Sommerswie, coming 
in, gives me an idea—” 

And the conference was on. 


ee morning dragged heavily. ... It 
had been all very well to snatch at a 
vague inspiration and to put on a bold 
face, but when it came to crystallizing 
an idea,—putting it on paper so that it 
would make sense,—the thing was not 
SO easy. 

Worse still, Bentley could not shake 
off his concern for Lorraine Graymaster. 
True, he had done all he could do—at 
least as much, in fact, as though he had 
been in New York himself. Hartswell 
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would uncover something. But would 
that save the girl from—from whatever 
it was? Perhaps he ought to have made 
a clean breast of it and told the cops. 
No, he couldn’t, quite. That formula— 
God knows what it was—was not his to 
give away. If Lorraine would take all 
those chances, if Ross and His One-eyed 
Highness would go to all this trouble— 
kidnaping, shooting, murder,—then the 
formula was bigger than just people. In 
a sense Lorraine trusted him—tacitly, 
but actually. He couldn’t let her down, 
couldn’t give her away. 

But he was very miserable. A terrific 
sense of inadequacy and _ helplessness 
gripped him. 

“Tt’s all got me down,” he admitted 
secretly. “TI feel like a scared hen cross- 
ing the road. I don’t know which direc- 
tion to flutter in.” 


ND he was deep in this blue mood 
when Mr. Leris came into his office. 

“A matter for immediate discussion, 
Mr. Destiny—” 

“Well?” 

Leris was a cautious man. 

“You’ve made a bad beginning here,” 
he said evasively. ‘“You’ve begun by 
making enemies and affronting people.” 

“Yeah, I know. I fired a couple of—” 

“Three,” said Leris precisely. ‘“Tak- 
ing advantage of a most irregular author- 
ity, you have discharged three able men 
of long tenure with the company. Not 
only that, but since the Senator virtually 
closed out both the sales and advertising 
departments, the lack of executive au- 
thority here is seriously crippling our 
activities. Valuable and important con- 
tracts have lapsed and are lapsing. The 
effect of this on the employees is—ah—” 

“Well?” 

“To be frank, there is a spirit of re- 
bellion.” 

“Let ’em rebel.” 

Leris shook his head. “All very well 
from your viewpoint, but a serious trou- 
ble of that kind would endanger the fu- 
ture of the company—even you, sir, 
selfish as your motives may be, do not 
want that, I’m sure.” 

He was leading up to something. Bent- 
ley challenged him. 

“Just what are you after, Leris?” 

“Briefly, I want to avoid trouble. The 
department heads are ready to quit. A 
feeling of worry and suspicion has spread 
to the rank-and-file employees. Some- 
thing like a strike—only far worse—is 
in the making. Since you hold all the 


authority, nothing can be done without 
you. Personally, I feel that the Senator 
must have been out of his mind to put 
you there. But since you are here, for 
God’s sake, act—do something! You 
would not tactfully receive the executives 
yesterday. You took a high-handed man- 
ner toward the representative of Trans- 
Universe who brought in a competent 
sales-advertising plan. You have done 
nothing, are doing nothing. Your desk is 
piled with important reports and matters 
still untouched. Your attitude is that of 
a—of a dog in the manger—” 

Bentley’s face was red. 

“All right,” he said. “But you didn’t 
come here just to give me generalities. 
What, exactly, is it?” 

Leris was ready: 

“Most important of all,” he said, “is the 
fact that our fiscal year begins in two 
days, yet because of the Senator’s whole- 
sale housecleaning, we have no advertis- 
ing agent and no renewal contracts with 
the press—nor even a line of copy for the 
next year’s advertising. At a meeting of 
the entire executive staff, sir, it has been 
decided to accept Trans-Universe as an 
agent and—” 

Light began to dawn on Bentley. 

“T think I get it,” he said. “This fel- 
low Sommerswie has been going behind 
my back.” : 

Leris ignored the utterance. 

“It is a matter of catching closing- 
dates,” he said. “Trans-Universe is an 
able agency. Our budget appropriation 
is ready. A signed contract, now, will 
save a bad situation . . . and satisfy the 
executives, Mr. Destiny. I am here to 
ask you to put your signature on this 
contract.” 

He held out a folded document. 

“Suppose I don’t want to,” said Bent- 
ley. He resented all this. They couldn’t 
force his hand that way. Damn that 
fellow Sommerswie! 


ERIS spoke very slowly. 

“Tf you refuse, but I hope you don’t 
—there will be an explosion here—a 
miniature revolution—violence. I doubt 
if you understand the structure of Pink- 
ton’s, sir. Here is a town of five thou- 
sand souls—over a thousand families; 
and every family is supported by Pink- 
ton’s. This is not a mere corporation: 
it’s a community. Men and women ure 
thinking of bread and butter. You 
haven’t the right to refuse, Mr. Destiny.” 

Yes, Tom Leris was right; he didn’t 
have the right to refuse. You can’t take 
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bread away from people—for a gag like 
Personal Mystery. And yet—and yet 
the Senator wanted him to do something 
dramatic, something new and startling. 
He was in a spot. How could he act? 


HEN, as his tired brain groped for 

some solution, his conversation with 
Burrow came back to him. Damn it, he 
would do something! He’d make ’em 
give him a chance! 

“All right,” he said. “Tl sign your 
contract. But I’ll do it under one con- 
dition.” 

“What? What condition?” 

“You fellows,” said Bentley, “are con- 
vinced that I’m a crook and a fool. May- 
be I’m one, but I’m not both. If you 
want to hand your advertising to Trans- 
Universe, it’s all right with me, but you'll 
do it my way—you'll use my own ideas 
of copy.” 

Leris stared. “You are hardly ex- 
perienced enough to—” 

“That’s just it. That’s why the Sen- 
ator put me here. I’ve been here just 
two days—hardly that, even. Nobody 
has given me a friendly chance. No- 
body has even tried to find out what I’m 
here for. You've all been suspicious and 
mad and short-sighted. The executives 
started riding me from the first. I would 
have been glad to learn things about this 
firm, but nobody would give mea chance. 
And now you come wanting me to hand 
over some of my authority. You threat- 
en me with strikes. You want my sig- 
nature. I'll give it to you, but Ill have 
my way about it. I’ve been getting some 
ideas all this time, and we’re going to 
use them.” 

“T think,” said Leris slowly, “that 
you’re insane.” 

“Maybe I am, but that’s my answer to 
you, Leris. I’ve got less than a month, 
now, to show some results here—you 
know the Senator’s idea. When I’m gone, 
you can do any kind of advertising you 
like. Now, if you want that contract 
signed—on my terms—hand it over.” 

Leris still hesitated. This young fel- 
low was a madman—and conceited, at 
that. Still—for one month— 

“Very irregular,” he said at last, hand- 
ing the document across. “Very irregular 
indeed, but I feel it may suffice to post- 
pone trouble. . . . And it’s only for a 
month, as you say.” 

Then he added, not without sarcasm: 

“I wonder if you realize the job you’ve 
set up for yourself, Mr. Destiny. Copy is 
required for one hundred magazines and 


newspapers immediately. I trust that 
writing it will not—ah—overtax your 
powers.” 

“Tt won't,” Bentley said, handing him 
back the signed contract. “Give that to 
your sneaking Sommerswie, and tell him 
T’'ll have his copy in two hours.” 

Leris shook his head, as though in an 
utter daze, which doubtless he was. Then 
he slipped out of the room, assuring him- 
self that even if this young fool produced 
nothing,—and of course he could produce 
nothing,—there was always Trans-Uni- 
verse to fall back on. 

When the door was closed, Bentley’s 
hard smile vanished. The full realization 
of what he had agreed to do weighed 
heavily upon him. Taking pencil and 
paper, he said aloud: 

“Now, if there are any gods in control 
of Personal Mystery, let ’em stand by to 
help me!” 

Then he went to work. 


T was ninety minutes later. The pile 
of scrawled-over paper scattered and 
heaped on Bentley Dewert’s desk had 
been growing minute by minute. So also 
had his confusion, his mental bafflement. 
“So,” he mused ruefully, “I call my- 
self a writer, eh? And what was that 
wise-crack I once made about me being a 
Personal Mystery expert ? What a laugh! 
Look at that pile of nothing.” 

There was the pile. He had named it 
accurately—as nothing. It is one thing, 
he had discovered to his sorrow, to brag 
and bluff and talk big to a pompous little 
man like Leris, to say what he’d do, to 
promise two-hour miracles. But when it 
came to writing a piece of advertising 
copy which should contain all the ele- 
ments of drama, of thrill, of novelty 
which he had promised himself to put in 
it—that was different. 

“But I’ve got to do it,” he thought. 
“T’ve got to, now. I’ve put myself in a 
spot. And whatever it is, it’s got to be 
good—exciting, new, dramatic—some- 
thing unheard-of and full of mystery.” 

But it wasn’t. You can’t hide from 
your own knowledge. 

He had started with an idea. There 
was something to be done with Burrow’s 
new X-element. It had all the earmarks, 
all the mystery. But beyond the mere 
feeling that he was on the right track, he 
got nowhere. Nothing jelled; nothing 
made any plausible sense. And time was 
hurrying on. 

“T wish,” he stated, finally, “I could 
get a drink. Maybe that would help.” 
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Perhaps it was that wish that turned 
the tide. Perhaps there was some subtle 
hark-back of dim recollection. For in 
his tired, fagged-out brain that little 
word drink made a tinkling echo. A sub- 
conscious picture became suddenly vivid. 

“That’s it!” he almost shouted. 

And vicariously, non-existently, that 
mythical drink poured into his blood- 
stream, giving Bentley that mysterious 
thing which ad-writers love to call “a 
lift.” Let us call it inspiration. 

“A drink—why, of course—like the old 
days of Prohibition. Tell people they 
can’t, and it’s just the thing they want to 
do most. Apply it to Pinkwater. Make 


“Bentley had been obliged almost 
to fight his way through a surly 
crowd. 


it a privilege. Make it a mystery— 
there’s the Personal Mystery, if any!” 

He was excited. He gripped his pencil 
with a new fervor. It fairly flew across 
sheets of paper. Caption followed upon 
caption, word upon word; ideas chased 
each other across pages. Ten minutes, 
twenty, twenty-five—then, all but ex- 
hausted, he sat back and looked upon his 
work, and felt that it was good. 

“That,” he commented aloud, “ought 
to panic ’em. If it doesn’t, nothing I can 
ever do will panic ’em. But will it sell 
Pinkwater? Well, it won’t be long now 
before we know. Either Personal Mys- 
tery scores a hit, or I leave here with my 
tail between my legs—or on a shutter, if 
Burrow is guessing right.” 
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The caption he had written on top of 
the page of handwritten copy read: 


WARNING TO DRINKERS OF 
PINKWATER! 
Mysterious New Element May 
Be Dangerous Stimulant 

He nodded satisfaction. He did not 
even re-read the copy. 

“That'll do it,” he decided. “Now if I 
can only get this into the papers before 
some of those wise birds get wind of it 
and start throwing their weight around—” 

Acting upon this precaution, he rang 
for an office-boy. When the young man 
appeared, he instructed him briefly but 
specifically. - 

“Take this to Mr. Leris’ office, son,” 
he said. “There will be a man named 
Sommerswie waiting there. I’m putting 
this stuff in a sealed envelope for him—” 
He chose an envelope from his drawer, 
inserted the copy and sealed it as he 
spoke. “Hand this to him. Don’t let any- 
body else get it, see? And tell Som- 
merswie that I said I'll cancel his con- 
tract if I hear anything about this until 
it comes out in the papers. Tell him not 
to open this until he gets back to Chi- 
cago. Is that clear?” 

It was. The boy nodded and departed. 
Bentley lifted the telephone-receiver and 
put in a call for Mr. Burrow in the 
chemical laboratory. 

When finally the young chemist’s voice 
came over the wire, he said: 

“Burrow, this is Destiny. Listen care- 
fully. I want you to collect every item 
of all the reports and records you’ve 
made of that X-element. Can do?” 

“Sure. Nobody cares a hang about 
them but me. Why?” 

“Collect ’°em, put ’em in your pocket, 
and come around and have lunch with 
me some place. Don’t attract any at- 
tention. I’ve lighted the fuse. The fire- 
works are just about to go off.” 

Then he hung up. 


HE following day, Sunday, was for 
Dewert one of suspense, worry and 
uncertainty. Jim Burrow, plain-spoken 
and direct, had not shared Bentley’s en- 
thusiasm for the sales-campaign. To the 
contrary, in fact! 
“T had a hunch you were a screwball,” 
Burrow had said. “And now I know it!” 
And sometime later, when Bentley left 
the office to go “home,” he had been 
obliged almost to fight his way through a 
surly and threatening crowd of work- 
men... 


[" was early next morning when the 
first plane from Chicago dropped out 
of the skies over the Springfield airport 
and taxied to a standstill. There was 
only one passenger. He was a big, blank 
man, heavy, strong-jowled and solid as an 
advertising executive of national conse- 
quence ought to be. Ten minutes later, 
when he had alighted from a taxicab 
and stamped into the outer room of the 
Pinkwater Administration Building, the 
elderly doorman, yclept Pop, recognized 
a friend. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Sommerswie. . . . 
Hey, what’s the matter? You can’t go—” 

Pop’s exclamation, wasted on empty 
air, had been caused by Mr. Sommers- 
wie’s powerful striding through the lobby 
without so much as a nod to the door- 
man—much less a pint of Scotch. He 
walked straight to the tidy offices which 
bore the sign, T. Leris. At the door he 
did not knock, but with features grim 
and jaws set, he strode in and all but 
crushed the astonished Mr. Leris with 
his sudden and vigorous presence. 

“Now, by God, don’t blame me for 
this, Leris!”” were Sommerswie’s first 
words. “I couldn’t help it. I don’t run 
Trans-Universe, myself. I can’t—” 

Tom Leris, whatever else, was a calm 
individual. 

“Blame you for what, my dear Som- 
merswie?” he inquired. “And what are 
you doing back here again? I thought 
we attended to your business yesterday. 
Now I—” 

“Yeah?” There was a world of mean- 
ing in Sommerswie’s word. “Yeah? 
That’s what you think. That’s what I 
thought—yesterday. Now you listen 
to me, Leris.- You're gonna be plenty 
sore. You're gonna see red and white 
and maybe pink, as soon as you get a 
load of that crazy ad. But I want you 
to know I didn’t doit. Nosir. I didn’t. 
I’m no damned fool. It was my boss— 
my ex-boss, now. It was Pete Blaisinger, 
that’s who did it.” 

“Did what, Sommerswie? What are 
you talking about?” 

“This,” said the ad man, snatching a 
proof-paper from his pocket and flinging 
it down on Leris’ desk. “This insane 
damned thing. This, and that crazy man 
Destiny.” 

“What—what is it?” Leris spoke the 
words as though he hoped he did not 
know the answer, but feared that he did. 

“That—that thing is an ad, Leris. It 
is Pinkwater’s newspaper campaign. It 
will appear tomorrow in more than fifty 
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newspapers—quarter-pages, Leris, in big, 
bold, black type. And your young Des- 
tiny wrote it—that’s who. I wanna get 
it straight, Leris. I want you to know. 
When I got to Chicago and saw this 
thing—when I opened that envelope and 
read this God-awful blurb, I was gonna 
take the plane right back here, see? But 
Pete Blaisinger, he wouldn't see it. He 
says, ‘Hell,’ says Pete, ‘it isn’t any of 
our business. If you don’t run this as is, 
you'll lose that contract, and we don’t 
want to lose that contract, see?’ That’s 
the kind of a guy Blaisinger is—money- 
starved, see? He don’t think any more 
of a sixteen-million-dollar budget than I 
do of my left eye, see? And Blaisinger 
runs Trans-Universe, see? Pete Blais- 
inger, not me, Leris. Me, I wouldn’t 
have let you in for it. Give ’em a break, 
is my way, Leris. I woulda telephoned. 
T woulda come back here last night. I 
woulda— but Blaisinger, he says no. So 
the copy is out, and there'll be hell to 
pay.” 

He paused; then: 

“So I quit, Leris. I quit right there 
and grabbed the early plane, and here I 
am, Leris. That’s all I can do. It aint 
an apology; it’s an explanation. And 
maybe if Pinkwater needs a new adver- 
tising manager when the smoke blows 
away—” 

Quite possibly Leris had not heard this 
last. Very possibly he had not, for his 
eyes were round and all but protruding. 
His eyes were consuming the printed 
proof-sheet before him, and they stared 
as though they could not believe what 
they saw there. Small blame to the eyes. 

For what he read was: 


WARNING ... TO PINKWATER 
DRINKERS! 
Mysterious New Element Found 
May be a Powerful Stimulant 


There was the caption, bold and black 
across the top of a large quarter news- 
paper-size sheet. It fairly screamed at 
Mr. Tom Leris’ inborn conservatism. It 
was like an insulting thing. And fol- 
lowing short after this amazing headline 
in the form of an open letter, ran the 
text of an advertisement such as the Tom 
Lerises of this world (and probably no 
one else, either) had ever seen nor 
imagined. 

It was incredible, impossible, unreal ; 
but there it was: 


To the twenty million of the Pinkwater 
Family: 


The scientists in Pinkwater’s research 
laboratories, ever watchful of the springs 
from which the nation’s precious mineral- 
water conditioner is drawn, have made a 
discovery which is, we believe, our solemn 
duty to report to Pinkwater drinkers, 


A new and hitherto unknown chemical 
element has made itself apparent in the 
health-giving springs, probably by some 
soil-seepage. Its present quantity is small, 
almost negligible; yet it is daily increasing. 
What, chemically, is this X-element? We 
do not yet know; to some tests it reacts 
after the fashion of an ester, an acetate, 
revealing some properties similar to butyl, 
vinyl, amyl, and other known acetates. 


A Non-Alcoholic Stimulant—or Poison? 


Owing to the results of certain tests, it 
is thought that the new element may re- 
veal properties of a stimulant, properties 
commonly associated with alcohol in cer- 
tain forms, yet possibly without alcohol’s 
detrimental effects. 


We can, however, make no such claims 
at present. We can only report facts, and 
offer a frank caution to the millions to 
whom Pinkwater has become a symbol of 
national health. 


COLLABORATE WITH OUR SCIEN- 
TISTS—REPORT YOUR EX- 
PERIENCES 


Show us the same confidence which we 
have shown in you by printing this honest 
statement. 

Signed, 
PINKTON’S INCORPORATED 
Bottlers of Pinkwater . ... The Great 
National Conditioner 


To affirm that Mr. Tom Leris was 
amazed, astounded and startled beyond 
mere speech would be to understate. Mr. 
Tom Leris was groping in his brain for 
comprehension. Then, presently, a glim- 
mer of light dawned. He did not speak 
to the waiting Sommerswie. Instead he 
lifted his telephone and asked for the 
laboratory. 

“Sislon?” he demanded of the head 
chemist. “I want all those vague reports 
that came from your shop about some 
new chemical or something that is get- 
ting into the springs.” 

The words were good, but the time was 
badly chosen, for at that very instant 
other executives of Pinkton’s came 
through the door into Mr. Leris’ office. 

Sommerswie, intent upon his own situ- 
ation, cried out: 
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“Tell ’em, Leris. Tell ’em I quit. Tell 
’em I didn’t do it.” 

And presently, after questions and 
answers, the whole fantastic story came 
out. 
“So that’s what it is? Where’s that 
damned Destiny? I told you, Leris, we 
should have run him out yesterday.” 

“Call the Senator.” 

“Get Destiny in here.” 

“To hell with you and your messing 
around, Leris. We'll settle this guy's 
hash our way now.” 

Excitement. Confusion. Anger. The 
offending and bewildering advertisement 
was read and re-read aloud. 

“Element—what element? My God, 
this’ll ruin us. This’ll bring the Federal 
Bureau down on us—” 

“Gawdamighty, we shoulda kicked 
that guy to hell outa here!” 

And Leris, trying gently, diplomatical- 
ly, to calm them: 

“Now wait a minute, gentlemen, I did 
see something about a new element—” 

And the others not having any of that. 

“New element, nonsense! And even 
if there was, you don’t go warning peo- 

le off—” 

And chief chemist Sislon coming in, a 
little puzzled and much disturbed. 

“All those reports are gone, Leris,” he 
was saying. “This damned guy Destiny 
grabbed ’em yesterday. He made Bur- 
row bring em in. Burrow’s the guy that 
worked on that angle. What’s up? There 
isn’t anything in those reports, anyhow. 
There’s always some kind of a seepage 
into a spring, and it doesn’t ever mean 
a thing. What’s up? What you want 
that report for?” 

They told him. They shouted it at 
him. They waved the printed proof of 
that unbelievable advertisement in his 
face for him to read, 

And he read it, too. Then he too went 
crazy. 

That was bad, but there was worse to 
come. The loud talking in quiet Tom 
Leris’ office could not hope to pass un- 
noticed. Others heard. Others came. 
Others joined the shouting. An office- 
boy, perhaps intent upon his job but 
more likely stung by curiosity, stuck in 
his head in time to hear the words: 

“Tt’s ruin—that’s what it is. And that 
damned Destiny did it. The Senator’s a 
fool, a tired old fool, worn out and used 
up. He ought to have been retired years 
ago. Every time he does something, it’s 
queer, it turns sour; and now, by God, 
this whole outfit is finished.” 


That was enough for the office-boy. 
Rumor, they say, has ten thousand ears; 
but an office-boy may have as many 
tongues. The pent-up excitement which 
had smoldered all through the Pinkton 
plant began shooting out little flames, 
small at first but bright. 

That same office-boy was called back 
into Leris’ office: “Get young Burrow 
at the lab—bring him here. No matter 
what he’s doing, he comes here, now.” 

The boy went. Fuel was added to the 
fire. Burrow, sensing trouble and know- 
ing a little, came nervously. 

“Read that, Burrow.” This was his 
boss, talking. “Read that and see what 
your tinkering around with bright ideas 
has produced. Read that, and tell us 
about your damned X-element.” 

Burrow read, then grinned. 

“So,” he answered, “what ?” 

Sislon, his boss, was categorical, pro- 
fane, voluble. 

“God’s life!” he roared. ‘He says, 
‘So what?’ So this, you young so and so! 
You’re fired, that’s what. Did you give 
those reports to Destiny?” 

“Sure, why not? Nobody else cared 
about ’em.” 

“T thought so. Get out, before I tear 
you in two.” 

“Wait a minute—” This was cool 
Tom Leris, trying for sanity. “Wait a 
minute, Burrow. You dug up this thing; 
is there any chance that—I mean, is it 
possible—” 

Burrow caught on. He grinned again. 

“That we’ve got a natural, non-alco- 
holic stimulant? Gosh, no. Besides, 
that ad doesn’t say so, does it? Chem- 
ically speaking, it doesn’t say much of 
anything. It’s a gag, that’s all. It’s—” 
But a big arm, reaching from behind, 
pulled the young chemist back, then 
flung him toward the door. 

“Get out, before somebody kills you, 


” 


> 


Burrow did not wait to hear the epi- 
thet. He had heard a deeper rumbling 
in the air. He ran down the hall. 


T was already nearing noonday when 
Bentley finally came to his decision, 
and it was after a bad morning. Bad, be- 
cause of that troublesome subtlety which 
we call “worry.” 

This Pinkwater business was bad 
enough. But he had made his play, and 
the result was now in the lap of the gods. 
Tt was J. C. Hartswell, city-editor of the 
New York Chronicle—or more specifical- 
ly, it was what Hartswell might, or might 
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aot, be doing about Lorraine Graymas- 
ter, that was consuming Bentley with a 
steadily mounting anxiety. 

“The poor kid,” he repeated to himself 
for the thousandth time since arising. 
“She may be dead, for all I know. Not 
a line in the papers. Nota line! I won- 
der if that old buzzard let me down.” 


ISING early, Bentley had bought the 
first copies of the New York papers. 
There should be, he had been convinced, 
some mention of Lorraine. Either she 
was missing or she wasn’t. Surely Harts- 
well could have run some mere reference 
to her—a social note, some line to the 
effect that ‘“Society’s busiest gadabout- 
girl leaves New York flat—” 

But not a line in all the paper men- 
tioned Lorraine Graymaster. 

And so Bentley worried. 

“Of course he couldn’t reply to my 
wire,” he told himself. “He might not 
even know that I’m Destiny. He couldn’t 
just reply to Pinkton, in general. But I 
did tell him to play up the society angle, 
and I promised him a story. God knows, 
there’s a whale of a story going to break 
in this espionage business some day.” 

But from all evidences in the Chron- 
icle, Hartswell had ignored the whole 
thing. 

Mechanically, Bentley had gone to the 
Pinkton offices. Outside his door, there 
was murmur, but deep in his worries, he 
knew nothing of this. Somewhere, in re- 
mote metropolises, that crazy advertising 
scheme of his would be appearing in the 
papers, but he had forgotten it. 

“T can’t stand it,” he told himself, sud- 
denly standing up at his chair as though 
to emphasize his determination. “To 
hell with Pinkwater. To hell with Brood 
and the money and—and everything. 
I’m going back to New York. I’ve got 
to find that girl. I’ve got to do some- 
thing—anything—” 

He began putting on his hat and his 
coat. He was going back to New York. 
That, at least, was definite. 

Then a pounding down the hall, a 
bursting in his door. Then Jim Burrow’s 
large, able body catapulting into his of- 
fice, his usually humorous face tense in 
a frown, as he half shouted: 

“On your way, feller! This is it. 
Hell’s popping loose all over the lot, and 
you're gonna be a human sacrifice. Come 
on, get going, Destiny!” 

He grabbed Bentley’s shoulder in his 
powerful hand and began trying to drag 
him to the door. Bentley resisted. 


“What in blazes are you talking about ? 
Let go of me, Burrow.” 

No time for politeness. 

“You crazy fool, I’m trying to get you 
out of here before they come and pull 
you apart. It’s that damn’ fool ad of 
yours.” 

Bentley glanced at a clock. 

“It’s only been in the papers for a 
couple of hours. They couldn’t have 
even seen it yet. You’re crazy.” 
“Crazy, hey? Then just listen a min- 
ute.” 

He held up his hand. The murmur 
outside the windows was raising its pitch. 
Shrilling above it, a loud, raucous voice 
was lifted up. 

“Are we gonna stand for it? Are we 
gonna let some crazy crook step in here 
and bust up this place? Are we gonna 
let an old bozo who’s been dead above 
the ears ever since he went to Washing- 
ton, sell us out to some city slicker? 
Aint we got jobs here? Aint we got 
wives and children here? It aint the 
Senator that owns Pinkwater ; it’s us, the 
workmen, aint it? Are we gonna stand 
for it?” 

And a great roaring answer came 
through the window. 

“No! No!” 

“He fired Bruder, didn’t he? And Ty- 
son and Soones, didn’t he? They was 
good men, wasn’t they? They was town 
boys, wasn’t they? Are we gonna stand 
for it?” 

“No ipgz: 

“An’ listen, you know what he done 
now? He’s crazy, see? Screwy! He 
run an ad in all the papers tellin’ ’em to 
lay off Pinkwater! That’s what he done. 
He’s warned people off. He’s gonna run 
us ragged. He’s gonna ruin us. He’s 
working for some outfit that wants to 
grab the company. Maybe he’s workin’ 
for some other springwater outfit. Im- 
agine that, men, he’s tellin’ the world 
there’s something wrong with Pinkwater ! 
Looka that ad, men. Looka that! Are 
we gonna stand for it?” 

“No! No, no, 20-0-0-0-0!” 

“Then let’s run him outa here!” 

“Let’s run him outa town, boys!” 

“The bum’s rush, hey!” 

“Yeah—yea, yea, yea!” 

“Let’s go, boys, let’s get him on his 
way.” 

And the torrent of feet had begun. 

This was a new and noxious business. 
“What the devil is all. that about?” he 
demanded of Burrow. 

The chemist stared at him. 
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“Feller,” he said queerly, “you’re way 
out in the fog. I’ve been trying to tell 
you that you’ve been sitting on dynamite. 
Now listen carefully. They just called 
me into Leris’ office. That ad salesman 
—Sommersby—something like that—he 
was there. That’s how they knew about 


your gag. Sislon—that’s my boss—he 
was there. Half the department heads 
were there. It was a council of war. 


They don’t have any sense of humor, 
those lads. They’re sore. They don’t 
figure psychology when it comes to risk- 
ing their bread and butter. And so the 
rumor of it is spreading. The whole 
place is mad, clear mad, feller. And 
you're it. Now will you get going? 
They'll pull you to pieces. Ask me why 
I’m here? Ask me why I’m mixing into 
it? I don’t know, feller. I’m just a 
darned fool. But if you don’t get started, 
I’m going to duck. Come on, get going!” 

Bentley nodded. “I don’t see why, 
but—” he started to say. 

Burrow had opened the office door and 
was looking down the hall. The rum- 
bling sound of a mob purred in on them. 

“You don’t have to see why,” he said. 
“And in a minute there won’t be any 
why. Nor any you. Nor any me, either, 
I guess. Here they come. We're caught.” 


OM LERIS had a sense of duty, and 

he had a long habit of referendum to 
the Senator. Greedy and ambitious he 
might be; but when it came to a show- 
down, it was hard to act without the 
Senator. 

“Now just a minute, gentlemen,” he 
was saying. “Things are getting out of 
hand. I’m going to telephone through 
to Washington. We can’t have any seri- 
ous outbreak here.” 

Somebody said: “Nuts to the Senator ! 
He’s just as bad as Destiny. He’s an 
old fogy. He’s a crackpot. “IT'was him 
that let us in for it. To hell with him!” 

But Tom Leris had put in his call. 

Outside there was confusion, anger, 
thundering of a mob. 

“The bum’s rush, boys. Let’s go, let’s 
toss him outa here.” 

Perhaps it was not fear. Call it Tom 
Leris’ sense of fitness. Pinkton’s could 
not explode without Axel G. Pinkton 
knowing it. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen, somebody 
go out there and call those men off be- 
fore there’s serious trouble. Maybe the 
Senator’ll listen to reason now.” 

“To hell with the Senator!” 

Then the telephone rang. 


At the corner of the hall, next to the 
office where Bentley and Burrow were 
trapped, there was a fire-hose. Burrow, 
with shrewd presence of mind, was has- 
tening to unwind it from its reel. The 
thudding of feet down the corridor was 
like the stampede of a thousand steers. 
Bentley stood at the window. Hundreds 
of men were pouring out from the sundry 
buildings of the Pinkwater plant, shirt- 
sleeved, burly, excited men. 

“The bum’s rush! Go get him, boys!” 

Burrow called out: ‘Grab this hose, 
feller, we’ve got one chance in a mil- 
lion.” 

He flung a limp coil of cloth-covered 
hose-line inward. Bentley fought out of 
his daze. So it was a fight, after all? 
Well, let’s fight. A man likes to fight. 

“Okay, Burrow, turn it loose,” he 
yelled, grabbing the nozzle. 

The hose wiggled, then stiffened in his 
grasp like a live thing. The gurgle and 
swish of water smote the air. The dull 
roaring down the hall rose in a swift 
crescendo to a blaring shout: 

“Out! Take him out—drag him out!” 

And the rush was on. 

The hallway was narrow. Only four 
men tightly abreast could rush its length, 
but a solid mass bulged their way down 
toward Bentley’s door, screaming, yell- 
ing, swearing, behaving like the mob 
they were. 

“Destiny! Destiny! Come outa that, 
you lousy crook!” 

And more of the same. 

Then a figure stepped out of the door 
to the office they were mobbing. He 
was a tall, lanky, personable young man. 
In his hand he lugged something brass 
and tubular. 

“Greetings, boys,” he said. And then 
swish! 

The tremendous burst of water smote 
the foremost. Blinded, staggered, their 
wind knocked out, they yielded. Behind 
them the surge of unseeing, unknowing 
bodies pushed them forward. The stream 
of water hurled them back. Bodies 
slipped and piled on the floor. Parti- 
tions creaked and cracked. 

“Back—give way! For God’s sake, 
they'll kill us.” 

Swish, swish, swish, 

And when the flow of humans met the 
flow of water, it was the humans who 
gave way. 

In less than a minute the hall was 
cleared. The hose flooded its stream 
down an empty channel. In the yard 
outside, yelling, screaming voices re- 
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sounded. But no more mob ventured 
down that corridor. 

Burrow grinned. 
he said. 

Bentley nodded. “So far, so good,” he 
said. “I’ve got to get out.” 

“Just an optimist at heart, feller,” said 
Burrow. “That'll hold ’em awhile, but 
they'll stick around. They’re plenty 
mad, And say—why am I in this? My 
name isn’t Destiny!” 

Bentley jerked his hand toward the 
door. 

“Don’t,” he said, “let me detain you, 
Burrow.” 

Burrow replied, clearly: 

“Nuts, feller. I think you’re screwy, 
but I like you. I'll stick. Now what?” 

There seemed no good answer to that. 


“Some fun, hey?” 


T was the Senator’s voice on the wire. 

It was clear; it was strong; it was 
level; it was faintly excited. 

“That you, Leris? I want Destiny. 
Why can’t I get Destiny on this phone? 
What’s going on out there?” 

“T was just calling you, sir—” Leris be- 
gan. 

“I’m calling you,” snapped the Sena- 
tor. “Now you listen to me.” 

But Leris was in no mood for listening. 

“The very worst possible has happened, 
sir,” he started to explain. “I was afraid 
this Destiny fellow would ruin us and 
he’s done it. Have you seen that awful 
ad? I’m sorry, sir. It was done without 
consulting me, sir. I would never have 
let it go, sir. I’m afraid it’s too late to 
call some of the insertions back, sir, but 
we're trying. I can save the rest of it. 
We can apologize or print some explana- 
tion tomorrow, sir. But right now there 
is trouble here, sir. There is a sort of a 
strike. The men have gone wild, sir. 
I’m just about to call the police. We 
mustn’t have violence, sir, even if this 
young fool Destiny—” 

“What’s that? What violence? Now 
you listen to me, Tom Leris, and don’t 
take so much on yourself. Who in thun- 
der do you think you are? I saw that 
ad. That’s the greatest thing that ever 
happened to this company. It’s wonder- 
ful. It’s been out in the Washington 
Dispatch since the eleven o’clock edition. 
It’s a smash. It’s got every drug-store 
in the city crowded with people. Every- 
body is buying Pinkwater. Must have 
sold ten thousand bottles an hour. Why 
didn’t I hear something about this X- 


element before? What’s the matter with 
your reports? ... Answer me, Leris, and 
stop jabbering.” 

“But—why—but it’s absurd, sir. It 
was just an academic report, sort of 
amusement for one of the chemical as- 
sistants. It doesn’t mean anything. 
There isn’t really any new element— 
that is to say, it’s not one ten thousandth 
of one per cent. Sislon is right here, sir. 
Sislon says—” 

The Senatorial voice roared over the 
wire. 

“Sislon is fired. Sislon’s a fool. Aca- 
demic, hey? Amusement, hey? That’s 
the greatest bit of bluffing ever done in 
the history of advertising. I told you 
that boy would put something over. Now 
you listen here, Leris—” 

“But Senator—” 

“Shut up—this call costs money. I 
want you to make out a check for John 
J. Destiny—a treasury check, under- 
stand? I promised him seventy-eight 
thousand dollars for his month. T’ll 
double that. That’s the greatest adver- 
tising gag since Barnum. Tell him I'll 
double his money. Give him a check for 
one hundred and fifty-six thousand dol- 
lars. Give it to him now. Make him 
sign a contract for six months or a year. 
Understand me, Leris? I want that boy. 
He’s good. He’s got it. If we keep on 
selling Pinkwater for one week at the 
rate they’re crowding the drug-stores, 
we’ll double any record month in our his- 
tory. Mysterious X-element, hey ? Maybe 
a stimulant, hey? My blessed word, Le- 
ris, you're blind as a bat. Every Tom, 
Dick and Harry in this city is trying to 
get stimulated—twenty cents a bottle!” 

“But Senator, it isn’t true.” 

“Who cares if it’s true? We didn’t 
say it was true, did we? ‘That boy’s 
smart. That was a perfect advertise- 
ment. Give him double his money and 
a contract. Find the chemist who re- 
ported on that element—X-element, ho- 
ho-ho!—and double his salary. Give 
him Sislon’s job.... Shut up, you fool. 
Do what I say.” 

The wire went dead. 

Leris staggered, toppled, and collapsed 
into a chair. 

“Gentlemen,” he said shakily. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, this is—ah—this is—most irreg- 
ular—most irregular... . That—that 
terrible thing is working—selling—Pink- 
water.... Ah—” 

Leris had fainted. 


The next episode in the career of Mr. Destiny is even more 
exciting. Watch for it in our forthcoming July issue. 
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eF Bomb the Navy 


By COLONEL WILLIAM C. BROOKS 


Government of Nicaragua. We 

—4 were pretty much on our own after 
we got into the air, but on the ground we 
had more bosses than a _ polygamist. 
Actually only the President and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Federal army 
Were supposed to give us orders, but we 
had to try and please everyone. Our 
worst complications were the youngsters, 
sons of prominent families and politicians. 

I had bought a thousand aérial bombs 
in New Orleans but they were never de- 
livered in time to do us much good. 
There was a queer old man working on 
the flying-field who said he knew how to 
make bombs, so we set him to work. 

He delivered to us a hundred bombs, 
made of dynamite and scrap-iron wrapped 
in green cowhide. There was an attached 
fuse, and we had to smoke while we 
flew, so we could light them. Of course 
we never knew where these bombs would 
explode, ‘1 the air or on the ground, but 
at least they made a great noise and were 
very effective against the rebel troops. 

This inspired the youths of Managua 
with the urge to invent new and better 
bombs, From that time on, we didn’t 
think so much of our jobs. They made 
bombs that had clockwork attachments 
to set them off at a certain time, and we 
were never sure when that time was. We 
put that class of bombs to one side and 
dropped them as soon as we could. Few 
of their bombs contained anything other 
than dynamite—lots of noise, but little 
else. Then one of the amateur bomb- 
makers came with an aérial torpedo. 

The rebels had a boat on Lake Nica- 
ragua—a flat-bottomed side-wheeler. It 
could make the shallow parts of the lake, 
and in case of necessity could travel up 
and down the San Juan River, They 
were using it to bring in ammunition, 
and it was a mighty big thorn in the side 
of the government. Glory awaited the 
man or men who could destroy or cap- 
ture the rebel navy, and the youthful 
bomb-maker was ambitious. 

Aérial torpedoes are intended to be 
dropped in the water, and compressed 
air drives them toward their target. A 


L and I were tke air force of the 


gyro compass diretts their course. This 
bomb-maker didn’t know that. He’d 
seen a picture of one in a book of war 
pictures, and that was all he needed: an 
idea. The bomb was six feet long and a 
foot in diameter, made from a piece of 
corrugated-iron roofing. It had fins to 
guide it through the water, but no driv- 
ing force. The detonating charge was in 
the nose. It was a fuse embedded in a 
tube filled with black powder that led to 
the dynamite. Lee estimated that there 
were five hundred sticks of explosive in 
that monstrosity. And it was our re- 
sponsibility ! 

The bomb-maker’s father was a cabi- 
net minister, and the marvelous torpedo 
had been well advertised before we ever 
knew of ifs existence. With great cere- 
mony and pomp it was delivered to us at 
the Managua flying-field. 


EE and I looked it over carefully. We 
protested, long and loudly, that it 
was not practical. We tried to tell them 
something about real torpedoes, although 
neither of us knew much more about 
them than the young Nicaraguan. All we 
got for our protests were cold looks, with 
the implication that the courage of the 
North Americans might not be as great 
as they had been led to believe. That 
was an insult. Anyone who had the 
nerve, or was insane enough, to fly over 
the Nicaraguan jungles in an old patched- 
up Swallow with OXX 6 motors should 
have received proper credit, we thought. 
We had to do something about it; and 
the only thing we could figure out was to 
drop the bomb. But how? 

“Bill,” said Lee, looking rather sad 
and forlorn, “we’ve got to put an end to 
this sort of thing. If they don’t blow us 
up on the ground with one of their time 
bombs, we’ll sure get blown out of the air 
with one of these things. , .. I think 
T’ve got a scheme that will work.” 

He proceeded to outline his idea, and 
as he talked, he waxed enthusiastic, Lee’s 
sense of humor was diabolical, The 
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| pe high moments of adventure are 

described in these true stories con- 
s. (For details of 
our Real Experience contest, see Page 3.) 
First a famous soldier of fortune tells us, 
through his friend Tracy Richardson, of 
his hair-raising adventure with a home- 

made bomb in Central America. 


tributed by our readers. 


young torpedo-maker, who could speak 
fair English, came over and listened, and 
he too grew enthusiastic. Which con- 
vinced me that I was the only sane per- 
son in Nicaragua—and I had heard re- 
marks made about myself. 

We proceeded to carry out Lee’s idea, 
and it did have its points. There was no 
such thing as frames from which to sus- 
pend bombs. Anyway, no bomb rack in 
the world would have handled the varied 
assortment of bombs we had presented 
to us to drop. Our method was to heave 
them over the side of the plane by hand, 
and pray they would not explode until 
we were clear. Of course that method 
was impossible with this baby whale: 
it would have to be suspended beneath 
the plane. 

We lashed it to the undercarriage with 
rope, so tied that a strong pull on the 
right end would loosen the fastenings 
and let the torpedo fall clear. We could 
have passed the rope up into the fuselage 
and yanked it from there, but that was 
not Lee’s idea. His scheme was for 
the inventor to ride the undercarriage, 
and at the proper time pull the rope. 
Then there was the fuse. That had to 
be lighted by hand, and that was some- 
thing that could not be done from the 
cockpit. 

“You,” said Lee to the young bomb- 
maker, “shall have the honor of being 
the first Nicaraguan aérial bomber. You 
ride the undercarriage, smoking a cigar; 
and when we signal, you light the fuse 
and pull the rope—and then God help 
everybody.” 


HE bomber was tickled pink over the 
honor thrust upon him, and he never 
had the slightest idea it might prove 
dangerous. All set, every other activity 
was abandoned until we got information 
from our spies as to the whereabouts of 
the rebel navy. It came. The boat was 
unloading supplies at San Ubaldo. 
“God watches over fools!” was a ma- 
rine officer’s benediction as we took off. 
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Lee and I were in the cockpit. The tor- 
pedo was lashed securely to the under- 
carriage, we hoped. On the cross-bar 
clung the bomber. We had taken the 
precaution to tie ropes from the struts to 
a heavy leather belt around his waist. 
Whatever happened, he could not fall 
while we were in the air. Lee cut a hole 
in the floor of the fuselage so he could 
watch the bomber. 

Down to the Tipa Tapa River we flew, 
and followed it down to Lake Nicaragua 
and then down the shore-line to San 
Ubaldo. Sure enough, there was the 
boat. They were not unloading but 
loading, swimming cattle out to the boat 
and hoisting them aboard. We circled a 
time or two, and then came into the 
wind. Lee crouched to signal the bomber 
when to pull the rope. The boy looked 
up at Lee, and my partner reported 
that the bomb-maker was white as a 
sheet, but smiling, the smile of a person 
who knows that whatever happens, it 
can’t get worse. 

Lee reported that the bomber had 
lighted the fuse. He signaled for him 
to pull the rope. Then things happened 
fast. Lee stood up in the front cockpit, 
and his face was drawn and white, his 
teeth gleaming through drawn lips. I 
roared : “What’s wrong?” 

Lee didn’t have as strong a voice as I 
did, but I got him, and I almost lost con- 
trol of the ship. ‘The fuse is lit and the 
boy’s fainted!” I made out Lee’s words. 
“T’m going over the side and get rid of 
that thing.” 

I didn’t worry about Lee. I’d seen 
him do too many jobs of wing-walking in 
the old Gates Circus days. It was how 
long the fuse would burn that had me in 
a dither. 

Lee went out of the cockpit and onto 
the wing like a squirrel on a grapevine. 
Then he disappeared over the leading 
edge, and I couldn’t see him any more. 
I made another turn and again came in- 
to the wind headed toward the boat, 
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which was now trying frantically to es- 
cape. I could see puffs of smoke, so 
knew that some one was shooting at us, 
but I never did hear the bullets. They 
would have had to hit me, I think, for 
me to have been conscious of them. 

I felt a knock on the floor of the cock- 
pit and thought it was a signal from Lee. 
I held the plane steady and looked over 
the side. 

The motor gave a stutter and cut out. 
Then it started again. I kept my head in- 
side the cockpit, looking for the trouble. 
I had bumped into the throttle, and it 
was half closed. We were losing alti- 
tude fast. I opened it wide and felt the 
ship leap into the air. We were almost 
over the boat, so I circled again, won- 
dering when the blast was going to come, 
and in what direction the force of the 
explosion would go. I felt Lee kicking 
on the floor again, and I looked over the 
side just in time to see the steamer rise 
up out of the water while a billow of 
smoke mushroomed on all sides of it. 
Then it just sort of melted from sight. 

Somehow Lee had managed it. Good 
old Lee. The bump, when the plane had 
seemed to leap in the air, I now realized, 
had been when the plane had been re- 
lieved of the weight of the bomb. I 
turned the ship and headed back to 
Managua. Our job was done. The ma- 
rine officer had been right: God had 
taken care of two fools. 

Lee clambered back over the wing and 
into the cockpit. He sank into his seat, 
and the grin he gave me was mighty 
weak. I shouted to him: “How’s the kid? 
O. K. for a landing?” 

He nodded, and that was the last I saw 
of him until I set the plane down on the 
field at Managua. 

We untied the youngster, and the 
crowd carried him away on their shoul- 
ders. No one paid the least attention to 
us, and we were glad to slip away to 
where we could get a bottle of cognac. 

The kick-back came a few days later, 
when it was discovered that the boat we 
had destroyed did not belong to the 
rebels, but to a good patriotic govern- 
ment man. He’d been doing a bit of 
cattle-stealing on his own account. He 
couldn’t make a complaint, and the gov- 
ernment was glad to hush up the story. 

The thing that pleased Lee and me 
was that no more youngsters wanted to 
go with us as bombers. They still con- 
tinued to make bombs, and we had to 
drop them; but we at least went on our 
own, 


A weird adventure from Siam. 


By DAVID 


ATER I met Old Teak Log in person, 

| but I first heard of him from an 

old tin-miner named Miller as we 

sat on the veranda of a Chinese hotel at 

Bangnara, south Siam. I was new to the 

country, an American missionary, and in 
my twenties. 

“Tt was the flood season for the river,” 
Miller explained. ‘The ferry-boat, hol- 
lowed out of a log, was tied to an over- 
hanging cable of thick rope which sagged 
from bank to bank between two great 
trees. Two men in the ferry, one in the 
front and one in the rear, propelled the 
light craft by slipping the ropes, which 
connected it to the overhead cable, in the 
direction they wanted to go. 

“My wife’s father stood on one bank 
of the torrent and we on the other. He 
had come all the way from England to 
visit us and now, at the last moment, 
within eyeshot, he could not come to us 
except across this violent strip of water. 
But he was determined to come, and he 
finally persuaded the ferry men, at what 
seemed a great price to them, to take 
him over, bags and all. 

“But the bags were heavy and sank 
the boat too deeply into the water. The 
frail craft bounced and leaped and tore 
loose from the supporting cable. All 
were lost. We never did find their 
bodies. ‘Old Teak Log’ probably got 
them.” 

The tale sent shivers down my back. 

“But who is Old Teak Log, that prob- 
ably got them?” I asked. 

“The most vicious crocodile in the 
Chumpon region. He is so huge that he 
looks just like an old muddy log of teak 
when he is sunning himself on the river 
bank; people call him ‘Old Teak Log.’” 
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My work required me to travel con- 


stantly in south Siam. I often had to 
spend days paddling along the short, nar- 
row streams which flowed east and west 
from the central mountain ridge of the 
peninsula. A few crocodiles were to be 
found in most of the streams. But none 
of them as large as Old Teak Log was 
reported to be. The ones I saw were not 
over six feet long. 

One day the chief customs inspector at 
Bandon took me for a hunt into a neigh- 
boring swamp in which almost forty thou- 
sand people live in little houses built on 
long, storklike legs, high above flood- 
water. The swamp was not impene- 
trable to them, for they were born and 
brought up in it, but to the uninitiated, 
foreign or Siamese, it was sheer folly to 
enter without a competent guide. 

We saw crocodiles that day, fairly 
large ones, but none that approached the 
mythical dimensions of “Old Teak Log” 
which lived near Chumpon. I had a few 
shots at fast-diving, medium-sized ones, 
but didn’t get a hit. They’re faster than 
a pheasant on the wing when scared. 

One calm, moonlit night I traveled on 
the Valaya, an East Asiatic Company 
coasting steamer, with my old friend 
Captain John Peterson. I had hailed 
him from a small launch off the coast at 
Bandon and asked him to take me to 
Chumpon. He agreed, and we spent the 
evening in the idle family talk of old 
friends. 

About ten p.m. he slowed up off a point 
which he assured me was Chumpon, and 
dropped a rope ladder over the side. We 
were a couple of miles off the coast, but 
it didn’t matter because the sea was 
calm and peaceful. My sampan, ar- 


ranged for in advance, slid out of the 
darkness into the pool of light at the foot 
of the swaying ladder. I waved farewell 
and trotted down backward into the 
slightly restless boat. The gay lights of 
the steamer quickly left us alone on the 
silent sea. 

At first the darkness seemed oppres- 
sive and unfriendly. It came alive and 
became a glistening fairyland of golden 
moonlight, a silver street upon the water, 
liquid fire dripping from the oars, I found 
myself holding my breath because of 
the sheer beauty of the scene. 

It was the season of spawning. The 
sea was alive with millions of fish-eggs. 
As the oarsman strained to his task, the 
boat shot forward lightly to throw out a 
V of shimmering fire to either side of us. 
We seemed on a lake of fire. 

It was a shock to pass from such a 
scene into the mouth of the river which 
we could smell like something alive and 
crawling. In a few minutes we docked 
in the river and I was escorted to a na- 
tive shack where we were to spend the 
rest of the night. All of fairyland van- 
ished as I stepped into the fetid interior, 
which reeked of garlic, dried fish and 
mangy dog. I hastily returned to the 
fresh air to spend the night outside. 

Walking along the river bank I saw a 
motorboat, the one that would take me 
up the river in the morning. “Why not 
sleep there?” So I did, lying on a long 
seat-bench. 

Dreams beset me. The liquid fire be- 
came real. I was burning hot and was 
being punched by fiery pokers while hot 
tweezers gouged out chunks of my 
cheeks. I awoke to find the dream only 
too real. Mosquitoes hovered over me 
in droves. 


N sleepy disgust I tried again. This 

time the dream was more violent. I 
was at sea in a sampan. The waves were 
dashing higher and higher, and the boat 
was going to overturn. I could feel it 
slipping away beneath me, and awoke 
with a howl, grasping the seat-bench for 
support. This time the dream was more 
real than ever. The boat was slanting 
over into the water. My startled eyes 
fell on the long snout and front legs of a 
crocodile. His efforts to get in were 
causing the craft to tip over. As he 
rolled in, I rolled out—out the other 
side, to safety on, the bank. 

My frightened senses told me that he 
was huge. He was far and away the 
largest crocodile I had ever seen. He 
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filled the motorboat and slopped over 
outside. A vague memory teased me. 

“Chumpon, near the coast—” 

“Old Teak Log—huge—” 

Could this be he? Probably not. But 
the rest of the night 1 walked in the 
moonlight and batted mosquitoes. At 
least they were smaller than crocodiles. 

At dawn I regaled the sleepy natives 
with my tale of thrills. They were only 
mildly interested. Yes, the big fellow’s 
home was upstream a way in a great, 
deep pond formed by an elbow of the 
river. Was he Old Teak Log? Maybe. 

As soon as possible I told Miller about 
my experience. There was no doubt 
about his interest. He was sure it was 
Old Tezk himself. For weeks he deviled 
me to try to catch Old Teak. He was 
moved by a spirit of revenge, I more by 
curiosity. We talked of shooting, of 
trapping, of dynamiting, of poisoning, 
and even of fishing. A dredgemaster, an 
engineer, offered us a solution which we 
decided to try: 

“First fence off that elbow of river 
with stakes; second, build a dam along 
the stakes; third, pump out the water 
and shoot your crocodile.” 


E chose a week at the height of the 

dry season. A host of shouting, 
happy coolies drove stakes and packed 
earth. A gas-engine pump was started, 
and we sat down to wait. The water fell, 
inch by inch, foot by foot, until we could 
see a crocodile lair up under the bank. A 
frantic churning and splashing told us 
that the catch was more than one croco- 
dile. We had a family. 

“T’ve been waiting for this—let me do 
the shooting,” pleaded my friend. 

Rifle poised, he ignored the smaller 
bodies and singled out the monster. Even 
then, with the huge body helpless before 
him, it took many shots to end the cease- 
less writhings. When it was all over, 
we jumped down into the pond and ex- 
amined the catch. 

In both of our minds was the ques- 
tion: “Was the monster Old Teak Log 
or not?” There was no way to prove it. 

Miller poked morbidly around in the 
lair, under the bank. I thought him mad 
when he fell on his knees and began 
scooping out handfuls of muck. 

“What’s up?” I shouted. 

“T’m finding things,” he yelled... . 

Presently a golden disk nestled in his 
hand: The back of a watch. 

“Look! The initials of my father-in- 
law!” 
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By MAJOR 


Wild West show I ran made plenty 
of money. I had a fortune in the 
bank and I was satisfied. Then one day 
a representative of an amusement com- 
pany called on me; his concern had 
bought the midway concession at the 
exposition which was to open in Antwerp 
in May. The agent pointed out that a 
Wild West show had never played Ant- 
werp before, and I was induced to sign a 
contract to play there for the summer. | 
From the start the trip ran into diffi- 
culties. All our advertising posters had 
to be scrapped and a new set printed in 
French and Flemish. I left New York 
with sixty-eight thousand dollars in cash 
on deposit in Philadelphia, after paying 
all boat fares, and carried twenty-five 
thousand dollars cash in my pockets. 
Our opening day was delayed three 
weeks. The company had built a “vele- 
drome” with a restaurant beneath the 
grandstand, and the biggest bar I have 
ever seen. Loafing around, I found that 
our two main items of expense would be 
beef for ourselves and feed for the horses 
and buffalo. Both were twice as costly 
as at home. 

One of the features of my show had 
always been a military drill which ex- 
hibited the uniforms and tactics of the 
fifty great nations of the world. In 
America, of course, the United States 
troops had been leaders of the presenta- 
tion; but I figured that in Belgium the 
proper thing to do was to give this po- 
sition to the squad of Belgians. 

An influential Belgian accompanied 
me to the fort near by. I told what I 
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wanted, and the commandant was willing, 
but he added that he thought I should 
pay the soldiers. I was willing to do 
that and told him to fix his price. He 
set a price of thirty centimes a day 
apiece, with evening dinner and feed for 
their horses thrown in. Thirty centimes 
amounted to about three cents in Ameri- 
can money, so I didn’t kick. 

About three weeks later there was 
trouble. I don’t know whether the sol- 
diers got the idea, or it was the com- 
mandant behind it, but I was summoned 
to the fort and told that I would have to 
pay more money. What actually hap- 
pened was that our show was about the 
only solvent outfit connected with the 
concession, and we paid our bills prompt- 
lv, Therefore I must be rich. 

T put the best face I could on the mat- 
ter and asked what the new charge would 
be. He didn’t know, so I acted very 
liberally. I voluntarily doubled the pay 
of every man, and the satisfied Belgian 
soldiers remained with us for the entire 
stay at this advanced price of six cents 
a day. 


UR stay in Antwerp was about three 
months, but long before that I was 
broke, and borrowing everywhere I could. 
Finally the feed men attached me. 
There were two rays of hope. The 
owner and manager of the Blackpool in 
London had sent his agents over to see 
me and suggest I come there to play. 
Then a man from Holland apepared. 
“Well,” said the Hollander as he 
walked in on my wife and me, “you 
make bad business.” 


“Rotten,” I told him. 

“Would you like to go to Holland with 
your show?” he asked. 

“T haven’t got any show,” I said, and 
pointed to the gendarmes standing around 
the lot. 

“If you have money, you have show,” 
he said. 

“You don’t say!” 

“I give you money. You come to 
Holland,” he suggested. 

It was a joke to me until he handed 
me three thousand francs. That took 
care of the most pressing bills. 

That morning I called the cowboys 
and the Pawnees over. 

“Listen,” I said; “this man De Hunt 
wants me to go to Holland and show. 
I’m going if I can. Now, I owe you all 
back pay. Take your horses as pay, 
because the courts will sell them to pay 
the feed bill. Lead all the loose stock 
you can, and drive the buffalo ahead of 
you. Hit out for Holland.” 

Once the idea got over to the Pawnees, 
they were tickled. I think they got a 
laugh out of the way the Belgians feared 
them. The cowboys were sure to raise 
cain anyway. 

“Just a minute,” I said, as they began 
to whoop and prance. “All our stuff is 
supposed to be locked up. I’m going to 
fix the watchman at the gate. When you 
go out, you have only fifteen or twenty 
miles to go. Go it—don’t stop.” 

Tt cost me ten francs to fix the watch- 
man, I told him: 

“These men will overpower you. That’s 
your explanation.” 

The Pawnees abandoned their tents 
and tepees. I told them I’d stick in Ant- 
werp and get them back for them. 

That night when the gendarmes figured 
everything was quiet, and were getting 
careless, the gates of the place opened, 
and a mess of cowboys and Indians and 
horses and buffalo ran through them, 
yipping, giving war-whoops, firing shots 
and brandishing tomahawks. They chased 
the gendarmes right off the place, but 
they had to have a little fun about it 
first, scaring them half to death. We 
put on a better show that night than we 
ever had before; and believe me, those 
Pawnees had on all their war-paint. 

You’d think from the way the gen- 
darmes ran that they were running the 
gantlet, or at least expecting to wear 
red nightcaps if they didn’t take to their 
heels. And the “savages” entered into 
the spirit of the occasion just as much 
as those gendarmes. Even the horses 
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were in fine fettle—you’d think they 
were made of quicksilver! 

There was only one gendarme who' 
caused any trouble. He came running 
up panting, with a double-barreled shot- 
gun leveled, but I grabbed him before he 
could do any shooting. Not that he’d 
have done any harm, for he was so ex- 
cited I doubt he could have stopped 
shaking long enough to take aim. 

I told him that the Indians were on 
the warpath, and that if they found a 
gendarme with a gun they’d take it away 
from him and probably burn him at the 
stake. He went right back where he 
came from. 

It did me good to see all our wagons 
roll out and rumble through the streets 
of Antwerp, making plenty of noise. I 
had to stay behind and look innocent, 
but afterward the boys told me nobody 
tried to stop them, and they didn’t see 
a gendarme in the city. 

Figuring that they might have trouble 
when they crossed the border, they de- 
cided it would be a good thing to stage 
a buffalo stampede. 

There was only a little bridge where 
the revenue officials waited. So, a mile 
away from it, the boys stirred up the 
buffalo and started them going. There 
were more yells, shots, and war-whoops 
loud enough to be heard a mile away. 
By the time the boys got to the border, 
there wasn’t a Dutch or Belgian revenue 
official in sight. So the show got into 
Holland without any trouble. 

I guess that was one of the reasons 
why, whenever we played in a Holland 
town, the permit always read that I must 
keep the wild Indians off the streets. 


HAD not much stuff left back in Bel- 

gium when it was put up for sale. I 
bid on it in De Hunt’s name, and got 
it back, and had it shipped to Holland. 
IT had a little trouble with the butcher. 
He had taken our stage-coach and two 
prairie-schooners and locked them in his 
stableyard. Fortunately I had brought 
back two Indians with me to move the 
stuff, and the butcher soon came down 
on the fancy price he’d set. 

We opened in Brada, Holland, and 
played the entire country. We charged 
a gulden admission—about forty cents 
in American money, and nearer our 
price; when we finished in Amsterdam, 
I had enough to bring the show home. 

T arrived in New York on Christmas 
Eve with less than five dollars in my 
pocket. 


“TEN YARDS AHEAD WAS DEATH” 


DEATH LURKS ON HIGHWAY FOR “SKY 
CINDERELLA,” WAITRESS-HEROINE OF 
THE AIR 


a} “Give me flying, I’m ground-shy;’ writes 
Gretchen Reighard, the famous “Sky Cin- 
derella” of Mansfield, O., waitress, para- 
chute jumper and licensed glider pilot. 


GRETCHEN REIGHARD 


@ “I’ve had my share of close calls in the air, but 
my narrowest escape was on the highway! 


“TI left Elmira in the rain after the National Glider 
Meet with 380 miles to drive before morning to 
get back to work in Mansfield. My nerves were 
already shaky and I had to drive faster than was 
safe or I'd never make it. 


© “As darkness fell it rained harder and harder. 
Solid sheets of rain dimmed my mud-splashed 
headlights. The road was deserted. I was getting 
a swell case of jitters. But I gritted my teeth and 
drove on. I just had to get back. 


“I swooshed down a hill, skidded the turn at the 
foot of it, and dimly made out a sign ‘Bridge 
Ahead.’ Then I saw the end of the bridge. In the 
diffused light of my head lamps the road looked 
all right. 


“But just to make sure, I rolled down the win- 
dow and poked my flashlight out...and my 
heart nearly choked me! Ten yards of wet planks 
between me and Kingdom 
Come! My flashlight showed 
me the jagged end of that 
broken bridge, and none too 
soon. The raging creek had 
washed away sie whole center span! ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries had 
saved me from many a broken leg in night jumps, but this time they went 
the whole way. From now on I’m 


sticking to batteries that stick to me. (Signed) Petco Reigharl 
FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER..._/00/ for the DATE- 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide [af and Carbon Corporation 


: A 
Nationa canaon 
pout 


ALINE GOODWIN, OF THE MOVIES, WORKS 
HARDER THAN MOST MEN. SHE PRAISES 
A REST AND A CAMEL FOR FULL SMOKING 
ENJOYMENT 


Y WE'RE ALL READY FOR 23 | FEEL l SHE'LL NEED PLENTY OF STUFF 
THE BIG SCENE, ALINE RESTED AND READY FOR THIS STUNT ee : 
: \ & < DON'T WORRY 


ALINE’S STEADY 
AS A ROCK! 


DYNAMITE {S EXPLODED IN THE CANYON TO STAMPEDE: 
THE HUGE HERD OF HORSES OUT INTO THE PLAIN 


W IT TAKES REAL 
NERVE TO FALL 


iy GOOD GRIEF! RE 
SHE WENT RIGHT OVER 
THE OTHER SIDE! 


2) | GET A LOT OF PLEASURE OUT OF 
y SMOKING CAMELS. THEY'RE SO MILD AND 
TASTE SO GOOD! | LET UP AND 
LIGHT UP A CAMEL FREQUENTLY, 
AND CAMELS - 
NEVER JANGLE 
MY NERVES 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


CAMELS ARE MADE 
FROM FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
+ +eTURKISH AND 

DOMESTIC 


Copyright 
1989 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


“AFTER I ENJOYED 
MY SIXTH PACKAGE 
of Camels,’”’says Fred West, 
master engraver, “I took 
them on for life. Camels 
taste better. They are so 
mild and mellow. They’re 
gentle to my throat—which 
proves Camels are extra 


mild! My work requires FIND OUT WHY 
intense concentration. So, THEY ARE THE 
through the day, Itaketime LARGEST-SELLING 
to let up—light up a Camel.” CIGARETTE 


IN AMERICA 


